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SUMMER RESORTS. 


N the present article, we propose to speak of 
some of the most charming features of New 
and scenery, confining ourselves to those 
places which are easily aceessible by car or 
steamboat, the favorite resorts of summer tour- 
ists. We have called in the aid of artist and 
engraving to sketch what words fail a 
to delineate. Our first group ig ee relate 
to Lake Winnipi , New Hampshire. In 
the whole range of New England is no 
© sheet of water comparable in beauty and pic- 
yy 1”. turesque scenery to Lake Winnipi , the 
oa —? Mf. largest lake in New Hampshire. Other lakes of 
Mi New England have exquisitely beautiful fea- 
Se tures ; some of them wear the grace of historic 
ae : association or romantic legend ; but this lake is 
of itself a romance of nature, varied, enchant- 
ing, perfect. The line of shore is wonderfully varied, with the 
- most capricious curving, doubling, receding and protruding ; and 
' forming, as it is drawn on paper, the most curious arabesque. 
This produces a constant succession of surprises to the vo 
who skirts its wooded margin. And it is noticeable that in its 
whole circumference there is no spot inconsistent with the 
beauty of the design—no range of low, dreary marsh, no reedy 
sandbanks breaking the surface of the mirror, but everywhere a 
gentle or bold acclivity from the edge of the water. And, to protect this 
magnificent sheet of water from the a even of monotony, Nature has 
gemmed it with a vast number of islands and islets, some of considerable ex- 
tent, others so small that, seen from a distance, and viewed in connection with 
’ the vast expanse of water, they seem like baskets of leaf and rock-work. The 
leading characteristic of the lake is beauty, and its surroundings are — 
consonant with this feature and expression ; for it will be remembered that 
lies in the hill country and not in the mountain region. The lake-region is the 
vestibule to the mountain palaces beyond ; the fairy-land that les the cloud-land; the gentle 
eS see The frame-work in which it sets is just bold enough to enhance its 
ty—no more. The Gunstock and Ossipee ranges are lofty and commanding, but they stop 
short of grandeur. Sometimes, of a clear, bright morning; as you glide along the north-eastern 
shore of the lake towards Centre Harbor, you behold the summit of Mount Washington gleaming in 
faint, pearly light on the horizon, and then you feel that you are among the hills, and that the moun- 
tains are yet far, far away. The traveller, when he first catches a glimpse of the lake, cannot fail to 
recognize the of the Indian name ee “ Smile of the Great Spirit.” It is the 
poetical title of ac’ ing poem. It is indeed a smile of Omnipotence gladdening the earth. To 
appreciate it fully, one must view it from the summit of Mount Belknap or from Red Hill, at vari- 
ous hours of the day, as well as traverse it from end to end, and linger among its beautiful islands 
and ae winding shores. Not to have seen Lake Winnipiseogee, is to be ignorant of one of the 
most enchanting places. It is not a solitary landscape here that nneartage ut an endless 
of landscapes ing with every change of the point of view, as a turn of the hand produces the 
magical transformations of the kaleidoscope. There are two routes by which the lake may be 
reached ; one by the Boston, Concord and Montreal Railroad, which has a station at Wiers’, on the 
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south-western shore of the lake, 33 miles from 
Concord, N. H., where the fine steamer “ Lady 
of the Lake” awaits passengers ; and the other 
by the Boston and Maine Railroad, as far as 
Dover, N. H., 68 miles; thence, by the Dover 
and Cocheco Railroad, to Alton Bay at the 
southeast extremity of Lake Winnipiseogee, 28 
miles, where the steamer ‘‘ Dover” takes 
sengers across the lake to Wolfboro’ and Centre 
Harbor. Both these routes are pleasant, and we 
should counsel those making the excursion to go 
by the one and return by the other. The cars 
and boats on both lines offer the best accommo- 
dations. The Boston and Maine, Dover and 
Cocheco line is preferable in going, for the first 
view of the lake at Alton Bay is most striking, 
and the opening of the sea as you emerge from 
the deep bay, seven miles long, is charming. 
By either line, if you take the first morning 
train, you reach Centre Harbor or Wolfboro in 
time for an early dinner. 

Our artist has supplied us with a pretty sketch 
of the “Lady of the Lake” leaving Wiers’. 
She is a fine boat, commanded by Captain Wil- 
liam Walker, a fine specimen of New England 
manhood, with a geniality that makes every one 
at home in his company. Captain Walker is as 
well known as any man in New Hampshire, hav- 
ing been connected with the travelling public for 
7 ay years—in the good old stagecoach days on 
the Concord and Nashua line, and of late as 
commander of the “Lady.” He is a very en- 
terprising man, and is engaged in an extensive 
business in Concord. The first stopping-place 


. of the boat on the lake is Centre Harbor, a very 


tty town, a point of departure for the White 
ountains, 32 miles from Conway. Here there 
are excellent accommodations at the Senter 
House, kept by Messrs. Gilman and Huntress, 
represented in one of our engravings. It has all 
the comforts and elegances of a city hotel, spa- 
cious and airy rooms, good beds, a good table, 
excellent saddle and harness horses, carriages, 
boats, fishing apparatus ; in short, all the appli- 
ances to make a sojourn agreeable. It is 116 
miles from Boston. Mr. Charlton, in “New 
Hampshire as it is,” says: ‘‘ Measley Pond and 
Squam Lake are partly in thistown. In the lat- 
ter, we found considerable quantities of fine 
trout. This is a beautiful sheet of water, six 
miles in length, and studded with islands, some 
of which are mere dots upon the waves, while 
others contain an acre or more, and in summer 
they are bright with verdure, or later in the sea- 
son are smiling with the gifts of Ceres. From 
Red Hill the view of the lake is enchanting, and 
awakens in the mind of the beholder thoughts 
of some fairy land which mortals may sometimes 
catch a glimpse of, but never approach. The 
soil in this town is mostly a rich loam. The 
town is pleasantly situated, and its location prob- 
ably gave rise to its present name. The first 
settlement was made in 1765 by Ebenezer Cham- 
berlain. Centre Harbor is widely known as one 
of the most pleasant summer resorts in the coun- 
try. Far from the noise of the crowded city and 
the petty annoyances of village gossip, the man 
of leisure or the man of business may find an 
asylum adapted to his wants.” 
After touching at Centre Harbor, we continue 
our voyage across the lake, a fine view of which 
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is presented in one of our engravings, with a 
| background of mist-wreathed hills. The boat 
' finally reaches Wolfboro’, a very pretty town, 
which Mr. Waud has delineated as seen from 
the lake. The large building seen over the 
stern of the “Dover” is the Pavilion, is an ex- 
cellent hotel, kept by Mr. A. H. Dunton, for- 
merly of the Flume House. The Pavilion com- 
mands a fine view of the lake and of the Gun- 
stock Mountains, and is within a stone’s throw 
of the water. Mr. Charlton says of Woltboro’ : 
* Situated on Lake Winnipiseogee, which touches 
its south-western border, while the lofty moun- 
tains of Ossipee and the rugged hills of Tufton- 
boro’ rise up in the rear like the impregnable 
walls of a gigantic fortress, its whole scene pre- 
sents a view at once picturesque and sublime. 
The trip across the lake, from Centre Harbor to 
Wolfboro’ bridge, especially in a pleasant sum- 
mer evening, is truly delightful. At sunset, 
when the evening shadows begin to fall upon the 
distant mountain tops, presenting their rugged 
outlines in bold relief, and the stars, gliding into 
the firmament, kindle up their brilliant fires in 
the depths of the clear blue waters, the excursion 
seems like a journey to the Elysian Fields. At 
this hour of the day the breezes of the lake are 
highly invigorating.” 

Our other views represent Meredith, Laconia 
and Lake Village, all in Meredith township, 
which covers an area of — square miles. 
Meredith is a flourishing Lake Village, 
situated at the foot of Bay, which at 
Wiers’ forms the outlet of 
is a thriving manufacturing place. ‘onia is 
south of it, a flourishing manufacturing village, 
and the seat of considerable business. Our en- 
graving represents the principal street. It is a 
well built village, and exhibits every evidence of 
thrift and prosperity. The neatness and beauty 
of these lake villages harmonize with the de- 
lightful scenery in which they are placed. The 
waters of Lake Winnipiseogee are remarkably 

ure, being fed from its own springs. Its height 
is about 472 feet above the sea level. It has 
been said to contain about 365 islands, but we 
believe the number really falls short of 300. 
Some of these islands comprise farms of five 
hundred acres. Besides being a “thing of 
beauty” and a “joy forever,” Winnipiseogee is 
an immense source of material wealth, being a 
great reservoir of power for the immense manu- 

‘acturing establishments of Manchester, Lowell 
and other places, which are situated on the Mer- 
rimac River. 

The Rev. T. Starr King, in his beautiful illus- 
trated work, ‘‘ The White Hills; their Legends, 
Landscape and Poetry,” published by Crosby, 
Nichols & Co.—a work which every lover of 
New England scenery should possess—devotes a 
considerable space to this magnificent sheet of 
water. We cannot do better than to quote some 
eloquent passages from this work. Speaking of 
the name of the lake, he asks—*‘ Does this word 
mean ‘the Smile of the Great Spirit,’ or 
‘Pleasant Water in a High Place?” ‘There has 
been a dispute, we believe, among the learned in 
Indian lore, as to the true rendering. Whatever 
the word means, the lake itself signifies both. 
Topographically, under the surveyor’s eye, and 
mill-owner’s estimates, it is pleasant water in a 
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place ; about thirty miles , and vary- 
one to seven miles in with 
road stations on its shores at Alton Bay and 
Weirs’; and a little more than a hundred miles 
distant from Boston.” * * * “Tt is easy to 
give a grand description of the character of the 
shores of Winnipiseogee, to count its islands, 
and to enumerate the mountain ranges and 
8, with their names and height, that surround 

. But itis not so.easy to convey any impres- 
sion, by words, of the peculiar loveliness which 
invests it, and which lifts it above the rank of a 
ic reservoir in Belknap and Carroll counties 

fn New Hampshire, about five hundred feet above 
the sea, into an expression of the Divine art re- 
newed every summer by the Creator. There is 
very little cultivation around the borders of Lake 
Winnipiseogee. The surroundings are scarcely 
less wild than they were when, in 1652, Captains 
Edward Johnson and Simon Willard carved 
their initials, which are still visible, on the 
‘Endicott Rock,’ near its outlet. The straggling 
parties of Indians who pass by it now, on their 
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way to trade with visitors at the Flume House in 

Franconia, see it but little more civilized in ex- 

pression than their forefathers did, whose wig- 

wams, before Massachusetts felt the white man’s 

eres spotted the meadows of the Merrimac 
Ww. 


‘© When the old smoked in silence their pipes, and the 
To the pike and the white perch their baited lines 
Where the boy shaped his arrows, and where the shy 
Wove bet baskets and bright wampum 


“And yet it is not a sense of seclusion amid 
the forests, of being shut in by untamed hills 
amid the heart of the wilderness, that Winnipis- 
eogee inspires. Indeed, the lake is not shut in by 
any abrupt mountain walls. Its islands and 
shores fringe the water with winding lines and 
long, narrow —— of But the mountains 
retreat gradually back from them, with | 
spaces of cheerful light, or vistas of more gently 
sloping land between. 


The whole impression is 
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ty. 
“ Artists lly, we believe, find better 
studies on Lake George. It may be there is 
more of manageable picturesqueness in the com- 


of its coves but we 
‘or larger proportioned landscape—to be enjo 

by the dy if it cannot be easily handled by the 
pencil or brush—Winnipisedgee is immeasurably 
superior. We cannot imagine a person tiring, 
through a whole summer, of its artistic and in- 
finite variety, while it could hardly be that the 
eye, in the daily and familiar acquaintance of a 
whole season with Lake George, would not feel 
the need of wide reaches in the mountain views, 


“richer combinations of the forest wilderness with 


retreating slopes and lines bathed in ‘ the tender- 
est purple of the distance,’ and with glinrpses, 
now and then, such as the New Hampshire lake 
furnishes, of sovereign summits that heave upon 
the horizon their vague, firm films. Mr. Everett 
said a few years since, in a speech, that Switzer- 
land has no lovelier view for the tourist than “ie 


lake we are s ing of affords. And Rev. 
Mr. Bartol, of ton, in his charming volume, 
‘Pictures of Europe,’ tells us: ‘There may be 
lakes in Tyrol and Switzerland which, in e- 
ular respects, exceed the charms of any in the 
Western world. But in that wedding of the 
land with the water, in which one is perpetually 


' approaching and retreating from the other, and 


each transforms itself into a thousand figures for 
an endless dance of and beauty, till a 
countless multitude of shapes are arranged into 
perfect ease and freedom, of almost musical mo- 
tion, nothing can be beheld to surpass, if not to 
match, our Winnipiseogee!’ It is, of course, in 
moving over the lake, on a steamer or in a boat, 
that this ‘musical motion’ of the shores is 
caught. We will abide the judgment of any 
tourist as to the extravagance of this quotation, 
if he has aneye competent to look through the 
land to landscape, and becomes acquainted with 
the lake from the deck of a steamer on an ans- 
picious summer day. The sky is clear; there 
are just clouds enough to relieve the soft blue 
and fleck the sentinel hills with shadows, 
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over the wide panorama of distant mountains, a 
_ warm, dreamy haze settles, tinging them, as Em- 
erson says the south wind, in May-days, 


“* Tints the human countemance 
With a color of romance.’ 


“ Perhaps there is at first a faint breeze, just 
enough to fret the water, and roughen and mez- 
zotint the reflections of the shore. But as we 
shoot out into the breadth of the lake, and take 
in the wide scene, there is no ripple on its bosom. 
The little islands float over liquid silver, and 
glide by each other silently, as in the movements 
of a dance, while our boat changes her heading. 
And all around the mountains, swelling softly, 
or cutting the sky with jagged lines of y 
blue, vie with the molten mirrors at our feet for 
the privilege of holding the eye. The “sun- 

s” blaze thick as stars upon the glassy 
wrinkles of the water. Leaning over the side of 
the steamer gazing on the exquisite curves of the 
water just outside the foamy splash of the wheels, 
watching the countless ¢ of silver that 
stream out from the shadow of the wheel-house, 
seeing the steady iris float with us to adorn our 
flying spray, and then looking up to the broken 
sides of the Ossipee mountains that are rooted in 
the lake, over which huge shadows loiter; or 
back to the twin Belknap hills, that appeal to 
softer sensibilities, with their verdured symmetry ; 
or, farther down, upon the charming succession 
of mounds that hem the shores near Wolf boro’ ; 
northward, where distant Chocorua lifts his 
bleached head, so tenderly touched now with 
prey and gold, to defy the hottest sunlight, as 

has defied for ages the lightning and storm ; 

does it not seem as though the passage of the 

Psalms is fulfilled before our eyes, ‘Out of the 
ion of beauty God hath shined ” 

“ The lines of the Sandwich mountains, on the 
northwest, of which the lonely Chocorua, who 
seems to have pushed his fellows away from him, 
is the most northerly summit, are the most strik- 
ing features of the borders of the lake. An 
American artist who had lived many years in 
Italy, on a recent visit w this country, went to 
Winnipiseogee with the writer of these " 
He was greatly impressed and charmed with the 
outlines of this range, which is seen at once from 
the boat as she leaves Weir’s landing. He had 
not supposed that any water view in New E 
land bordered with such a mountain 
And before the steamer had shot out from the 
bay on the bosom of the lake, he had transferred 
to his sketch-book its long continuation of domes 
and heavy scrolls and solid walls, all leading to a 

id that supports a peak desolate and sheer. 

“The most stri picture, ps, to be 
seen on the lake, is a view which is given of the 
Sandwich range in going from Weir's to Centre 
Hlerbor, as ths eteaaner choote across bay, 
after passing Bear Island, about four miles from 
the latter village. The whole chain is seen sev- 
eral miles away, as you look — bay, between 
Red Hill on the left, and the Ossipee mountains 

ight. If there is no wind, and if there 

ows eno from clouds to spot the 

range, the beauty will seem weird and unsubstan- 

tial, as though it might fade away the next 

minute. The t seems to be taken out of 
the mountains. e might almost say 
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but sailing foam-bells 
Thought’s causing stream, 
And their shape and sun-color 


From him that sends the dream.’ ‘ 
Only they The quiet of 
the water and the sleep of the hills seem to have 
the quality of still ecstasy. It is only inland 
water that can 5 t and inspire such rest. 


The sea itself, though it can be clear, is the sense 
that a mountain lake can be calm. The sea only 
seems to pause ; the mountain lake to sleep and 


ing white spot if it is 

in the sum leams on the 
Gradually it mounts and mounts, and then runs 
down again as suddenly, making us wonder, 
possibly, what it canbe. A minute or two more, 
and the unmistakable majesty of Washington is 
revealed. There he rises, forty miles away, tow- 
ering from a plateau built for his throne, dim 
green in the distance, except the dome that is 
crowned with winter, and the strange figures that 
are scrawled around his waist in snow. 

“Why should all the nearer splendors affect 
an old visitor of the hills less than that spectacle ? 
Why should Whiteface, which seems, at a care- 
less glance, much higher by its nearness, or the 
haughty Chocorua, make joyous emotion 
than that tinted étching on the northern sky ? 
Why will nota cloud thrice as lofty and distinct 
in its outline, s t such power and waken 
such enthusiasm? Is there a physical cause for 
it? Is it that the volcanic power expended in 
upheaving one of the supreme summits, 

* When with inward fires and 
It rose a bubble from the w 
is permanently funded there, and is suggested to 
the mind whomever we see even the outlines in the 
distant air, thas making it ae more vitality 
and force than any pile of thunderous vapor 
can? Or is it explained by the law of associa- 
i use we w, in looking at these faint 
forms, that their crests have no rivals in our 
northern latitude this side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains—that the pencilled shadows of their fore- 
—— are the deepest gorges which landslides 
ve channelled and torrents have worn in New 
England, and that from their crown a wider area 
is measured by the eye than can be seen on this 
side of the Mississippi ? 

“ How admirably and tenderly Mr. Ruskin has 
touched this point in a passage which our read- 
ers will thank us that we quote for them from the 
third volume of the ‘Modern Painters :’ ‘ Ex- 
amine the nature of your own emotion od a 
feel it) at the sight of an Alp, and you nd all 
the brightness of that a hanging, like dew 
on gossamer, on a curious of subtle fancy 
and im knowledge. First, you have a 

idea of its size, coupled with wonder at the 
work of the Great Builder of its walls and foun- 
dations ; then an apprehension of its eternity, a 
pathetic sense of its perpetualness, and your own 
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| “ But there is one view which, though far less 
' | lovely, is more exciting to one who has been a 
) | frequent visitor of the mountains. It is where 
) | Mt. Washington is visible from a portion of the 
/ | steamer’s track, for some fifteen or twenty 
: | minutes. Passing by the westerly declivity of 
| the Ossipee ridge, looking across a low slope of 
j 
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transientness, as of the 
upon its sides ; 
9 and in this very 
sadness, a sense of 
strange companionship 
with past generations 
in seeing what they 
saw. They did not see 
are 
ng over your ; 
nor the wall on 
the other side of the 
field; nor the road b 
which you are trav 
ling. ut they saw 
that, The wall of gran- 
ite in the heavens was 
the same to them as to 
you. They have ceased 
to look upon it; you 
will soon cease to look 
also, and the granite 
wall will be for others. 
Then, mingled with 
these more solemn im- 
aginations, come the 
understanding of the 
ifts and glories of the 
ps, the fancying forth 
of all the fountainsth at 
well from its rocky 
walls, and strong rivers 
that are born out of its 
ice, and of all the pleas- 
ant valleys that wind 
between its cliffs, and 
all the chalets that 
gleam among its clouds, 
and happy farmsteads 
couched upon its pas- 
tures; while together 
with the thoughts of 
these rise ~ sym- 
thies with the un- 
nown of human life 
and happiness, and 
death, signified by that 
narrow white flame of 
the everlasti snow, 
seen so far in the morn- 
ing sky. These images, 
and far more than these, 
lie at the root of the 
emotion which you feel 
at the sight of the Alp. 
You may not trace 
them in your heart, for 
there is a great deal 
more in your heart of 
evil and good, than you 
ever can trace ; but they 
stir you and quicken 
you for all that. As- 
suredly, so far as ? 
feel more at beholding 
the snowy mountain 
than any other object 
of the same sweet sil- 
very gray, these are the 
kind of images which 
cause you to do s0; 
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and, observe, these are nothing more than a 
Ga apprehension of the facts of the thi 
call power ‘ Imagination,’ because it 
imagines or conceives ; but it is only noble im- 
— if it imagines or conceives the truth.’ ” 
have made a long extract from the 
« White Hills,” but we shall be satisfied if it 
induce our readers to purchase that fascinating 
book, and with that in hand, for a guide, to ex- 
ag: the scenery it so vividly describes. To 
King’s eloquent prose, let us add the poem 
< Whittier which he prefixes to that division of 
his book devoted to Lake Winnipiseogee. 


SUMMER BY THE LAKE-SIDE. 
NOON. 


White whose shadows haunt the deep: 
ap mists, whose soft embraces keep 
The sunshine on the hills asleep! 


O, isles of calm !—Q, dark, still wood! 
And stiller skies. overbrood 
Your rest with deeper quietude! 


O, shapes and hues, dim beckoning through 
Yon mountain gaps, my longing view 
Beyond the note and the blue, 


its an more 
And the hollow of God's hand! 
Transfused through you, O yt friends! 
t blends, 


With mine your solemn spiri' 
Aud life no more hath separate ends. 


I read each misty 
I know — +, 
And I am yours, and ye are mine. 


Life’s burdens fall—its discords cease ; 
1 lapse into the glad release 
Of nature's own exceeding peace. 


0, welcome calm of heart and mind! 
As falls yon fir-tree’s loosened rind, 
To leave a tenderer growth behind, 


So fall the weary years away; 
A child d again, my head I lay 
Upon the lap of this sweet day. 


This western wind hath Lethean powers; 
Yon noonday cloud Nepenthe showers ; 
The lake is white with lotus-flowers! 


But the traveller, enchanted, must not oe 
too long by the shores of this magic lake, lulled 
to inactivity by the syren song of its tiny waves. 

Let him look upon this lovely lake and hill region 
as the charming vestibule to the grand theatre of 
sublime beauty that lies beyond. When satiated 


with that majestic scenery he may return to Lake 
Winnepiseogee for- calmer in his reac- 
state. 

Atter having passed as many days as you like 
at Wolfboro’, Centre on the 
steamer for Weir’s Landing, and take the cars 
for Plymouth. There s will be in readiness 
to take you to the Flume House in the Franconia 
Notch. Secure a seat on the driver’s box on the 
roof of the coach. The mere ride, after a long 
experience of railroad cars, is in itself exhilarat- 
ing and refreshing. 7 rings back old times, to 
= down from your airy eminence on the four 

—_ horses, that are pawing, snorting, and 
mping their bits, eager to dash forward on 
That road runs parallel to the Pemi- 
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which, clear as crystal, pours alo 

over its rocky bed, now flowing smooth an 
swift, now brawling and foaming where its chan- 
nel has a deep inclination. As you advance, the 
bold mountain background rises higher and 
higher, always crowning the distance with a 
splendid amphitheatre of hills. You pass through 
pleasant settlements, through cultivated farms, 
t luxuriant groves of sugar maples and charm- 
ing patches of forest, the scenery gradually 
changing from the ral to the romantic 
and stern. Halt for the rest of the day and 
night at the Flume House, an admirable ho- 
tel. In its vicinity are the Pool, a sheet of water 
filling a huge rocky bowl, with a cataract de- 
scending into a most romantic glen, and the 
Flame, where the water roars down through a 
rocky gorge, and under a huge boulder which 
has been wedged into the rocky gateway above 
the descending torrent, and high above the foot- 
path which leads under. The next day continue 
on to the Profile House. The famous Old Man 
of the Mountain, and the Profile Lake, and the 
stern Eagle Cliff, are most romantic objects. 
The stage ride from the Profile House, through 
the Franconia Notch, making a.wide curve 
round to the Crawford House, presents a most 
exciting variety of mountain views. From the 
Crawford House you will of course ride down 
the Crawford Notch and see the Willey house, 
which escaped destruction in the landslide that 
overwhelmed the unfortunate Willey family, as 
they fled to what they deemed a surer place of 
refuge, and the charming Silver Cascade. The 
next day you will start fresh on the ascent to the 
summit of Mount Washington, either on horse- 
back or on foot. Either way it is toilsome; but 
were it twice as fatiguing, the glorious views ob- 
tained from every point of the ascent amply 
compensate the adventurer, and wean he 
thoughts from bodily care. And if the day be 
ropitious, how grand, how glorious the spectacle 
m the bald, storm-beaten, lightning-seared 
crest of the monarch of New England mountains ! 
The eye sweeps a circle of six hundred miles, 
and a semi-diameter of eighty. Mountains, 
lakes, forests, villages, whichever way you turn 
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—~ gaze. Perhaps a thander-cloud sails by 
below your feet, its voice sounding like the 
rumble of distant artillery, its lightnings blazing 
harmlessly to you, its showers drenching valleys 
twenty miles distant. If the day be perfectly 
clear, you may see, what few indeed ever behold 
from that awful height, the Atlantic Ocean 
gleaming in the far, far distance. The whvle 
scene, once beheld, is never forgotien. 

But we must not linger by mountain and lake. 
If we love the mountain, we have no less affec- 
tion for the sea, and we advise our friends to di- 
vide their leisnre days of relaxation between the 
two. For those’ who are tied by business or 
economy to the city during the “heated term,” 
it is fortunate that the means of access to various 
points of beauty along the coast are easy and 
cheap. In July and August there is a universal 
craving for the sea side ; we must, at least for the 
space of a few hours, lave our wearied limbs in 

tide, or sit gazing forth upon the illimitable 
expanse, with its undying motion, its fitful chang- 
es, and its solemn mystery. One never wearies 
of the ocean; perhaps because one can never 
claim to possess it. On other works of nature 
man can make his impress. He can carve his 
initials on the face of the precipice ; he can plant 
his flag upon the rocky pinnacle his foot has 
scaled. But the ocean knows no master; admits 
no human seal or badge of servitude. Navies 
plough it with their victorious keels, but the fur- 
rows are filled mpoten before the gleam of their 
white sails and the gloom of their dark batteries 
have faded into distance. We win, here and 
there, a little strip of land or rock from the ocean, 
but elsewhere it storms our lines and sweeps 
away our battlements, and chants its unceasing 
song of victory as its surges boil over its con- 
quest. And for one life rescued from the deep, 
a thousand skeletons are bleaching in those hol- 
low caverns that plummet-line never sounded. 

Perhaps Jones, Brown and Robinson never 
think of these things as they “go down to the 
sea,” not “in ships,” but in yachts. They go to 
have a good time—to sail, to fish, to dance, to 
flirt, to enjoy music and chowder and cigars, and 
to chant a “ wet sheet and a flowing sea,” and J., 
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B. and R. are in the right. Old Neptune can be 
& jolly good fellow when he likes, and in certain 
moods sympathizes with human merriment. 
Even Fashion sometimes comes not amiss when 
its rainbow hues are tinted with water-colors. 
The diving-belles of Newport do not appear out 
of keeping. Civilization may perch by the sea 
side and not seem out of place. eee uip- 
ages may roll along the Newport and Nahant 
beaches, and jar not on the sense of fitness. We 
have the piazza of the Nahant Hotel on a 
moonlight night, when the fresh land breeze 
wandered out to sea and broke its surface into a 
million brilliant dimples, when the light of the 
gay saloon streamed forth to meet the lights of 
sky, and the music of the orchestra and the 
laughter of light hearts blended with the waves 
on the rocks and sands, and all the features and 
all the sounds of the scene mingled in harmony 
and sympathy. 
But for our own we need no adventitious 
appliances to enhance the fascination of the sea. 
e feel that “there is a rapture on the lonely 
shore.” We can a long summer day in a 
nook of the rocks, without either book or fishing- 
rod, or other companionship save that of the blue, 
mysterious deep. The phenomena of a day at 
the sea side are varied and interesting. The cold 
gray dawn—the kindling of the horizon at the 
approach of sunrise, the glorious flush of the first 
beam of the daystar, the blazing birth of light, 
are, each time they are renewed before us, so 
many visions of enchantment. Then that mys- 
terious ebb and flow of the tide is ever a marvel. 
We love, too, to gaze on the white sails that go 
forth upon their adventurous career, and to please 
our fancy with picturing the crews and agp wd 
sengers they carry, and speculating on r 
hopes and fears, their joys and sorrows. Other 
treasures than those acknowledged in the bills of 
lading go forth in these brave barks—the treas- 
ures of peerless manhood and of woman’s price- 


less love. And then the white-winged merchant- 
men standing in homeward bound—what strange 
lands have they not visited! Securely, through 
storm and calm, they have borne to our shores 
the spices of Araby, the breath of Persian roses, 
the silks of India, the gold and ivory of Africa, 
the furs of the frozen north, the glowing fruits of 
the tropics. Haply there sweeps across our hori- 
zon a man-of-war, with her trim masts and snowy 
canvass and stern armament, bearing the con- 
stellated flag, the proudest ensign that ever float- 
ed over the mists of ocean and the smoke of 
battle. A thousand memories of glorious deeds 
rise as the stately frigate moves on her liquid 


pathway. 

As the day strides on, and the noontide heat 
increases, our imagination wanders far away to 
the tropics. We are strolling beneath arches of 
fluttering palms, or plunging, with the children 
of nature, in the bright waves of the Pacific, or 
once more we are gliding over the waters of the 
Gulf as the stern defences of the “Pearl of the 
Antilles ” rise upon our vision. 

But the daylight wanes; the sun has sunk; 
the sea is a dark'purple, verging on black, like 
an imperial pall, embroidered with phosphores- 
cent stars, awhile on high, the lamps of heaven 
are lit to guide the mariner upon his way. Or, 
if the weather be threatening, and clouds obscure 
the heavens, then the threatening sea seems to 
whisper hoarsely a confession of the dark deed it 
has witnessed or performed. Then come throng- 
ing and surging on the memory dismal tales of 
the ocean—the tragedies of the mighty deep— 
visions of redhanded murders perpetrated under 
the shadow of the black flag; of wrecks, an- 
nounced long afterwards by such slight tokens es 
a shattered boat, a floating spar, a piece of gilded 
scroll-work. We think of the argosies and gal- 
leons that have gone down with stores of gold 
and silks and wine ; of the bones that lie bleach- 
ing on that pavement of the sea no human eye 
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has ever looked upon; of the misshapen mon- 
sters science has never described that haunt the 
lower deeps, waging fierce battles with each oth- 
er, and submarine world hideous 
and ing to the imagination. 

It high time to leave the play 
is played out ; the curtain is , and the night 
air grows chill. But we cannot call the 
misspent. We have gained health and strength 
during our long commune with nature ; we have 
experienced vivid sensations ; we have quaffed in 
draughts of poetry and romance, the effect of 
which will endure through many a long monot- 
onous day af common life. mm beside the 
sea, we love it as the mountaineer loves his rug- 
ged home, and whether it breaks in music rip- 

les at our feet, or dashes on the rocks before us, 
ike a wild bersekar, we ever greet it as a friend. 

Our artist has helped along our gossip about 
the seaside by three spirited sketches of Hull—the 
magnetic telegraph station, Telegraph Hill, the 
Oregon House, and the Mansion House. The 
town of Hull is quite celebrated—small as it is, 
it has made its record; and “as Hull goes so 

the State,” is often an amusing quotation in 
litical circles. Itis a resort in summer 
our citizens, who flock thither to enjoy the 
fine scenery, the delicious ocean breezes, 
boating, fishing and other amusements inciden- 
tal to a watering place. It is only eleven miles 
from Boston, and has steamboat communication 
with the city. The Mansion House is finely sit- 
uated a few rods east of the landing, and near the 
water’s edge, which makes it very convenient 
for bathe The shore is covered with boats and 
romenaders, and really the frail craft that are 
uled up on the shore look quite inviting. 
They revive in our minds memories of many a 
pleasant pull in the bay, and many a grand haul 
of codfish, afterwards converted into an appetiz- 
ing chowder. Nothing is more invigorating than 
a good pull at the oar, and if our fashionable vis- 
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itors at would make up their 
minds do instead of abandoning 
themselves to dissipation, they would return to 
the city in a far better condition than when they 
left it, which is not always the case. The Ore- 
gon House has a fine, pleasant situation, with 
extensive grounds. From Telegraph Hill, the 
visitor will obtain an extensive ic view 
of Boston, Charlestown, the harbor, etc. Boston 
looks finely from this point, which is just far 
enough distant to lend enchantment to the view. 
Boston harbor opens to the sea between two 
points nearly four miles distant from each other 
—Point Al n on Nantasket, and Point Shir- 
ley‘in Chelsea. It is sheltered from the ocean by 
the peninsulas of which these’ two points are the 
extremities, and a large number of islands, be- 
tween which there are three entrances. The 
main 2 repo which is about three miles south- 
east of the navy-yard, and so narrow as scarcely 
to permit two vessels to abreast, lies between 
Castle and Governor’s Islands, and is defended 
by Fort Independence and Fort Warren. A 

north of Governor’s Island is also pro- 
tected by Fort Warren. A new fortress of great 
size and strength on George’s Island, will guard 
the entrance to the outer or lower harbor. The 
entire surface included within Point Alderton 
and Point Shirley, is estimated at’ seventy-five 
square miles, about half of which affords anchor- 
age ground for vessels of the largest class. It is 
easy of access, free from sand-bars, and seldom 
obstructed by ice. The town of Hull was a mart 
of commerce, and the residence of eminent men, 
six years before Boston bore its present name, 
and five years before Salem became a town. 
Standing on the Telegraph Hill, Boston will pre- 
sent a far different ap ce from that 4t pre- 
sented in 1633, when Wood wrote his description 
of it, though some of the natural features remain 
uncha . Itis curious as we gaze over the 
blue waters on the crowded city, rising from the 
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sea, helted with its forest of masts, to recall what 
was then written of it. “ Boston,” says Wood, 
“is two miles northeast of Roxbury. Its situa- 
tion is very pleasant, being a peninsula, hemmed 
in on the south side by the bay of Roxbury, and 
on the north side with Charles River, the marshes 
on the back being not half of a of a mile 
over; 80 that a little fencing secure their cat- 
tle from the wolves. It being a neck, and bare 
of wood, they are not troubled with these great 
annoyances—wolves, rattlesnakes and mosqui- 
toes. Those that live here upon their cattle 
must be constrained to take farms in the country, 
or else they cannot subsist, the place being too 
small to contain many, and fittest for such as can 
trade with ae hoger commodities as the 
country wants, bei chief place for shipping 
and merchandize. Phia neck of land is not above 
four miles in compass, in form almost square, 
having on the south side at one corner, a great 
broad hill, whereon is located a fort, which can 
command any ship as she sails into the harbor 
within the still bay. On the north side is another 
hill, i in bigness, whereon stands a wind- 
mill. To the northwest is a high mountain, 
with three little rising hills on the top of it, where- 
fore it is called the 7rimount. From the top of 
this mountain a man may overlook all the islands 
which lie within the bay, and discover such shi 

as are on the sea-coast. This town, though it 

neither the greatest nor the richest, yet is the 
most noted and frequented, being the centre of 
the plantation, where the monthly courts are 


kept. Here, likewise, dwells the governor. 
This place has very good land, ing rich 
corn-fields and fruitful gardens, havi ‘erties 
sweet and pleasant springs. The inbabitants of 


this place, for their enlargement, have taken to 
themselves farm-houses in a place called Muddy 
— (1 Brookline), two miles from the town, 
where there is grass, large timber, store of 
marsh land eve In this place they keep 
swine cattle in summer, whilst 
e corn is in at ton, and bring 
them to town in winter.” Yes—times have in- 
deed changed, and we have c with them. 
Land enough for a small farm within the ¢ity of 
of Boston costs rather too much to render the 
raising of Indian corn profitable now. But still, 
as then, the environs of the city are ing. 
Stull the broad a a thousand picturesque 
usand pure delights; for we 
ight of the fact, that Boston is a 
’ lace. Though thousands of her cit- 
izens are ignorant of the charms of the bay, and 
refuse to partake of them, yet there are other 
thousands who fully appreciate and enjoy them, 
the yacht-men, men, fishermen and artists. 
4 
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THE HAIR AND ITS COLOR. 

A young lady friend of mine was recom- 
mended by a coiffeur to use - water. She 
was obliged to discontinue its daily use, as it 
made her hair too thick. Pour boiling ‘water on 
the sage leaves, and let them remain some time 
in an oven or near a stove, then strain and 
to the roots of the hais daily. If any pomade is 
needed, an equal mixture of cocoa-nut and olive 
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oils, with a little perfume, is efficacious.— 
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SNAKES IN INDIA. 


Ir there is anything in the world of which I 
entertain a deep-rooted hatred and an uncontrol- 
lable dread, that object undoubtedly is a snake, 
and next to a snake, anything in the shape of a 
lizard, scorpion, toad, or other reptile ; neverthe- 
less, it seems to have been decreed that from my 
earliest infancy upwards, I should be doomed to 
be exposed to perpetual encounters and adven- 
tures with these loathsome creepers upon the 
earth. The first clear, tangible object that fixed 
itself upon my memory—I could have been very 
little more than two years old at the time of 
the oecurrence—was a hideous cobra coiling itself 
under the pillow of my Indian nurse, who slept on 
a mat on the floor; and the first word I could 
distinctly articulate was “ Pamboo” (tamul- 
snake), with which cry, and pointing with my 
finger, I drew attention to the unwelcome in- 
trader, and forthwith got him despatched. Then 
along blank intervenes, reaching over nearly 
three years ; after which, my adventures may be 
termed legion. The next incident relating to 
reptiles which I can recall to mind is connected 
with my brother Bill—who was older than 
myself—and a small white scorpion. Bill had 
been trying to unlock a large padlock on the 
fowl-house ; and being unsuccessful, poked his 
little finger into the keyhole, and immediately, 
to my immense astonishment and amusement, 
performed a most extraordinary dance round the 
yard, accompanying the same by the most hid- 
eous howls, contortions, and grimaces. But I 
had no idea at the moment, of course, that he 
had been stung by a venomous reptile. 

One very heavy monsoon at Madras, when the 
rain had swollen the river to such an extent that 
it flooded the country for miles around, I was 
standing in the billiard-room surveying the 
dreary aspect out of the windows, when - at- 
tention was suddenly arrested by the moribund 

s of —- and turning round, I saw a 
uge snake under the billiard-table in the very 
act of engorging it. Sliding in at the opposite 
door was Mrs. Cobra and her young family, 
driving before them some wretched little frogs, 
which were vainly endeavoring to escape from 
their relentless pursuers. One bound on to the 
billiard-table, and another off it, and into the 
verandah, cleared me of = di le neigh- 
bors; but, before nightfall that day, twenty- 
seven snakes of all descriptions and sizes were 
killed in that billiard-room by the servants. 
The waters rose so high that house in 
Madras suffered from a visitation of 
reptiles, and not only reptiles, but jackals and 
birds sought an asylum in the homes of men, 
with bandicoots, rats, scorpions—in short, suffi- 
cient reptile material to fit a very decent museum 
of natural history. 

I was sitting in a traveller’s bungalow once at 
a place called Otagherry, between Madras and 
the Malabar coast, and my friend was sitting near 
the door, so as to catch as much daylight as pos- 
sible, reading some work from the little library 
with which government and voluntary contribu- 
tions furnish those bungalows. Suddenly, I per- 
ceived that a large snake had coiled itself round 
the back of his chair, and was poking its head 
between his arm and his body, as though seeking 
for some other hold. For a moment, I was par- 
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alyzed, and the next the snake had shifted its 
search, and was rapidly coiling round the young 
officer’s neck. At the same instant, a servant 
made his appearance ite the door, and 
so frightened, that he fell to the ground in a faint- 
nerve and great presence of mind ; saw ata 
that his only chance was to remain as still 
as a statue; the slightest move would have 
alarmed the snake, and then nothing could have 
saved him. I, on my part, sat motionless, with 
my heart frozen through and through. Ina very 
few seconds, fortunately, the servant and palkee- 
bearers returned from the tope, where they had 
been having their curry and rice, and the noise 
of their approach alarmed the snake (then coiled 
round and round the body of S——) so much, 
that it unwrapped itself rapidly, and slid as ra 
idly away to its hole. S—— fainted instantly 
when he found himself safe; and my anxiety 
had been so intense, that I felt ill for many days 
afterwards. On relating this adventure to Major 
W——, whom we met at the very next station, 
he told us one of his own serpent experiences. 
“T commanded,” said the jor, “the de- 
tachment of foot-artillery stationed in the fort at 
Masulipatam—a horrid place as you know, gen- 
tlemen, for any Christian to be quartered. . 
W—— was just recovering from a severe illness, 
and, for the first time for many a day, was able 
to join me at the tiffin-table. t fortunately, 
I was on a garrison court-martial that day, and 
had my sword hanging by its belt to the chair 
back. Our bungalow was a tiled one, with no 


intervening platform or other roof; and suddenly 
there d 


ped upon the table between us an im- 
mense cobra, who had been most likely hunting 
for squirrels’ nests amongst the conical tiles. 
Raising its hooded head, and hissing horribly, the 

tile threatened alternately to dart at one or the 
of us, its venomed fi truding a full 
inch. As for Mrs. W——, she fallen back 


where I kept my supply of beer and other Euro- 
pean luxuries. I always kept the key of this place 
myself, and one morning, a8 was my wont, went 
in to get out some articles for theday. The door 
was the only place of ingress or egress, and the 
godown, which was thatched with palm-leaves, 
could not boast of a single window, darkness 
being a requisite in those hot countries for that 
kind of storehouse. What I required took me 
to the very further extremity of the room from 
the door, and I was just stooping down to select 
what I wanted, when I heard a tremendous flo) 

behind me, and then a scuffle. Turning round, 
I saw a cobra and a rat having a regular pitched 
battle. The cobra had been after the rat’s 
young ones, and the infuriated mother was 
thirsting for revenge. Though much alarmed 
for my own safety—for I had no means of escape 
without passing the cobra—I soon became in- 
tensely interested in the combat. At first, the 
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rat ht with the caution, hopping 
——_ to side remarkable agility, 
avoiding the med me of the cobra; at 
last, however, the snake—which in the interval 
had received many severe bites—stung his adver- 
sary, and then the rat, apparently aware that its 
case was now hopeless, grew reckless, and closed 
in with its opponent. In less than two minutes, 
it succeeded in killing the snake, and then crawl- 
ing —_ _ some straw, the victor died, ap- 
parently in the greatest agonies. 

I had another illustration of the enmity exist- 
ing between rats and snakes, many years after- 
wards, in Syria. I had sat up late reading a file 
of the Times newspaper; the servants had all 
been in bed for hours, and when I withdrew to 
my own, it wanted only a few hours to — 
As 1 closed my bedroom door, I was startled by 
a tussling under the chest of drawers close by, 
and the next instant a rat darted out, followed 
by a huge black snake, and these two set to work 
fighting right against the door. In my alarm, I 
u chair on which I had placed the can- 
die, and found myself at once in utter darkness, 
locked in with a snake and a ferocious rat. To 
jump upon - bed was the work of an instant, 
and loudly did I bellow for assistance out of the 
window. I might as well have called to the 
winds to aid me. I had neither match nor 
weapon of defence save a bolster, and the room 
was so dark that I could not distinguish my own 
hand though held close before my nose. hen 
the scuffle ceased, I expected every instant to feel 
the horrid clammy snake twisting itself round 
my legs, and in that unenviable anticipation I re- 
mained three long hours, till broad ylight re- 
lieved me of my fears, and I found com- 
batants dead before the door. 


y half 


by doubling 


on 
until I prea over a stout 


saw a beautiful mango 
glare intense, and I wore 
jue spectacles, for which reason, perhaps, I 
could not well distinguish the cause of dene 
nomenon, and supposing it to have been trapped 
by some wile, I seized bird as a great prize, 
for I was making a collection to bring home with 
me. Ina second afterwards, the glass of m 
right-eye spectacle was shattered to pieces, and 
hardly recovered from my amazement, when the 
snake, disappointed of his aim, wriggled off into 
the thickest of the bush. The glasses saved my 
eye and my life, for the poor mango-bird was 
riddled through and through the head, from one 
eye to the other, and every atom of brain had 
been abstracted. They are dainty gentlemen 
some of these snakes, and I was well acquainted 
with one that preferred turkey’s eggs for his 


I have never, in all my experience, found 

snakes to be the aggressors, unless you get them 

into a cul de sac, or during their period of breed- 

ing. Then the cobra is indeed terrible, and I 

in her chair perfectly unconscious ; and never for | was chased by one at Tellicherry for near] 
a second removing my eye from the snake’s, I | an hour, — 
seer unsheathed my sword, and suddenly | quickly roun 

ding aside at the same instant, severed its | bamboo, armed with which weapon I soon de- 

head from its body. It was ahairbreadth escape, | spatched it. At the best of times, it is nervous 

I can assure you, for both of us.” work coming to close quarters with the cobra— 

Some time afterwards, I was residing at Chit- | one false aim, and you are a dead man. People 

toor, in North Arcot, and there was a little de- | have a notion that the green snake of India— 

tached storehouse or wn, a8 they are called, | which is certainly a pretty specimen, if anything 

in the shape of a snake can be pretty—is harm- 

less ; I can prove to the contrary. One day I 
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breakfast to any other. I used to watch my tur- 
keys as they strayed about the unds, and 
mark their nests, leaving them undisturbed until 
they began to sit. One hen had fixed upon a 
myrtle-bush, round which she used to flutter and 
scream every day, poking her stupid-looking head 
out in so strange a fashion, that I was once in- 
duced to watch her. No sooner had she depos- 
ited her egg, than a cobra made his appearance, 
and with the greatest dexterity sucked the egg. 
With greater wisdom than the fabled destroyer 
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looks as if it was afflicted with leprosy, and 
which has the astonishing faculty of throwing 
itself ten across from one upright wall to 
another. If he carry his inclination for study 
still further, he can investigate the mysteries of a 
Siamese stew, and find alligator the chief - ot 
ent. He will find ample opportunity of col- 
lecting out of his soup-plate, tea-cup, 


wine-glass, 
or the hair of his head, or from off the back of 


his hand, specimens of the mosquito-fly, ant, 
greenbug, grasshopper bug, vulgus, earwig, flea, 
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of the goose and the golden , the cobra 
spared the turkey to supply his dainty breakfast. 

But if the reader wishes to study the natural 
history of reptiles to perfection, recommend 
hith to live a month ortwo at Bang-kok, in Siam. 
He will have the satisfaction, when he wakes of 
a morning, to see a snake peeping out of a hole 
in each corner of the room, and two or three 
little ones amusing themselves at hide-and-seek 
on the floor. If he looks up at the ceiling, he 
will perceive a specimen of the lizard tribe, called 
the Toqguay—from its peculiar cry—a lizard that 


in all the diversified branches of each genus. Nor 
when the fatigues of day are over, and he dons 
his slippers for ease and comfort, need he be 
surprised to find a scorpion in one, and a centi- 
| pede in the other, while a colony of white ants 
| are investigating the merits of literature in his 
bookcase.— Journal of a British Officer in India. 
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Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor tron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage.—Love.acs. 
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magnificent, and 


Tam resolved that 


A TRADE, A FORTUNE. 

If parents would consider the welfare and hap- 
piness of their children, they would choose the 
virtuous mechanic, farmer or honest trader, as 
companions and helpmates instead of the rich, 
who, aside from their income, have no means of 
subsistence. How often does this question arise, 
and from religious parents, too, in ¢ ing com- 
panions and suitors for their daughters : “‘ Is he 
rich?” If the daughter answers, “ Yes, he is 
rich, he is a gentleman, neat in his dress, and can 
live without work,” the parents are pleased. 
Not many years , 

, a Polis are if { i 

plebeian birth, 
but of exceeding 3 
beauty and accom- 
plishment, won the 
affections of a 
young nobleman, 
who, having her 
consent, solicited 
her from her father 
in marriage, and 
was refused. We 
may easily imagine 
the astonishment of 
the nobleman. 

“Am I not,” said 

“of sufficient 


> 


“You are un- 
doubtedly the best 
blood of Poland.” 

“And my fortune 
and reputation, are 
they not—” 

“Your estate is 


your conduct irre- 


your 
consent, I 
expect a re 
“This, sir,” the 
father replied, “is 
my only child, and 
her happiness is the 
chief concern of my 
life. Ail the posses- 
sion’ of fortune are 
recarious; what 
‘ortune gives, at her 
caprices she takes 
away. I see no se- 
curity of indepen- 
dence and comfort- 
able living of a wife 
but one; in a word, 
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no one shall be the 
husband of my 
who is not 
at the same time 
master of a trade.” 

The nobleman 
bowed and retired 
silently. A year 
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ot two afterward, the father was sitting at 
the door, and saw, approaching the house, 
wagons laden with baskets, and at the head of the 
cavalcade a, person in the dress of a basket- 
maker. And who do you suppose it was? The 
former suitor of his daughter ; the nobleman had 
turned basket-maker. He was now master of a 
trade, and brought the wares made by his hands 
for inspection, and a certificate from his employer 
in testimony of his skill. The condition being 
fulfilled, no further obstacle was opposed to the 


marriage. But the story is not yetdone. The 
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revolution came; fortunes were plundered, and 


lords were scattered as chaff before the four - 


winds of heaven. eS on beggars, some 
of them teachers ; and noble Pole supported 
his wife and her father in the infirmities of age, 


his basket-making industry.— Journal of 


TYROLESE GLEE SINGERS. 

We heard beautiful singing as we oo 
the inn. I had understood that the lese 
minstrels, who lately delighted so many English 
audiences, only gave a specimen of the singing 
daily heard amid these mountains. I found this 
true. The men we had left in the garden were 
taking their different parts inthe harmony. We 
sat down and — me And now they filled their 
empty jugs, and standing up, knocked them to- 
and chanted of wild, sweet 
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notes as I think I never heard before ; 

giving out the last word of their drinki 
with such a shout, so melodious, so care 
free, he made the very hills ring again, 
heart is echoing it still. In return 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 


their 


scream, and 
musical intervals. Most and a, 
y 


the first note sounded like the unearthly screech 
of some sprite away in those mighty forests, 
which having first startled us — mortals, then 
broke into a mocking laugh, that grew fainter as 
it sped away to some more distant summit. Be- 
fore leaving these fine mountaineers, we sang 
“God Save the Queen.” As we concluded they 
rose, and to our delight, sang it in exquisite har- 
mony, to Ger- 
man _ words. 
The compli- 
ment was lost 
u us, and 
the glorious 
notes of our 
national an- 
them were 
wondrously 
sweet amid the 


was impatient, 
and we reluc- 
tantly drove 
away from - 
Siegsdorf. 
Our minstrel 
friends gave us 
three hearty 


rushed out 
from the door, 
and, waving 
his hat oyer 
» gave us 
a fa ie ell ’ 
mountain cry 
that filled the 
whole valley 
with music. 
It was a most 
inspiriting out- 
burst that left 
an impression 
on our minds 
which was not 
for a long time 
obliterated ,nor 
even now is it 
forgotten. 
Through the 


Tyrol to Ven- 
ice. 
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ess, 80 ‘ 
e sang 
greatly 
By , 20n. interested in the simple English song, and at its 
close raised their hats and bowed with the grace 
of well-bred gentlemen. They gave us some of 
peculiar mountain cries, commencing with 
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FANNI®’S HAIR. 
BY WILLIE WARE. 


I’m gazing on a token now, 
A treasure pure and fair, 

Which memory loves and values much— 
This curl of Fannie’s hair. 


I gaze, and sad tears slowly steal: 
Nothiag my grief can share, 

Save this fuir golden treasure bright— 
This curl of Fannie’s hair. 


When fortune frowns upon my path, 
And I’m bowed down with care, 
Solace I find by gazing on 
This little lock of hair. 


Ah, loved memento !—silken tress! 
_ Precious beyond compare! 
' Blest be the day she gave to me 
A ringlet of her hair! 


I gaze, and recollections come, 
And gently lead me where 

Lies the sweet head which once upbore 
This fairy tress of hair. 


Earth may take from me all I have, 
But nought shall ever tear 

From my bereaved and lonely heart 

_ This curl of Fanoie’s hair, 


T’ll hide it in my bosom now, 
And ever shield it there 

From cold, unsympathizing eyes, 
This curl of Fannie’s hair. 


THE WAIF: 
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HARRY’S YOUNG PROTEGE. 


BY H. N. O'BRIEN. 


Tr was about sunset of a summer’s day. The 
weather had been hot and sultry, and to:people 
whose business or employment was out of doors, 
it had been extremely unpleasant. In the glow- 
ing west there seemed banners of erimson fluted 
with gold flung athwart the sky; and piles of 
blue clouds, whose edges were tipped with silver, 
floated on either side. The sky scemed radiant 
with the amber rays struggling through, with 
pencil-like fringes reaching wp as if to the gray 
beyond. 

Harry Winthrop looked with a true artist’s 
eye on the glowing scene. The color deepened 
in his pale student’s face, and lighted up his 
dark thoughtful eye. 
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He loved. the beautiful—_ 


and alone in the world. Impulsive, impetuous, 
warm-hearted, he possessed true principles and 
a strong sense of the right. He was a college 
student, enjoying a summer vacation in his own 
peculiar manner. He was making a tour of the 
State of Connecticut, accompanied only by his 
good horse Selim, on whose back he now sat 
watching the clouds. 

Looking earnestly he fell into a reverie, and 
heeded not the pawing of his impatient steed. 
But suddenly the reverie was broken, and he 
looked up hastily and glanced around, on, hear- 
ing a succession of childish screams. A little 
house of wood-color, which he had been too ab- 
sorbed to notice, stood on the right-hand side of 
the road. The screams, which came louder and 
faster, impelled him to spring from his horse, 
— slip the reins around a gate-post, and 


as in most farm-houses, was 
closed tizhtly with green paper curtains, closely 
drawn. He took the foot-path, and with a few 
quick steps, found himself at the kitchen-door. 
The sight that met his eyes made the indignant 
blood boil in his veins. A woman (could she 
be @ woman ‘). with a coarse, red face, flushed 
with angry passions, held in her uplifted hand # 
large hickory stick, and close grasped in her other 
hand was a mass of tangled curls, belonging to 


a trembling, cowering child of perhaps eleven 


years. 

On seeing the stranger, the woman’s hand re- 
laxed, and with a quick bound the child sprang 
to his side and clasped his knee, looking up im- 
ploringly in the face bent towards her. 

“Go out and finish picking chips now, you 
miserable child! I'll finish settling with you to- 
night,” exclaimed the woman, angrily giving her 
frowsy hair a backward push. 

Evidently rejoiced to defer the punishment a 
few hours, the child went sobbing into the yard. 

“Is she your daughter?” inquired Harry, 
somewhat embarrassed. 

“I should hope not—such a lazy, shifiless 
thing! Here I set her to picking up chips, and’ 
the first thing I knew, she came up the lane with 
her arms full of medderweeds. No, thank for 
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r almost worshipped at its shrine. He loved to 
see the white “Star of Bethlehem” peering 
meekly up among its long, green leaves, with 
; the single white thread running through. He 
loved the March violet, the spring daisies; he 
| loved, too, all that is majestic and grand in na 
i ture. He had stood and thrilled at the mighty 
voice that ever goes up from Niagara. and fasc 

: nated, tried to pierce the misty veil that hides its 
a depths from mortal gaze. He was an orphan 


tune, she’s none o’ mine.” And the woman 
gave an impatient twitch to her sleeve, which was 
rolled above her brawny elbow. 

“ Who then is she?” asked Harry, sternly. 

“ Well, I don’t see as it concerns you to know. 
T’d like to git rid of the lazy thing any way.” 
The woman commenced a vigorous sweeping. 

- “ Why do you keep her, if you don’t want her * 
Would it not be better to give her away, or send 
her to the alms-house ?” 

“ Law, sir, I wouldn’t dare to. The neighbors 
would make a fuss. She was my husband’s 
child, by his first wife—a terrible shiftless critter 
by all accounts ; but John sot the’ world by her. 


The young un takes after the mother. When | 


John died he gin me the farm, and I was to per- 
vide for the girl. I’ve two young uns of my own 
to take care on, and if folks wouldn’t talk so, I’d 
put her in the poor-house.” 

Harry gave way to a generous impulse. 

“ Give her to me, if she will go,”’ he exclaimed. 
“J will send her to school and educate her as my 
own sister. Are you willing ?” 

-The woman looked suspiciously at him, then 
hesitated. 

“ She shall be well taken care of,” remarked 
Harry, noticing her hesitation. 

“ And brung up right?” asked the woman, 
leaning on her broom. 

Harry’s face 


“TI pledge you my honor.” 
flushed. 

* And I wont have to spend nothin’ on her?” 

“No, you shall be relieved of all expenses. I 
am rich, and can do as I please.” 

* Well, if she is willing you can have her, but 
her services will be a loss to me. Here,” she 
exclaimed, as the child entered with a full bas- 
ket, ‘do you want to go away with this gentle- 
man, Molly ?” 

The child’s eyes absolutely flashed with delight. 

_“ May I go, sir? Will you take me ?” she ex- 
claimed, almost incredulously. : 

“Yes—if you will go with me, and be my 
little sister,” he answered, kindly. 

The child caught up her sun-bonnet and has- 
tened to the door. 

-“ Can’t you kiss me good-by, Moll? I would 
not let the girl go, if it wasn’t goin’ to be such a 
good thing for her. But it will be deprivin’ me 
of. her services, and I’m none too well off.” 

Harry laid a gold eagle cn the table, which 
the woman saw with ill-concealed delight. She 
accompanied them to the gate, and assisted the 
child, who was very small of her age, to her seat 
in front of her young protector. 

“ Good-by, Molly, and if good luck comes to 
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In any person, however bad, we are told, there 
is at least one germ of good. In Mrs. Crown, 
Molly’s stepmother, it was her love for her own 
children. It was her passion—no work, no 
hardship was too hard for her to endure for them. 

As they rode along slowly, the child’s head 
rested trustingly on Harry’s breast. He began to 
have a delightful feeling, thinking how pleasant 
it was to have eome one to protect and watch 
over. Looking down on the bare neck and arms, 
which were covered with stripes and wales, a 
sense of pity and indignation mingled in his 
breast. 

“ What is your name, my child?” 

“Faith Crown. My mother calls me Molly,” 
said the child, looking up. 

“ How old are you ?” 

“ Most eleven, sir.” 

“ Have you been to school much, Faith ?” 

“Not much, sir. But I’m a good scholar. I 
can spell lots, and read in the Third Reader. 
Iknow’rithmetic, too.” 

Harry was amused. 

“ How much do you know of arithmetic ?” 

“Tcan add and multiply, and lots more. I 
never studied nothin’ besides.” 

Harry mused a few moments, while the child 
was silent with a full heart, because of his kind 
words. Poor little one! she was unused to such, 
and the tears filled her eyes. 

“ There, you can most see the village, mister,” 
said little Molly, anxious to entertain him. 

* Look up, Faith, while I talk to you. Your 
name, henceforth, shall be called Faith Winthrop. 
Do you understand?” 

“ Yes, sir. What is your name?” she asked, 
timidly. 

“Harry Winthrop. You may call me brother 
—no,” he said, his fastidious nature revolting 
from too close intimacy and too great familiarity 
with such a sun-burned little thing—“ no, call 
me uncle—Uncle Harry.” 

A stop of three days at the village hotel re- 
cruited all Harry’s energies, and at the same time 
put Faith’s wardrobe in good condition, for Har- 
ry engaged a competent dressmaker to clothe the 
child neatly and tastefully. When dressed, she 
was quite presentable. Her- slender little 
figure in white muslin, tied with a pink sash-rib- 
bon, looked very different from the ill-clad, 
wretched-looking farmer’s daughter. Her hair 
was combed and hung in soft, silky curls; her 
little sun burned face had had the tears and dust 
washed away, and revealed a patient, subdued ex- 
pression, with a fearful glance in the eye, and a 


you, don’t forzet your frends. ’ 


quivering lip, Yet the face wore an innocent, 


artless look, full of childish purity, and that 
pleased her young protector. 

Since taking her, Harry Winthrop had once 
or twice called himself “a foolish boy,” and 
wondered what his city friends would think of 
his adopted niece. But he had no one to love, no 
one to whom he was all the world. He felt that 
Providence had given him this little waif, and he 
resolved to train her for a useful life. What her 
future would be he did not pause to think. Her 
quaint manners, her odd, intelligent little speech- 
es, decided him to educate her. Still he realized 
that his was an awkward situation—he, a college 
youth of twenty-one, sole and only guardian to 
a little child, ten years his junior. 

He took her to the city in which his col 
was located, and placed her at a fashionable sem- 
inary, under the charge of an accomplished pre- 
ceptress. His little protege filled many a thought, 
and many were the plans he formed for her ben- 
efit. Although absorbed in study, and deter- 
mined to be the first man in his class, and make 
his fellow-collegians recognize in him talent, and 
perhaps genius, he still found time to call on his 
little “ Daisy,” as he loved to call her, twice 
every week. Faith regarded him as a superior 
being, and loved him with a wild intensity, whose 
depths could not be sounded. Every kind word, 
all his little gifts, his brotherly counsel and ca- 
resses were treasured by the child, and served to 
brighten and strengthen the chain which united 
them. And her helplessness, her reverence for 
him, her innocence and purity, made him love 
her as if she had been his sister, and he sometimes 
felt inferior to her in the lore of angels. By the 
end of the year, her brusquerie and country awk- 
wardness were partially dissipated. She had 
lost somewhat of her too great timidity, and be- 
gan to show a thirst for knowledge. 

Harry Winthrop’s studies were finished. He 
had delivered the valedictory amidst marked ap- 
plause. He had won high honors, and he had 
now the world before him. The dream of his 
life had been to travel, and now he was deter- 
mined to see his dream fulfilled. No longer 
should it be a dim, misty vision, but a sweet 
reality. And so, bidding adieu to Faith and his 
other friends, he went to Germany to study. 


Five years had passed over the hills and valleys 
of life, and Harry Winthrop, a bronzed and 
bearded man, with foreign air, strode again his 
native shore. Since he had left his alma mater, 
the suns of many different lands and climes had 
kissed his once pale cheek, and he had looked on 
ruins and stately edifices, and had learned to 
think. In rambling over the old world he had 
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first learned man’s power and might, and his 
weakness and insignificance. He went a light- 
hearted student ; he returned a grave, thoughtful, 
dignified man ; a man who felt the importance 
of life, who realized his own native powers, and 
who was a man among men. 

It was a June afternoon when he strolled up 
the seminary walk, and entered the chapel where 
hundreds were congregated. It was the last day 
of examination, and the young graduates were 
to read their essays before a criticizing audience. 
On the platform, but far back, were rows of seats, 
and eagerly did Harry scan each face to find his 
country blossom. Curly heads and dark eyes, 
sunny tresses and azure orbs—from all these how 
could he choose his Daisy? He knew it was her 
graduation day, and he resolved to watch the 
young girls, feeling convinced he would know 
Faith ina moment. A tall, stately girl, with 
rav@ hair and splendid oriental eyes, read her 
essay first. That could not be Faith. Next 
came a proud, haughty being, with a cold, re- 
served air. Then half a dozen passable-looking 
girls, by no means brilliant, but doubtless pos- 
sessed of those qualities which make home happy. 
Mr. Winthrop immediately decided that Faith 
was not among them. Then, with a blundering 
air, came a short, plump girl, evidently the light 
of some farm-house—with aubura hair, blue 
eyes, a good-natured expression, but plain- 
featured, with a universal awkwardness. She 
shrank from reading her composition, looking 
around fearfully, the paper trembling in her 
hand, and a blush suffusing the healthy cheek. 

That was Faith—so Harry decided. He did 
not doubt he was right, and he began to congrat- 
ulate himself on the kind impulse which had led 
to her education, though no talent and but litele 
close application to study could be perceived in 
her effusion. He was scarcely satisfied with her 
progress, but he determined she should study at 
home—for Harry owned an elegantly furnished 
mansion in his native city, which was now ready 
for the reception of himself and protege. 

The young lady whose turn came next, ad- 
vanced with graceful self-possession, which Harry 
scarcely noticed, so busily was he thinking of the 
brown, plump country girl. But his attention 
was drawn to her well-turned sentences, the close 
thought, the nice distinctions, the evident love 
for the beautiful, the true talent displayed, and 
80 well pleased was he, that he turned his atten- 
tion to its author. She was of medium height, 
slender and graceful. Her hair was of a rich, 
sunny brown, and her eyes dark gray. He could 
only see the color for a moment, then the long 
lashes swept her cheek. He was struck by the 
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innocence and purity of the pale, earnest face. 
He looked at her, watched her movements, for- 
getting all else, and then he began to wish that 
Faith’s school-days were not yet ended; he 
wished to leave her at the seminary. She needed 
further instruction, for her composition showed 
ignorance and a lack of reflection. He began 
to think he should hate to see her about his beau- 
tiful home, after seeing this girl, who, though she 
was not strictly beautiful, possessed a glorious 
soul. The country girl was so material beside 
this earnest young enthasiast. 

Somewhat out of humor, he left the hall and 
found his way to the seminary parlor. Ringing 
” the bell, he desired to see Miss Faith Winthrop 
as soon as the services were concluded, and then 
he gave himself up to thought. He heard the 
rush of departing footsteps, and he carelessly 
twirled the leaves of a crimson and gold album, 
as he heard light, approaching footsteps. Hd@itid 
not look up until he felt a pair of arms thrown 
around his neck, and a soft cheek pressed to his, 
and a sweet voice say, ‘‘ Dear Uncle Harry !” 

Somewhat offended at this display from a 
bread-and-butter school-girl, he gently unwound 
the clinging arms and looked—not into the face 
he expected, but the pale, earnest one he had 
seen with a little heart-fluctering. 


“Is it pogsible that this is my Daisy?” he 
asked, almost incredulous, seating her by himself 
on a sofa. 

“* Quite possible, dear Uncle Harry,” she an- 


swered, blushing. “I had almost given up your 
coming. You know you wrote me you would be 
here a week ago.” 

Harry did not think it worth while to inform 
her that the week had been spent in his city home, 
he, the while, chafing that his peculiar habits 
must be infringed upon by a romping girl. Nei- 
ther did he consider it worth his while to tell her 
how he had dreaded coming tor her, and blamed 
once or twice his “ boyish folly ” in removing her 
from her native sphere. He was angry at him- 
self now. 

Fuith told him about her school-life, and said 
that her kind preceptress had offered her a sit- 
uation as teacher, if she desired it, and she 
thought she would like to acceptit. Mr. Win- 
throp quickly vetoed such an arrangement, by 
virtue of bis authority, and Faith was not serry. 
The next morning "they were settled in their 
city home. 

Mr. Winthrop had an excellent housekeeper, 
but conceiving it to be improper, in the eyes of 
the world, for his adopted niece to have no lady- 
companion, he said to her, a week after their 
arrival at their home : 
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“ Now, Daisy, haven’t you some school-girl 
friend you would like to invite to spend a year 
with you? You will be lonely oftentimes with 
only an old bachelor uncle, who must give half 
his time to his literary labors. You might invite 
two friends, Daisy, and then you shall enjoy your- 
selves in society.” 

Faith was not fond of gay society, but finding 
her guardian really in earnest, she wrote to two 
of her school-friends, and her invitations were 
speedily accepted. Mr. Winthrop had expected 
to endure a perpetual martyrdom after the arrival 
of the young ladies, and had resolved to bear it 
as best he might. But, greatly to his surprise, 
his study was never molested, the library was kept 
in order, and his literary labors were undisturbed 
by sounds of lrughter and revelry, though the 
halls, the parlors, the drawing-room, and the 
young ladies’ apartments echoed musical laugh- 
ter and gay young voices. 

The two guests of Faith Winthrop were very 
unlike. Bessie Randolph was a bright little 
Southern beauty, possessed of a fortune. She 
was an orphan, and had been a parlor-boarder 
at the seminary. She was a wilful, capricious, 
restless, little beauty, and she loved Faith de- 
votedly, as much as she could and not disregard 
the claims of a college youth, with whom she be- 
came acquainted while at school. 

Adele Vane was a tall, slender girl, with pale 
yellow hair—you could scarce call it golden— 
light blue eyes and fair complexion. She was 
the second daughter of a family of seven chil- 
dren. Her mother was dead, and her sister 
Charlotte took a mother’s place with the wild, 
unruly boys, and the two girls, Adele and Er- 
mance. Her supervision was especially distaste- 
ful to the proud Adele. Their father’s income 
was small, and when the invitation to Adele ar- 
rived, the girl’s heart gave a glad throb, and she 
inwardly resolved though she went away from 
home in a style displeasing to her tastes, she 
would return the betrothed bride of a rich man. 
Faith had heard Adele say that she was unhap- 
py at home, and her kind heart, rather than any 
affection, prompted the invitation. Adcle was 
unscrupulous as to what means she employed to 
gain the end for which she sighed, and she had 
not been in the house two days, ere she was de- 
termined to beeome mistress of it, and the wife 
of the grave, dignified man who owned it. He 
was wealthy, and a fit target for her arrows. 

With winning grace she tried to induce him to 
join their social circle, and enjoy their music and 
gay chats. He complied so far as to introduce a 
number of friends to them, and to give them a 
grand party. Then he became more than ever 
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studious and taciturn. Sighing, Faith thought 
of that first week at home—its quiet tete-a-tetes 
and morning walks; the music, in which his 
deep, rich voice joined hers, and the pleasant 
readings aloud of new books. 

She was half buried among the cushions of a 
huge easy-chair, in her own sitting-room, and her 
friends were with her, Carrie was embroidering 
a pin-cushion, and Adele was busy with canvass 
and worsteds. 

“ Faith, dear,” exclaimed Carrie, “ your cush- 
ion progresses beautifully. I wonder for whom 
Adele is making those slippers? Do tell us, 
Adele,” she said, turning to Miss Vane. 

“ You shall know sometime, but I shall only 
tell you now that I shall give them to my lover.” 

“Your lover! Not here a fortnight, and yet 
you have a lover ?” cried Bessie, in astonishment. 

A peculiar smile wreathed Adele Vane’s lips, 
but she answered not. 

Though very different, the three girls were each 
possessed of a share of youthful beauty. If one 
were to compare them to stones, you would say 
that Adele was a diamond; brilliant, though 
neither beautiful nor witty enough to merit the 
simile, but she was showy. You would call 
Bessie Randolph a ruby, bright and sparkling. 
Faith Winthrop would remind you of a pearl— 
a pure human pearl was she. In society they all 
attracted admiration, and so were soon absorbed 
in the whirl of fashionable life. Many ladies 
offered to play chaperons to the three belles, and 
thus Mr. Winthrop was rescued from attending 
them, save at his own pleasure. 

One morning he accompanied them to a large 
party given by one of his lady-friends. He had 
meant to enter the room with Faith, but in a way 
unaccountable to himself, he found Miss Vane 
leaning on his arm, and Faith was with a very 
fine-looking gentleman, who seemed absorbed 
in her remarks. Bessie was with a fop, whose 
forked moustache had evidently received more 
cultivation than his brains. He was disappoint- 
ed; and still more, that he found no opportunity 
to speak to her. She was all the time surround- 
ed, and he longed to hear the animated tones ; 
but Miss Vane, too, was the centre of a delight- 
fal coterie, and she still was leaning on his arm. 
After that evening Mr. Winthrop’s studious 
habits were confirmed, and the girls soon found 
that all entreaties for him to indulge in society 
were met by a smile, or perhaps a sarcastic 
speech. Bessie did not miud this, but the others 
did, Adele, because it tended to discourage her 
plans, and Faith because she saw so little of him, 
except at table. They were all sitting in the 
parlor one evening, when visitors were announced. 
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“Mr. Hastings,” whispered Adele to Faith, in 
& tone intended for Mr. Winthrop’sear. “ Why, 
Faith, you haven’t seen him since last eve 
ning at the opera. He finds in you his beau 
ideal, I heard him say. There he comes.” And 
she turned to greet the gentleman with a smile. 

A blash mantled Faith’s face, as Mr. Win- 
throp gazed searchingly at her, and he too 
turned to his visitors with a pale face and white 
lips. He watched their manners to each other, 
and became convinced that Mr. Hastings loved 
his ward. The blush he considered proof posi- 
tive that that love was returned. 

Adele was carrying on a gay conversation with 
the fop who had played the gallant to Bessie, and 
during the conversation, she made many allusions 
to “‘ the family mansion,” the avenue leading to 
the house, “the plate” and the jewelry she had 
inherited. Mr. Trenton, believing her rich, be- 
gan to pay her exclusive attention. Adele had 
heard he was rich, and so encouraged him, be- 
lieving it better to have “ two strings to her bow.” 
How would the aristocratic Mr. Trenton have 
rated himself had he known “ the family man- 
sion” was a two-story cottage, “the avenue,” a 
stone footpath, “ the plate,” a dozen silver spoons 
and forks, the “inherited jewelry,” a watch and 
chain left her by her mother? His prolific fancy 
conjured up a magnificent structure of huge di- 
mensions, with a lawn, a park, a carriage-drive ; 
a table laden with all the delicacies of the season, 
and Adele herself the fair queen of all; the idol 
of her father, with a necklace of diamonds 
around her throat, a tiara-on her head, bracelets 
on her arms, and a general profusion and display 
of miscellaneous gems. The pictures surely 
were very unlike. Adele did not mention her 
brothers and sisters, but left him to conclude she 
was the sole heiress. But if he had known that 
Mr. Vane was an honest, intelligent shoemaker; 
in tolerably good business for the small place, he 
would have returned to Bessie, whose lack of 
pretension and boasting had made him think her 


PY Bessie, Faith and Mr. Hastings enjoyed them-. 
selves in conversation, and did not heed the flirta- 
tion going on in the bay window. When the 
guests had departed, the girls sat in the drawing- 
room, and criticised the gentlemen, while Faith 
performed the part of listener. Adele Vane had 
been saying that Mr. Hastings was conceited, 
and thought himself superior to most men. To 
this Faith answered, for she always spoke in be- 
half of the absent, if there was occasion for 
defence. 

« Adele, I am sure Mr. Hastings is superior to 
most men; and is it not natural that he who 
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knows the power of his own mind, should feel it 
too? He is superior, but not conceited, Adele. 
If you knew him better, you would not say that. 
Of all the gentlemen who are attentive to us, he 
is the most of a gentleman, in my opinion.” 

“ Mine, also,” chimed in Bessie. 

“Tam glad to see that you entertain such a 
high opinion of him, for he considers you an 
angel,” remarked Adcle, carelessly. 

Faith blushed. 

“Tam glad you appreciate him, Faith,” said 
the kind voice of her guardian, at her side. 

“ Uncle Harry, when did you enter the room ?” 
exclaimed the young girl, in astonishment. 

“IT have been here since you began talking of 
Mr. Hastings ; I did not suppose the conversa- 
tion private, or I should have spoken before.’’ 

He seated himself on a sofa near Adele. 
Faith turned her attention to Bessie, and in a 
moment, arm-in-arm, the two retired to their own 
apartments, leaving Mr. Winthrop and Adele 
together. 


Nearly six months had passed away, and Adele 
Vane’s object was not accomplished. Mr. Win- 
throp had not proposed for her hand, and she de- 
termined to adopt some decisive measure. The 
foppish Mr. Trenton still hovered in her foot- 
steps, still considered her “ divinely charming, 
pon honaw.” He would long ago have pro- 
posed for her hand, but her conduct was variable 
—sometimes encouraging, sometimes repellant, 
just as her hopes or fears concerning Mr. Win- 
throp predominated. Then Mr. Trenton put on 
‘property airs,” and vowed revenge when the 
fortune and its fair, imagined possessor should be 
all his.own. 

Bright, sunbeam Bessie Randolph made musie 
throughout the whole house, and her presence 
consoled Faith for the unpleasant addition to 
their society in Adele Vane. Faith’s pure 
mind each day found something to regret in 
Adele, but she never spoke of it. 

It was the week before Christmas, and the ser- 
vants were busy preparing dainties. Faith had 
no more to do with the kitchen than her guests, 
but she loved to concoct some favorite dish for 
her guardian, and her presence was always hailed 
with delight by the housekeeper and her assis- 
tants. Adele Vane was very shrewd, and had 
discovered that it was Faith who prevented her 
becoming mistress of Winthrop house. She 
saw that as man seldom loves, Mr. Winthrop 
loved Faith, and that he thought himself dis- 
liked by her. This latter idea she wished to 
strengthen, and on every occasion she contrived 
to join Mr. Hastings’s name to Faith’s. Faith 


had told the girls the circumstances of her rea! 
life, and that she had no claim on her kind 
guardian. 

One afternoon, the week before Christmas, 
Faith sat in the library alone. She had been 
reading the poem “Childe Harold,” and uncon- 
sciously she repeated : 

She looked out of the window, trying to re- 
call the pieture she had read. It was a cold, 
sleety day ; the wind blew, and out of doors the 
gray hue made it seem peculiarly unpleasant to 
one who rat as did Faith, surrounded by books, 
pictures, and elegant statues. It was a cheerless 
day, and sometimes a soft, slow, drizzling rain 
pattered against the windows, and obscured the 
next houses, and even the leaden-hued sky. Her 
thoughts took their tone from the weather. She 
remembered her sad childhood, and in thankful- 
ness she lifted her eyes, as if trying to pierce 
through the misty rain, up to where the rain 
never falls, and all is sunlight, radiant, beautiful. 
She looked back through the aisles where her feet 
had wandered ; she saw the shadows and sun- 
shine that God had given her, and she saw the 
flowers as well as the storms. She looked to the 
future. The shadows were thick in the large, 
dim library, as she asked herself, “ What shall 
be my future? Bailey says : 

* The heart is its own Fate. Passion is destiny.’ 


What shall mine be? 3 am not fulfilling the end 
for which I was created, idling on silken cushions, 
and with no thought for the higher things of life. 
I want intensity, depth, individuality to this life 
of mine. To live, not to exist; to strive, to 
battle, to conquer. I am not satisfied with my 
life,” she exclaimed, her face glowing, the color 

“‘ Miss Faith,” said the housekeeper, entering 
after a preliminary rap at the door, “there is a 
poor boy in the kitchen, begging for cold victuals 
and old clothes. Have you any old dresses, or 
anything for his mother, ma’am ?” 

“I will go and see him, Mrs. Williams,” said 
the young girl, rising and accompanying her. 

A little boy with ragged clothes and tattered 
hat, and shoes with plenty of holes for ventila- 
tion, unkempt hair and honest, clean little face, 
stood near the door, with basket in hand. A few 
questions from Faith drew out a story, touching, 
and artlessly told. The mother was sick, the 
father was drunk, the baby worried with teething, 
and the children were too small to work. Bid- 
ding the bey sit down, Faith filled the basket 
with bread and cakes, adding some dainties and 
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wine for the sick woman. The boy’s eyes spark- 
led with delight, as he lifted his tattered cap, and 
exclaimed: ‘ God bless ye, ma’am !” 

In answer to a few questions more, he told her 
he was Johnny O'Flynn, and lived about half a 
mile away. 

“ Wait till I come back, Johnny,’’ said Faith. 

She entered the drawing-room and told the 
touching story to her guests. With characteris- 
tic generosity, Bessie half-emptied her purse in 
Faith’s lap, but Adele said she did not like to 


beggars. 

Faith’s pretty blue silk dress was soon ex- 
changed for a quiet gray merino, and with hood 
and cloak she soon returned to the parlor. Bessie 
and Adele both declined accompanying her, and 
with one hand on the basket-handle, helping 
Johnny, and a small bundle in the other hand, 
Faith came up from the basement, passing the 
drawing-room window, unheeding the laughter 
of the two girls. 

Half an hour passed dally enough to the two 
young ladies. Bessie reclined on the sofa, and 
Adele sat in the window.’ Mr. Winthrop entered 
with his favorite Review. 

“Mr. Winthrop, you should have been here a 
few minutes ago,” smiled Adele. 

“Why sot Where is Faith?” he asked, now 
noting her absence. 

“ She’s been hidden somewhere all day, until 
a while ago she entered to beg for a poor little fel- 
low, who had all the troubles of Job,” said Bessie. 

“ And a few minutes after, we saw her facing 
the wind, helping an Irish boy carry potatoes, or 
some such thing,” continued Adele, adding: “I 
cannot see how a person with any delicacy could 
do so—making herself a sport to the gentlemen 
who see her.” Mr. Winthrop looked grave. 

“ Faith out in this storm—she is a noble girl !” 

Meanwhile Faith was rocking a baby in her 
arms and soothing it tosleep. The mother, too, 
was sleeping, and at a table near were half-a-doz- 
en children eating heartily. The mother slept 
for hours, and woke refreshed, to find the stran- 
ger lady still holding the baby and reading aloud 
from the Book of books to the children, and to 
a dirty-looking man with a pipe in his mouth, 
whom the children called: “ father.” 

The rain grew heavier, and it was almost dark, 
80 Faith left them, promising in answer to Mr. 
O’Flynn’s uncouth, though well-meant invitation, 


and his wife’s more urgent one, to come again 


soon. Johnny walked home with her. He was 
only ten years old, and his warm, Irish imagina- 
tion was enkindled by the sight of her pale, inno- 

the gentle girl. 


Arrived at home, Faith went to her owf room, 
and was soon clad in dry clothing. Mr. Win- 
throp, unaware of her return, admiring her self- 
denial, was pacing the library with firm, quick 
tread, pale face and uneasy air. Sometimes he 
paused to listen if he might hear her footstep. 
He had questioned the housekeeper, but she did 
not know in what direction the boy lived. The 
servant had lighted the pendant lamps in the li- 
brary ; the evening meal had been eaten without 
their kind host, who still walked, head bent for- 
ward, hands clasped behind him, to and fro across 
the library, crushing the gorgeous velvet flowers 
under his heavy tread. His noble face was 
shrouded in gloom, his lips were compressed. 

Suddenly his heart tiuttered ; he heard a light 
footstep that he knew. Not caring to betray his 
emotion, he stepped into a niche, in the shadow of 
a full length statue of Minerva. Faith entered, 
smiling sadly; he noticed it with a pang at the 
heart. Robed in a soft gray silk, which well suited 
her dovelike beauty, Faith stole to the window 
and pressed her cheek to the glass. There had 
been a coldness in Mr. Winthrop’s manner to her 
for weeks, and she could not tell why. Think- 
ing thus, the tears blinded her eyes. She deter- 
mined to go back to the seminary and become a 
teacher—with a low, gasping sob, as she resolved 
on that step, Mr. Winthrop came forward. 

“ Faith, you should not have been so carried 
away by such a benevolent impulse, as to go out 
in such a rain,” he said, reproachfu!ly. 

“ But, Uncle Harry, I think I did some good,” 
answered Faith, meekly. 

“J don’t doubt it, Faith, but you must have 
regard for your own health. I wish to talk to 
you. I received to-day from Ralph Hastiegs an 
offer for your hand. I believe he had your heart 
long ago. I need not tell you, Faith, that he is 
wealthy, talented, good and noble, for your heart 
will tell you the last, and I know you too well to 
suppose wealth would influence your decision. 
I promised to talk with you, and I told Mr. Has- 
tings to call this evening for his answer. You 
will see him in an hour, Faith.”” Mr. Winthrop’s 
tone was cold, hard and reserved. 

Adele Vane had been insinuating that Faith 
loved Mr. Hastings, and that her health was in- 
jured by letting “ concealment, like a worm i’ 
the bud,” ete. Mr. Winthrop had remembered 
that Faith’s form had grown slighter, her face 
whiter and purer, her eyes shining with a light 
which had nothing earthly in it, but a radiance 
which perchance was a foreshadowing of the 
glory of the beyond. He had noticed, too, the 
wistfal quiver of the little mouth and its thin lips, 
and had sighed as he saw the transparent hands 


and the pure forehead, through which the blue 
weins showed so plainly. He had thought from 
Adele’s words, that this was owing to her love 
for Mr. Hastings, and the uncertainty as to that 
gentleman’s feelings for her. 

“ Faith,” he continued, “Mr. Hastings will be 
here soon, and I will leave you to think the mat- 
ter over seriously, though of course there can be 
but one answer.” He turned to leave the 


apartment. 

“ Stay, dear Uncle Harry,” exclaimed Faith, 
with an effort; “will you not give him my an- 
ewer. A spasm convulsed her guardian’s face, 
as he answered, ina strange tone : 

“You know not what you ask.” Then he 
rapidly paced the apartment several times—then 
stood before her. “I will tell him, Faith, that 
you accept him. Will you see him this evening ?” 

“No, sir; and I hope you will not tell him 
that I accept himeither. Please decline his offer 
in my name, sir.” 

“ Faith, are you insane? Will you do violence 
to your own heart? Will you voluntarily dark- 
en your own life?” asked her guardian, with a 
strange mixture of wonder and misery in his tone. 

“ I do not love him, Uncle Harry,” said Faith, 
gently. 

“Not love him! Is it possible?” 

“ Quite possible, Uncle Harry.” 

“Don’t call me ‘Uncle Harry’ again, Faith. 
I—but I hear Hastings’s step in the hall. Come 
down to the library in an hour, Faith. I wish 
to talk with you.” 

Faith flew silently and unobserved to her own 
apartment. An hour had passed when her gen- 
tle face appeared at the library door, but it 
blanched to a death pallor, when looking in, she 
saw her guardian sitting on a cosy sofa, and at 
his side sat Adele Vane. Mr. Winthrop’s feet 
were ensconced within the canvass slippers Adele 
had embroidered. He was listening intently to 
her words. 

“Ah!” thought Faith, “he wished to tell me 
how he loved Adele Vane.” And she stole back 
again to her own room. 

The rain pattered against the windows, the 
wind shook the blinds and shutters, and Faith 
looked out until the city clocks struck twelve. 
Restless, she knew not why, she lighted a small 
hand-lamp and stole down to the library, in 
search of an odd, antiquated book, which she had 
seen on a certain shelf, in the further corner. It 
was a book of magie and sorcery, such a one as 
to frighten such a timid dove as Faith was, but 
she wanted something exciting, something to 
subdue her restlessness. She stood with the 
lamp in her hand, when the door again opened, 


and Mr. Winthrop entered, Faith started, 
as did he, in surprise that it was no burglar, as 


he supposed. 
* I was restless, and came here for a book,” 


said Faith, in reply to his questioning glance. 

“ Why didn’t you keep your appointment with 
me to-night, Faith ?” 

“ You were too busily occupied to see me, Mr. 
Winthrop. I came, butdid not wish to inter- 
rupt you.” 

“Interrupt me! O, I understand, it was when 
Adele was in here. Tell me now, Faith, why 
you rejected Mr. Hastings.” His tone was eager. 

“ Because I did not love him enough to be his 
wife,” answered Faith, coldly, turning to go. 

“ Wait a moment, Daisy. I have been trying 
to think if this be a coquettish whim.” His 
keen eyes searched her face. 

“ No, sir, itis no whim. Perhaps, Mr. Win- 
throp, as I have few chances to speak to you 
alone, I had better now say that I wish to return 
to the seminary as teacher. I think I had better 
go next week. Good night, sir.” 

In perfect astonishment her guardian looked 
at her. 

“ Will you not stay, Faith ?” 

“T cannot, sir—lI ought not,” she cried, gently. 

“You must, Faith—you mast not go. Will 
you leave me who love you so ?” he cried. 

Faith leaned against the books. 

“* Daisy, I love you better than my own soul ; 
will you be mine?” His tone was eager and 

ionate. 

“Do you not love Adele Vane ?” asked Faith, 
in a low tone, lifting her head from his shoulder. 

“Love Adele Vane! No, indeed, darling, I 
love you, and you alone, with a fervor and devo- 
tion of which I have been afraid. Mine—mine, 
my birdie,” he said, exultingly, as she dis- 
appeared up the winding stairs. 

Adele Vane was too well-bred, too heartless 
besides, to show any mortification, especially as 
she vainly believed that her host’s keen eyes had 
not penetrated her schemes. She encouraged 
Mr. Trenton, who delightedly proposed, and 
begged the engagement might be a short one. 
And then, for her plans were but half-accom- 
plished, she by tears, hints, and successful 
manucevres, tried to prevail on Faith to allow 
the wedding at Winthrop house. This, the fair 
blushing Daisy did not feel authorized to grant, 
but Mr. Winthrop, who saw it all, quietly told 
Miss Vane that it would give him pleasure to 
have her marringe solemnized in bis house. 

One bright January eve, in the presence of 
many guests, Adele Vane became Adele Trenton, 
with solemn vows and promises. Her two young 
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friends were her bridesmaids. Bessie Randolph 
looked like a glorious picture of morning, 80 
bright, so beautiful was she—and Faith like a 
holy twilight, attering a holy quiet over all hu- 
man thoughts and emotions that were sinful ; 
calming one, and making one feel purer, better, 
and more thoughtful. Faith was one of those 
who live near to Jesus, who each day grow better 
and more like the angels. 

They visited Adele’s home ; but there vanished 
all the proud air-castles of Mr. Trenton’s brain. 
He reproached his bride, who told him that as 
he was rich, it could not matter. To her sur- 
prise, she was informed that most of his wealth 
consisted in unpaid debts, and he was getting 
ashamed to meet his tailor. The journey that 
began so happily, ended in their return to the 
city with mutual distrust and coldness. 


” Adele Trenton was present ata small gathering 
at Winthrop house in early March. The bright 
little humming-bird Bessie Randolph again en- 
acted the part of bridesmaid, and a tall student’s 
eyes followed her every motion with fond delight 
and pride. And the bearded, noble-looking man, 
with the slight form at his side, looking up with 
pale, earnest face, and pure, truthful eyes, they 
were Harry Winthrop and Faith his bride. And 
Adele Trenton sighed, and a faint wish, as faint 
as the shadow of a cloud on a quiet lake, stole in 
her mind, that she had lived a true life, been true 
to her better nature, and trueto her God. But 
she banished the thought, and was as gay and 
brilliant as if no pain was gnawing at her heart- 
strings, and as if her life were not a living mock- 
ery. Mr. Hastings was gone to Maine on busi- 
ness, and he could not be present. From his joy 
Harry pitied Ralph Hastings. After the usual 
bridal tour to’the Falls, to Washington, and the 
principal Atlantic cities, the bridal party returned 
to Winthrop house, and quiet peaceful happiness. 
It was pleasant for Bessie Randolph that her 
lover began to practise law in the city, and pleas- 
anter still for him. 

Living nobly up to their high standard, and 
walking with loving hearts through this earthly 
pilgrimage, are Harry and Faith Winthrop. 


or Americans.—De Bow’s mor- 
tality statistics, compiled from the last census, 
show that the people of the. United States are 
the healthiest on the globe. The deaths are three 
hundred and twenty thousand per year, or one 
and a half per cent. of the Iu 
land the ratio is near two per cent., and in France 
nearly three per cent. Virginia and North Car- 
olina are the States, and have six 
hundred and th te over one 
hundred years of aye. 


THE STRANGER’S GRAVE. 


BY OSCAR N. REYNOLDS. 


They laid him down in the cold, dark grave, 
Around whose sides the rushes wave ; 
They marked his grave with nameless stone, 
And they left him there to sleep alone. 


No teardrop fell on the clammy ground, 
No rosebush marks the lonely mound, 
No token reared by a sister’s hand, 

For he died far off, in a foreign land. 


The thistled plant with its bonnet biue, 
Drank o’er his grave the falling dew ; 

And the wildbird sang its test note, 
On the balmy breeze of spring to float. 


But he lies all silent there beneath, 

And the wild vine twines his only wreath ; 
He has died afar from friends and home, 
And he sleeps unhonored and unknown. 


But there were friends that wept on a foreign shore, 
And long they looked, but he came no more: 
And they sighed and started in their home, 
In hope that the loved and lost would come. 


But they never knew how he calmly slept, 
And the trailing vine o’er his tombstone crept; 
They met—not on earth, but the golden shore 
Of the heavenly clime, where he went before. 
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WHO WON HER? 


BY ESTHER SERLE. KENNETH. 


But Leslie Leonard, lying stretched out at 
full length on the green turf at my side, with his 
hands clasped beneath his head and his blue 
eyes half-shut, made no reply. The sunshine, 
streaming brokenly through the dancing leaves 
of the tree above us, played over his broad, 
white forehead and glorified his beautiful 
Raphael face. 

Leslie.” 

“Don’t disturb me when I am engaged. 
Ladies grand chain !”’ 

“In mercy’s name, Leslie, what are you 
doing ?”’ I asked, bewildered. 

“ Calling the changes,”’ he replied, quietly. 

“Who for?” I cried, beginning to havea dim 
idea of his meaning, as I followed his gaze to a 
bar of sunshine in which some insects were 


sporting. 
“Those flies. They dance the ‘ Lancers’ as « 
las ever I saw it danced in my life. The 
ly persist in chang- 
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ing partners on the floor. Forward and address ! 
There—did you ever see a figure gone through 
with better in your life?” 

I could not forbear smiling, but the next in- 
stant I was serious again. 

“T wish you would let the flies alone and talk 
with me,” I said, after a pause. 

“ Well, when this figure is through. Balance 
at the corners !” 

As he lay in that position of luxuriant indo- 
lence with a half-smile parting the ripe redness of 
his lips, I gazed as I had never gazed before on 
the perfect beauty of his face. I contrasted it 
with my own as I had seen it that morning in 
my mirror, and then pressed my teeth into my 
under lip until the blood came. How I envied 
him his pink and white complexion, his yellow 
curls and dark-lashed, blue eyes! But it was 
not for my own gratification that I coveted his 
beauty. No, indeed. I liked my own dark, 
irregularly-featured face best, but I knew the eye 
of the woman I loved would be charmed with 
his roses and lilies. She loved beauty, as all 
women do, in any shape, and could I hope that 
she would turn from his winning eyes to my 
plain face, knowing nothing of the great, wor- 
shipping heart that beat for her in my bosom ? 

“Tt is not right,” I muttered. “ He is none 
the more worthy of her because his face is per- 
fect. O, if she only knew!” 

“What are you talking about, John? and 
what do you wantof me? Tellme while my 
dancers are choosing partners.” 

He turned, bright-eyed and smiling, towards 
meas he spoke. I looked at him steadily a 
moment, and then, bending forward, I laid my 
hand upon his arm. 

“ Leslie, do you love Ellen Vernon ?” 

Was it my strong will that held his gaze? 
for the blue eyes did not flinch, though a soft 
color, delicate and rich as the blush of a girl, 
tinged his cheeks, and the smile died on his lips. 

“ Why, John, what is the matter?” he cried, 
raising himself up after a moment and laying his 
hand.on my shoulder. I was tempted to shake 
off the friendly touch but did not, only repeated 
my question. 

“Tell me why you ask me this?’ he said, 
wonderingly. 

“Answer me first. Do you love Ellen Ver- 
non?” 

“I do.” 

He made answer in a firm tone with his face 
flushing and his eyes darkening. I dropped my 

+ gaze and turned away. 

Kneeling beside me on the grass he wound bis 

arm about my neck. on 


“ John, dear boy—for Heaven’s 7: tell me 
what you mean!” 

In my bitter, jealous mood, the sate anx- 
ious tone chafed me, the caress seemed an insult. 

“ Save your blandishments and soft words for 
your wooing, though you will hardly need them 
with that face of yours,” I said, shortly, with- 
drawing from his encircling arms. 

He rose to his feet and stood looking at me 
as if he feared 1 was insane. I would not raise 
my eyes, but looking through my lashes in a 
sullen way, I saw a light flash over his features 
as if he comprehended me at last, and then I 
met his gaze. He drew a quick breath, and with 
& nervous movement tossed the fair hair away 
from his face. Then coming to where I stood 
leaning against the trunk of a tree, for I had 
arisen, he laid his hand on my arm.” 

“John, this must not be,” he said. “We 
have been true friends too long to be divided 
now. That we love the same woman is a sign 
of good taste in both, think. We must be fair, 
and whoever wins must wear.” 

He smiled in his winning way, and tried to 
steal his hand into mine as he spoke. It was an 
old trick of his. I had seen that look and man- 
ner a hundred times in his boyhood when seek- 
ing reconciliation after a quarrel. Through 
sheer force of habit, I was about to take his hand, 
but recollecting myself I drew back. How dare 
he speak in that way to me when we stood side 
by side where our faces and forms were reflected 
in the water? It was an insult, a mockery. I 
told him so. 

“It can never be,” Isaid. “One must give 
up to the other, or we must choose between her 
and our friendship. I cannot kiss you or take 
your hand, knowing that if you were able you 
would rob me of my dearest hold on life. I 
cannot be your friend and Ellen Vernon’s lover 
while you support the same claim. You must 
choose between us.” 

Standing silent, his gaze wandered across the 
river shining like glass, across the meadow blue 
with wild pea blossoms, on the other side, across 
the wide, brown road beyond, with cattle grazing 
on either side, and rested at last on alow, red 
farmhouse, with two large maples before it. And 
in a great swing which was fastened to the 
boughs of one of them, Ellen Vernon swayed 
back and forth. My heart stood still at the 
sight—Leslie’s cheek flushed. 

He turned suddenly to me again, at last, and 
I could see pain in the clear depths of his eyes 
as he spoke. 

“Think a moment, John. Are we to part 
forever in this way ?” 
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_ “If you will not—” I commenced. 

“I never will,” he interrupted quickly. 
“ You will not be fair or generous. You are 
like a school boy who would fetter his competi- 
tor’s feet when prepared for a race, and then run 
for the prize alone. Of course, I will not con- 
sent to your terms!” 

“Very well, then. That is all.” 

With my arms folded across my chest, I tarn- 
ed away from him and walked slowly along the 
bank of the river. I thought that he would fol- 
low me, and ask for a good-by grasp of the 
hand, but he did not. At a bend of the stream 
I glanced back and saw him standing alone un- 
der the tree where I had left him, his gaze wan- 
dering over the river and meadow and road, and 
resting again on the snowy-robed figure that 
flitted back and forth beneath the old maples 
which stood before the door of the little, red, 
farmhouse. I held my hand over my face to 
smother a sob, which I thought in my selfishness 
he was unworthy of, as the love I had cherished 
for him died in my heart, and was carried away 
by dark thoughts as a corpse is borne furth by 
stern-visaged bearers. Then lonely, unloved, 
despairing, I pursued my way. 

Well, the summer pussed by. During its 
months [ had offered myself to Ellen Vernon 
and been refused. It was no disappointment. 
I had never expected that she would marry me, 
for I had never been fool-hardy enough to con- 
strue her friendliness into a warmer sentiment. 
But I asked her to marry me in sheer despera- 
tion—because I was wearing my life away, and 
because the certainty that she Would not be my 
wife was no harder to bear after I had asked 
her than before. I met Leslie very seldom dur- 
ing that time, and we never spoke to each other 
when we did meet. The last time I saw him we 
passed each other in the street and Ellen Vernon 
was leaning on his arm. 

The next day I went to New York. In the 
hurry and strife of business old memories were 
lost. ‘The years rolled by. 1 becamea wealthy, 
influential man. On my thirtieth birthday, I 
murried my partner’s daughter, slipping the 
bridal ring on her white finger with a last sigh 
for Ellen Vernon. My wife was beautiful, re- 
fined, intelligent and sweet-tempered. I grew 
a scoffer at the theory of first love. Little chil- 
dren which I called my own, came and nestled 
in my arms and climbed upon my knees. My 
hearthstone was a bright and happy one. All 
this time I had never seen Leslie Leonard. 

When I was forty I retired from active busi- 
ness, and purchasing a gem of a cottage in the 
suburbs of the town, took my family thither. My 


wife was more charming than ever in her new 
sphere, and my little ones thrived as only coun- 
try babies will. The days were full of calm 
pleasure. There was no studied, artistic look 
about the place, but all was shady, and sweet, and 
beautiful, and people in passing often stopped to 
admire it. 

I was reading in my porch just at sundown one 
day, and with my youngest child clinging to my 
knee, when a chaise stopped before the door and 
a gentleman sprang out. He came up the gravel- 
led walk towards me, and in a pleasant, mellow 
voice that made me look sharply at him, asked 
for a glass of water, for alady. He was a slight- 
ly-built, light-complexioned man, about five 
years younger than myself, and wore a heavy 
beard of a tawny gold color. Pleased with the 
request, for simple as it was, it seemed to infer 
that my place bore a hospitable air, I entered the 
house for a glass, intending to take the stranger 
directly to the well, where the clear, spring water 
was drawn up from its pebbly resting-place im 
an old, wooden bucket. When I came out I 
found that he had coaxed my little one into his 
arms, and carrying her, he followed me to the 
other side of the house, talking to her as he went. 

“ What is your name, bright eyes?” he asked, 
as we walked along. 

But my pet put her dimpled forefinger in her 
rosy mouth and would not answer. 

“ Tell the gentleman that your name is Ellen,” 
I said, reprovingly. 

“Ellen?” said the stranger. 
my wife's name.” 

I stopped, gave him a searching glance, and 
grasped his hand. 

“ Leslie !—Leslie Leonard, don’t you know 
me?” 

He looked bewilderingly at my face so chang- 
ed by time, and with the dark hair that shaded it 
streaked with gray, and then with the old sud- 
den lighting up of his eyes, which I remembered 
well, flung his arm about my neck, and our 
bearded lips met as in the old time. 

“John Thornton—by my life! Why, you 
dear, old fellow, I was never so glad to see any 
one before since I was born,” he said, wringing 
my hand. 

“Come into the house and stay awhile. I 
have got so much to say to you!” 

“I would like to best of anything in the world, 
but cannot! My wife is waiting for me, and we 
must be in town at eight this evening. But 
come and see me, and—you are married ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Good—and bring your family. 


“Ah! that is 


and he 


and handed it to me. “Come immediately— 
to-morrow !” 

“TI will come, certainly. Give me the child, 
while you carry the water.” 

Is it youre 

“Yes.” 

He grasped the glass and hurried away with 
my little one clinging to his neck. Standing 
half-concealed by the shrubbery, I saw him reach 
the glass of water to a lady who sat in the car- 
riage, and the skirt of whose dress I could see. 
He said something in an earnest voice, and held 
the child upto her. I looked eagerly but I could 
not behold her face as she bent forward to kiss 
it. 

“T wonder how she looks now !”—I said to 
myself—“ if her face has grown pale and care- 
worn like mine? She must be near thirty now. 
Leslie is still the same frank, warm-hearted fellow. 
What a fool I have been !”” 

I went to meet him and receive the glass, the 
child, and his good-by grasp of the hand. 

“Be sure, and come soon. I shallexpect you 
every day till you do come,” he said, and then 
kissed the baby and hurried away. I watched 
him spring into the chaise and drive off, and then 
turned and walked slowly up the path to the 
house. 

That evening as wesat alone, I told my wife 
of the incident of the day, and the story connect- 
ed with it. She smiled and kissed me, and want- 
ed to see Leslie and his wife, so we agreed to visit 
them next week. And we went. 

Leslie met us at the door, welcoming us with 
all the enthusiasm of his youth. He said, laugh- 
ingly, that he had stayed at home waiting tor us 
ever since the day he had met me so unexpected- 
ly. His wife was out, but would be in very soon. 
Meanwhile we made ourselves comfortable in nis 
cosy little parlor. His house was a small one in 
the very heart of the city, but perfect in every 
arrangement. He said that he had lived there 
ever since he had been married, which was just 
five years. 

_ Tn about half an hour afterwards his wife came 
in. She had not been informed of our arrival, 
and entered the room in her outdoor wrappings, 
a little child clinging to her, half-laughing, haif- 
crying. But Ellen Vernon never owned the 
sweet, radiant face that she turned towards me, 
as she gave me her hand. The blood that had 
rushed to my face at her entrance, ebbed away 
again before Leonard looked at me, and I went 
down to dinner by her side, entirely at my ease. 
But that evening, after tea, as Leslie and I sat 
alone with our cigars, and our wives chatted con- 


WHO WON HER? 


“ By the way, what ever became of Ellen Ver- 
non, Leslie?” 
| “ She married a Western lawyer, and went to 
Titinois,” he replied, knocking the ashes off his 
cigar with his little finger. 

“ Why didn’t you marry her ?” I queried. 

“ Simply because she wouldn’t have me,” he 
replied. 

And we looked in each other's faces and 
laughed. 


A WITTY RETORT. 


Engineer Stone, or, as he was more ons 
called among his acquaintances, “ O Rock,” 
who runs on the east end of the Peoria and 
Oquawka railroad, is a natural wag, quick at a 
repartee, and dry as achip. One day met 
with a lot of St. Louis, Alton and Chicago rail- 
road boys, at Peoria Junction, and they stepped 
into Sam Emery’s for a social glass of ale. Con- 
dactor Hedges, of the St. Louis road, as a sort 
of sentiment, gave “ Old Rock, otherwise Stone, 
a perfect brick!’ That’s very good,” exclaimed 
Stone; “ here’s to old Brush, otherwise Hedges, 
a perfect stick!” The next that was seen of 
Rock, he was pursuing a “two forty” gait to- 
ward his engine, Hedges, with a stick, close on 
his rear, This is not quite as good as the repar- 
tee of Dick Denton, while a division engineer on 
the Illinois Central, at a festival several years 
ago in De Witt county. A fellow named 
Jack R—, gave as a sentiment, “ The two Nicks, 
Old Nick and Nick Denton.” The tables came 
down with a clatter. Nick rose, as ve us & 
judge. When the noise had subsided, he said he 
fully appreciated the honor conferred upon him 
in being named in connection with Jack’s most 
intimare friend ! He hardly knew how to requite 
the kindness, but as one good turn always de- 
serves another, hagvould give: ‘ The two Jacks, 
Jack R— and Jackass.” Jack R— es 
company went into hysterics.—Jiinois 


“GOING TO DO IT.” 
“ Going to do it,” never made a fortune, built 
a house, or won a name. “ Going to du it” has 
been the bane of more people than would fill the 
census of a dozen New Yorks. The man who 
is always “‘ going to do it,” rarely if ever does it. 
The only thing be does do is to go out of the 
world without doing it. If he has a task which 
must be done, he at once announces, with a great 
deal of buasting and a great waste of words, time 
and breath, that he is “going to do it.” And 
while he is thus “ going to do it,” somebody who 
is not 8 of “ guing to do it,”’ does it and 
reaps the reward.—Portiand Transcript 
NIGHT. 
How beautiful is night! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 
Breaks the cerene of heaven. 
In full-orbed glory, yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark-biue depths; 
Beneath her steady ray 
The de-ert-circle spreads, 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 
How besatiful is 
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A LEAP YEAR STORY. 


BY ALICE H. HARRIS. 


A cueerrut fire blazed up in the kitchen 
fireplace, and threw its ruddy gleams over the 
polished floor and homely furniture of the great, 
wide room. Grandmother occupied an old-fash- 
ioned, penitential arm-chair, which was so placed 
as to command a view of the fire and one half 
of the room; the rest was in utter darkness. 
Aunt E!len—dear, plump, bewitching Aunt Ellen, 
was seated upon a cricket opposite grandmother, 
and was holding her face upon her hand and 
gazing thoughtfully into the blaze. 

We girls—Mat, Bess, Nell and myself, who 
rejoiced in the name of Sarah, corrupted to Saity, 
had wandered about from one window to another, 
peering out into the dark, rainy night, and half 
wishing we had gone to bed at seven o’clock, 
and escaped such an uncomfortable evening. 
We were terribly afraid too, that Nell, our little 
Western cousin, would become disgusted with 
our dear old Massachusetts, and set off directly 
for home. To add to our discomfort, Bess began 
to see ghosts in the corners, and Mat whispered 
that she believed a black spider had bitten her. 

“ Girls, come here,” said Aunt Ellen, just at 
this critical moment. “I see you want me to 
tell you a story,” continued she, as we came 
trooping around her. “ Now sit down and tell 
me what it shall be about.” 

“ A Leap Year story,” suggested Bess, upon 
whom the fact that it was leap year made a great 
impression. 

“Well,a Leap Year story it shall be then,” 
said Aunt Ellen, smiling a peculiar sort of a 
smile, which we could not at all understand. 

“ A great many years ago I had a beau—” 

“O fie!” said little Nell, assuming a very sav- 
age look. But Aunt Ellen only laughed and 
went on. 

“T’ll call him Richard for the present, though 
that wasn’t his name. He was a very clever 
young man, very steady and industrious, and as 
happy as the day was long. I declare, I never 
liked any one better in my life.” 

“Why did younot marry him then?” asked Bess. 

“O, I'll tell you by-and-by,” said Aunt Ellen, 
placidly. “ Well, we were all walking home 
from church one Sunday afternoon, when we saw 
just ahead of us Richard’s brother Nathan and 
my sister Mary.” 

“J didn’t know we had an Aunt —. in- 
terposed Mat. 

“They were walking along very qtety, 


neither speaking, apparently contented to just 
be in each other’s sight. Richard looked at 
them thoughtfully for a few moments, and then 
said : ‘ Ellen, what do you think of that match ?” 

“TI just told him that I had done thinking 
about it at all; for you see Nathan had waited 
upon our Mary seven years, and was likely to 
wait upon her twenty years longer. | didn’t 
suppose they would ever be married, for Nathan 
thought Mary was a deal too good for him, and 
Mary thought just the same of Nathan. 

“*Can’t we help them to an understanding ?” 
asked Richard. ‘Come, Ellen, you were always 
a great schemer—just put your wits to work, 
and by Thanksgiving we'll have a real wedding 
in the family.’ 

“*Tv’s Leap Year,’ said I, demurely. 

“« What of that?’ asked Richard. 

“* Why, nothing, only that Mary has a per- 
fect right to propose to Nathan, seeing he will 
never screw up courage to propose himself.’ 

“*T’ve got it now,’ shouted Richard. ‘ Na- 
than is going to spend a couple of weeks in New 
Hampshire scon, and while he is gone, I will 
write a formal proposal to Mary, appearing to 
come from him. Upon the same day you can 
write one from Mary to Nathan, claiming as her 
privilege the right to propose to him. Then, 
presto, tke matter is finished, and we shall have 
the proud satisfaction of knowing that we have 
benefited the human race.’ 

“TI readily assented to all this, for I was al- 
ways ready for any scheme that promised amuse- 
ment, and in this case, I quieted my conscience by 
saying to myself that we were going to practise a 
little deception that a great deal of good might 
come of it. In due time Nathan went on his 
journey, and on the day agreed upon I sat down 
to write my letter. 

“I never shall forget that day—a pleasant 
May morning, and the pink and white blossoms 
of the fruit trees looking so bedutifully, and the 
birds singing at the top of their voices. I was 
in the room above this, for I dared not write in 
this room because Mary was here. I had the 
paper before me, and the pen already dipped in 
the ink, when suddenly I paused, and thought for 
the first time seriously of what I was doing. 
But I remembered that it would never do to leave. 
the scheme half-completed, for by that time 
probably, Richard had accomplished his part, 
and so I set myself to work again. I wrote a 
very firm but modest letter, and ended it by sign- 
ing Mary’s name in full. I was not very partic- 
ular about imitating her hand-writing, for to my 
certain knowledge they had never before written 
to each other. I had finished the super- 


seription, Mary entered the room, and expressed — 


some surprise at my occupation. 

««« Who is that letter for ?’ asked she, approach- 
ing the table and observing it with great curiosity. 

“I took it up carelessly. ‘Guess,’ said I. 

“She shook her head. ‘I really can’t tell, 
unless you have got a new lover and have been 
writing to him.’ 

“«Wrong,’ said I, laughing. Pretty soon she 
went away, and then I hurried to deliver it into 
Richard’s hands, who mailed it for me. 

“« There,’ said I, to myself, as I walked home- 
ward, ‘I’m glad that’s done. Now there are 
some hopes that we shall have Mary married and 
happy at last. Dear me, I wonder what the 
folks would say if they only knew ?” 

“That evening, Richard catled to escort me 
to singing-school. As I was tying on my bonnet, 
I ventured to ask Mary to go with us, and 
to my great surprise, she consented. As we 
three went along, Richard and I talking and 
laughing, and Mary only speaking a word 
now and then, we came up behind another party. 

“*T never in my life,’ said Eleanor Mason, 
‘saw two such fools as Nathan Richardson and 
Mary Bright. If she had only managed rightly, 
she might have entrapped him years ago ; and if 
he had only had the courage of a mouse, he 
would act like a man and not like an idiot.’ 

“ We fell behind and walked slower. I never 
was so angry in my life, and as for Mary, she 
seemed to grow quite faint and feeble all of a 
sudden. I knew Richard was angry too, but he 
said nothing, and presently we came to the 
schoolhouse. As we forced through the entry, 
Eleanor Mason met us face to face. 

*«« Good evening, Ellen,’ said she, ‘and Mary 
here, too—why, how do you do?’ 

“Mary answered her in a cool, quiet way, but 
as for me, I flounced past her, without even lodk- 
ing at her. How Mary got through that eve- 
ning I don’t knoW, but she did somehow. When 
we got home, I went directly up stairs, but she 
said she would come in here and warm her, for 
the night was rather chilly. So I went up alone, 
but presently came back in my stocking feet and 
listened at that door, and then pushed it open 
a little and looked in. There she was, kneeling 
by the fire with her head in a chair, crying very 
quietly. It was evident that Eleanor Mason’s 
words had wounded her deeply, more deeply 
than I had supposed. Ah me! if Eleanor Ma- 
son had only known what a worthless husband 
she was going to have herself, I think she would 
not have been so harsh in judging others. 

“Well, a day or two went by, and one morn- 


ing Neighbor Judkins vorrs his ox team, 
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and after a great deal of preparation, fished out 
from his coat-pocket a letter, and handed it to 
mother. Mother put on those very spectacles of 
hers, and looked, and looked, and looked, and at 
last, she concluded that it must be for our Mary. 
Mary had gone to the barn after eggs, and so I 
took the letter and ran out to find her. There 
she was perched on a mow, hunting for the 
speckled hen’s nest, and I tossed the letter up to 
her, and ran off. I saw no more of her until 
dinner-time, and mother was dreadfully angry to 
think she wasn’t there to wash the vegetables and 
arrange the table, for I had to do something else 
that day. Well, while we were at dinner, she 
came in with the step of a queen, and a face as 
bright as a June day. 

“* Bless the girl said mother, laying down 
her knife and fork and looking at her. Father 
stared, but said nothing, and I attended pretty 
closely to my dinner. After dinner Mary washed 
the dishes as usual, and not a word was said 
to any of us about the letter. I understood pret- 
ty well why this was, for in writing it, Richard 
had said, in Nathan’s name of course, that it 
would be better to keep the matter quiet until he 
should get home. 

“The days went by. Everybody remarked 
that Mary looked younger and appeared more 
animated than we had remembered her as look- 
ing or appearing for some time. Mother thought 
it was owing to her stirring about doing the 
housework, and not sewing as much as she used 
to. Father ascribed the change to his nice cider, 
which was, in his opinion, the cure for all the ills 
that flesh is heir to. I, who was in the secret, 
knew chat Mary was drinking large quantities of 
an elixir which you know nothing about, children. 
One evening, father came in with his newspaper, 
and took a seat just here by the fire to read the 
news, as was his custom. 

A sudden exclamation from father made us all 
look up ; he had his eyes fixed upon the paper, 
but after a while he lifted them, and shot a queer, 
quick glance at Mary, and then raised his hand 
to his mouth, as if to keep back a groan. 

“What is the matter?’ said mother. Mary 
didn’t speak, but she kept her eyes fixed on 
father, awaiting his answer. He took another 
look at Mary, stammered out something which 
we couldn’t understand, and then folding up the 
paper and putting it in his pocket, he began to 
walk up and down the room. Mother didn’t ask 
another question, she understood father too well 
for that, but she, as well as the rest of us, watched 
him as closely as we dared. Pretty soon he took 
down +is hat and went towards the outer door, 
but when he got as far as the entry, he stopped 
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and called to mother, and they held a long whis- 


pered conference there, not a word of which we 
heard. By-and-by father opened the door and 
went out, and mother came back to the fire. 

“« Mary,’ said she, ‘ you look tired—you had 
better go to bed; and’ Ellen too—I don’t want 
you any longer.’ 

“ We were both young women grown, but we 
acted upon her hint without a word. Children 
were better trained in those days than they are 
now. As we passed through the entry, Mary 
stooped and picked up something, which she hid 
in her dress until we were up stairs and safe in 
ourown room. Then she drew out before my 
eyes the identical paper father had been reading, 
and which he had somehow dropped in the entry. 

“«QO, Mary,’ said I, as if the idea had just 
struck me, ‘let me look at that paper a minute ; 
there is an advertisement that I want to see.’ 

“ The fact was, 1 was anxious that she should 
not look at the paper that night, for I felt certain 
there was bad news for her in it. So I said the 
first thing that came into my head in hopes to 
get possession of it. 


“«You may have it in a minute, Ellen,’ said 
she, firmly, ‘ but I must look at it first.’ 

“ Then she seated herself and ran her eye eager- 
ly over the first page. I was in despair, as you 


may imagine, but not long, for just as Mary was 
turning the sheet and preparing to scan the next 
page, I leaned forward and blew out the light. 

“ How she deplored her carelessness, as she sup- 
posed it, which had put out the light. Then she 
asked me eagerly, if there were any matches in 
the box, and | groped my way toit, and having 
ascertained, I answered with truth that there 
was not one there. 

“ Just then we heard mother coming up stairs, 
and we saw the gleam of the light she carried, 
as she passed by our room door. She went direct- 
ly on to the south chamber, which we kept for a 
spare room then, and we heard her moving about 
in it apparently arranging things, for full half 
an hour. Then, our attention was suddenly 
attracted by a noise below, the opening of doors, 
voices hushed to whispers, and finally what seem- 
ed to be a procession coming up the stairway, 
the sound of feet treading cautiously and planted 
firmly on every stair, as if the burden that the 
hands bore was exceedingly valuable. 

“T never was so frightened in my life, children. 
Those mysterious noises in the night-time, too, 
filled me with more awe than anything ever did 
before or has since. I whispered to Mary, but 
she made me no answer, and when I had found 
my way to her side, I discovered that she had 


fainted, and was lying on the floor as if dead. 


“ What should I do? I debated a moment, and 
then cautiously unlatched the chamber door and 
passed into the entry. Some one had left a can- 
dle upon the floor, probably setting it down has- 
tily and then forgetting it. Though the light 
was a feeble one, I immediately decided that it 
was sufficient for my purpose, which was to read 
that portion of the news in the paper which had 
so affected my father. So I brought the paper 
out, unfolded it and hastily looked it over; I was 
more fortunate or unfortunate perhaps than 
Mary, for it was not long before my eyes fell 
upon this paragraph : © 

“* We are deeply pained to include among the 
victims of the late frightful railroad accident, one 
of our own townsmen, Mr. Nathan Richardson, 


a young man of whose talents and character it is 
needless to speak.’ 


“ There was more, but I couldn’t read the rest 
of it, I was so thunderstruck. I understood now 
the mystery of that evening; Nathan was dead 
and had been brought to our house, for having 
no mother or sisters, Nathan and Richard had 
no settled home. A step startled me and a hand 
laid on my shoulder made me shiver with fright. 

“* Ellen, what are you doing here ?’ 

“Tt was Richard, who spoke, but his voice 
hoarse, and his face paler and sterner than I 
ever before seen it. I held up the paper. 

“*T know all, Richard—he is dead !’ 

“No, Ellen, thank Heaven, it is not as bad 
as that; he lies in a very critical situation, it is 
true, but as long as there is life I shall hope.’ 
He brushed his hand across his face as he spoke ; 
they two being alone in the world had more af- 
fection for each other than brothers usually have. 

“*Where is Mary?’ said he, suddenly. ‘ Try 
and keep this from her till t»e morning.’ 

“started ; 1 had entirely forgotten Mary, and 
had left her lying upon the floor. I took a hasty 
leave of Richard, brought a light into our room, 
and after ‘a while I succeeded in bringing Mary 
to life, though I almost thought then, that it 
would be as well for her to die, as to come back 
into such a cruel world. Fortunately for herself 
and for me, she sank into a sleep, which lasted 
through the night. 

“ Scarcely anybody ate breakfast that morning, 
though nearly all pretended to do so; but it 
wouldn’t do, anxiety made us almost hate the 
sight of food. Mary had been told, and had 
borne it beautifully as mother said. We saw . 
nothing of her, for she had gone at once to 
Nathan’s room and was busy in the duties of her 
new office. And a quieter, more gentle or better 
nurse there never was in the world. 


“ Well, time vay and one day Nathan 


was better and the next he was worse, but after a 
long time the doctor said he would recover. 
“T used to watch Nathan and Mary some- 
times, and wonder if the affair of the letters was 
ever mentioned, and each day I half-dreaded to 
be called to an account for my share in the busi- 
ness. Richard and I often congratulated our- 
selves upon the success of our scheme, for the 
pair of lovers for whom we had plotted, appeared 
almost as happy as we could wish. I say almost, 
for occasionally I noticed a slight shade on Mary’s 
face which did not betoken perfect happiness. 
One day, long after Nathan had left our house, I 
went into that great closet to look for some 
pieces of a dress, leaving the door a few inches 
ajar. Mary sat sewing and humming some good 
old tune ; but in a moment the humming ceased, 
Theard a step in the entry, and in came Nathan, 
looking, as I noticed through the crack of the 
door, as if he were perfectly satisfied with the 
world and everything in it. ; 

“I was still looking, at him, when by a quick 
movement he dislodged a letter from some pock- 
et, and it fell at Mary’s feet. She stooped for- 
ward, rather hastily, I thought, and picked it up, 
just glancing at the superscription, as she return- 

to the owner. 

*That must be a very valuable letter,’ said 
she; ‘I hardly ever saw it out of your hands 
whilst you were sick.’ 

“*Tt is invaluable,’ was Nathan’s laughing 
answer. ‘I wouldn’t part with it in exchange 
for a mine of gold.’ 

“* Perhaps it is from a lady,’ said Mary, look- 
ing as if she would like to see the inside of it. 

“«Exactly,’ was the reply, ‘you’ve hit the 
mark ; it is froma lady.’ 

“*T shouldn’t be at all surprised if it were a 
love-letter,’ was Mary’s next remark, uttered 
with a laugh, which didn’t sound at all natural. 

“You are right again, Mary—it is a love- 
letter. How wonderful that you should*guess so 
correctly,’ and here he laughed as if the matter 
was some good joke and intensely amusing. 
Mary moved away towards the window and kept 
quite silent, whilst I, like the goose that I was, 
remained in the closet, half-smothered, hardly 
daring to breathe, and still less daring to go out 
and proclaim the truth, that the letter had been 
written by myself. There was a long silence ; 
it seemed full an hour to me in my uncomfort- 
able hiding-place, then I heard Nathan say : 

“* Well, Mary, you see I’m waiting patiently 
to be catechized ¢’ 

“She looked at him sharply. ‘I don’t un- 
derstand you,’ she said. 


“*Shall I tell you t that letter ; 
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the subject seemed to be interesting to you just 
now?” I actually trembled for fear of what 
would come next. 

“*T care nothing about your letters,’ said 
Mary, in atone of voice which did not quite 


‘agree with her words. ‘ You are able, I suppose, 


to take care of your own correspondence; or 
perhaps you would like to have me assist you ?” 

“*To be sure I should,’ was the mild reply 
to this last bitter retort ; ‘but at present I’ve no 
idea of corresponding with any one, for I have 
something pleasanter to think of. So you wont 
acknowledge you know who wrote this letter ?” 

“*T! of course not. What have I to do with 
your love-letters 

“‘A great deal, I should judge, as long as you 
wrote the only one [ ever received.’ 

“« What in the world do you mean? I do be- 
lieve you are crazy,’ and Mary looked angry 
enough, whilst I felt as if I could sink through 
the floor into China, if by that means I could 
escape this pair of angry lovers. 

“Nathan advanced and held out his letter to 
Mary. She cast her eyes over it and then re- 
turned it, not haughtily but quietly. 

“Did you think 1 could write that letter, 
Nathan, and then look you in the face after- 
wards? Someone has done this for a joke, it 
is not my handwriting.’ 

* Tt was now Nathan’s turn to look indignant. 

“*T wish I had those jokers here,’ said he. 
Mary glanced once more at the letter. 

“*The date is the same as that of the one 
which you wrote me,’ was her remark. 

“*T wrote you! I solemnly declare, I never 
wrote you a letter in my life, Mary.’ 

“T couldn't help it, but just at that terrible 
moment the shelf above me, which I had laid 
hold of in my agony, gave way, and down came 
a heap of dishes upon my devoted head. The 
astounding crash frightened me into a fainting 
fit, and when I came to myself, I found that I 
was safe up stairs out of the reach of the infa- 
riated Nathan. 

“*You bad girl, how could you?’ said Mary, 
leaning over me and laughing. ‘We've found 
you out, and Richard, too; but it’s all right 
now ; Nathan and I have had our last quarrel.’ 

“And sure enough the next ‘i hanksgiving, 
there were two couples married at our house, 
and mother and father lost all their daughters. 
There, children, there’s my Leap Year exploit 
for you, not to imitate, but to take warning by.” 

“Aunt,” suid Mat, “where are Nathan and 
Mary now ?” 

“ With your father and mother, 1 suppose,” 
was the laughing reply. 
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MEDITATION. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


°Tis net in a gilded palace, 
That glows with sapphire’s beam ; 
But a dense and lonely forest 
Beside a crystal stream, 


Where the gentle wavelets ripple 
In a soft, melodious flow, 

And the withered leaves of autumn 
Reflect a golden glow, 


That I fondly love to dwell, 
With my heart and harp alone, 

And sing in my plaintive strain 
My world of grief and groan. 


Tis here I often wandered 
With her I loved“so well; 
While the sky above me seemed 
Of happiness to tell. 
But she’s gone to a better land, 
Which rises to my view; 
Where the angels plume their golden wings 
Through the endless realms of blue ; 


While I am sitting all alone 
On the sad and mystic shore 

Of the beautiful, babbling, shaded brook, 
That she treads upon no more. 


But Ill not tarry long below: 
But a few more dreary hours, 
And I shall come to the pearly gates 
And vine-encircled bowers. 


» 
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THE SECRET CRIME. 
A SINGULAR NARRATIVE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Not among the least curious and entertaining 
experiences in crime, and the fallibility of human 
penetration to detect its authors, afforded by the 
records of the English Pleas of the Crown, from 
& remote period to the present day, is the follow- 
ing strange incident, the- very peculiarity of 
which seems a sufficient warranty of its trath, 
since efforts of fiction rarely place men in posi- 
tions so novel, and yet so entirely possible. A 
dim recollection of having seen a somewhat sim- 
ilar narrative in print a number of years since, 
has not deterred the writer from offering it to the 
public, as it must necessarily be new to many. 

The locality of the story was the little village 

of N——,, lying half a league inland from one 
of the coasts, and containing a mixed population, 


chiefly composed of rough and hardy seafaring 
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men. By this designation, the reader will under- 
stand as well those who were openly and notori- 
ously engaged in the contraband trade, plying a 


| hazardous and illicit, but extremely profitable 


commerce, between their own country and the 
neighboring shores of France, as well as those 
who engaged in @he more honest operation of 
coasting and fishing. 

As a natural consequence of this state of facts, 
the inhabitants of N———- were in a remarkable 
degree rude and uncultivated. The women, for 
the most part, were ill-favored and slatternly in 
their appearance, and the men uncouth, rough’ 
and boorish. Nor were these the only unfavor- 
able characteristics of the place. Some of the 
younger and more daring spirits were criminals, 
who had fled from other sections of the country, 
and who had, we may reasonably suppose, 
been attracted thither by the congenial freedom 
and recklessness of the smuggler’s life. This 
latter class, while for the most part, young, hand- 
some and remarkably courageous in their pecu- 
liar calling, were at the same time, malignant, ' 
vindictive and ferocious; the best evidence of 
which qualities, were the brawls which period- 
ically disturbed the village. The inhabitants of’ 
the neighboring towns held the contrabandists of 
N—— in the worst possible repute, and it was 
more than hinted that they were guilty of other 
and more heinous crimes than that of smuggling. 
But as regards the uncivilized character of the 
inhabitants of N——, there must be made one 
exception. For seventeen years there had been 
growing up to womanhood and beauty, in this 
unlovely community, a being whose virtues and 
loveliness might have redeemed it from all its 
reproaches. Kate Clifford—this was her name— 
had been rescued when a mere infant by some of 
the coasters, from a wrecked merchantman, 
which foundered in a heavy gale near the shore; 
she, it was believed, being the only person saved 
from the wreck. Thrown thus, in her earliest 
childhood, waif-like, among this peculiar people 
(a people especially zealous in bad works), she 
ripened from girlish beauty into womanly perfec- 
tion the more speedily because of the wild and 
careless freedom of her life. Tall and perfectly 
symmetrical in person, with her dark, eloquent 
eye and musical voice, she might have well orna- 
mented any higher grade of social existence, in — 
which fate might have chanced to place her. 

And yet, there was that in her daily intercourse 
with the rudest of those who surrounded her, 
which elsewhere would be soughtin vain. They 
treated her with a deference and respect which 
fully showed that she was acknowledged among 


— she seemed to .* 
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hold the same relation with them that a queen 
might to her loyal subjects. ' 

The leaders of the young and desperate spirits 
to whom allusion has bee made, and themselves 
the most desperate and unscrupulous of any, were 
Edgar Carroll and Mark Maynard. Each was 
the leader of an admiring clgss, and they had 
hitherto been rivals in all matters connected with 
their occupation. Now, however, they met in a 
rivalry more fierce, more anxious than any which 
had yet engaged their minds. Both seemed 
simultaneously to have suddenly become aware 
of the peculiar beauty of Kate Clifford—and with 
the headlong impulsiveness which characterized 
allof their passions, they abandoned for the 
while all other pursuits, and devoted themselves 
exclusively to her service. But it was at best a 
hopeless love from the first. Both seemed to 
feel instinctively, that a prize so bright as this 
which they were seeking, was far beyond their 
grasp—that Kate Clifford, matchless as she was, 
in her loveliness of person and refinement of 
spirit, could’ never mate with them, and that 
their vanity in this direction was destined to 
work no profit to either. Yet, with a gloomy, 
dogged obstinacy, they continually met each 
other in her society, happy to receive the occa- 
sional smiles which the womanly vanity and co- 
quetry of their idol prompted her to bestow 
upon them, while at the same time, their half- 
rude, half-bashful advances were received with a 
quiet dignity which effectually abashed them. 

A few words willbe amply sufficient to de- 
scribe the sentiments of the village beauty tow- 
ards these hupeless aspirants for her love. Se- 
cretly despising them both, she yet encouraged 
their passiuns sufficiently to keep it alive, from 
the gratification afforded her by the knowledge 
that her power had been strong enough to hum- 
ble two such ungovernable natures to her feet ; 
and io the lack of hearts more congenial to con- 
quer, with a coquettish exercise of her charms 
of person and mind, which half-invited, half-re- 
pelled, and at the same time almost crazed her 
admirers, she readily coerced them into a perfect 
state of submissive devotion, that filled their 
every thought and act. 

Not far from the village, separated from it by 
a strip of the forest, filled with underwood (which 
we shull have occasion to refer to hereafter), 
stood the lofty turrets of Grenville Castle. And 
it was while matters were in the position just 
déscribed, at the village, that Lord Robert, the 
present representative of the noble family whose 
name he bore, took up his abode there, with 
the avowed intention of continuing it indefinitely, 
* The history of this nobleman, young, hand- 


some and wealthy as he was, was as brief as in- 
structive. Naturally of a generous and impul- 
sive temperament, upon succeeding to his ances. 
tral title, five years previous to the date of this, 
his first appearance at Grenville Castle, tempted 
by the example of gay companions, and betrayed 
by his own too ardent spirits, he had plunged into 
the whirlpool of metropolitan life, and enjoyed 
to satiety the intoxication which its splendid sins 
offered him. Tired and disgusted at length 
with the heartless emptiness of his life, his better 
nature once more gaining the predominance, he 
emerged from the gay haunts of London, for- 
swore its dissipations forever, and resolved to 
abandon at the same time all his vicious associ- 
ates and habits. In pursuance of this resolution, 
he came to the castle, bringing with him a nun- 
ber of domestics, and entered at once upon the 


"new course of life which he had prescribed for 


himself. 

It was the second morning after his arrival, 
while walking upon the headland which bordered 
the sea, that he accidentally encountered Kate 
Clifford. She stood near the edge of the cliff, 
having removed the gipsey hat which she wore 
in her occasional rambles, and with her black 
hair unbound and streaming back in wild luxuri- 
ance over her shoulders, her eyes lighted with 
natural enthusiasm at the scene she beheld, and 
the red tinge of exercise burning faintly through 
the rich brunette of her complexion, she was 
looking off upon the sea, as it heaved its white- 
crested billows with perpetual restlessness, and 
flashed back the bright rays of the summer sun. 
Lord Robert paused involuntarily, and gazed 
with the fascination of admiration and surprise 
upon the beautiful girl. Never, he secretly con- 
fessed, had he seen anything in the shape of wo- 
man one half so lovely—no, not even the proud- 
est belles of the metropolis. How long he might 
have gazed, unconscious of anything save her 
presence, must have been problematical; but a 
slight noise made by him drew her attention 
towards him, and her color deepened as she en- 
countered his earnest eyes. Raising his hat with 
a respectful bow, Lord. Robert passed on, query- 
ing in his own mind who and what the lady—for 
80 he mentally styled her—could be. 

His curiosity wpon this point was soon satisfied 
by inquiries, and the story of Kate Clifford's ro- 
mantic introduction and life among the people of 
N——,, increased his interest in her. Frequent 
meetings, always accompanied by a bow upon 
his part, and a smile of recognition trom her, 
speedily ripened into an acquaintance. And that 
Lord Grenville’s admiration gradually warmed 
into affection, is demonstrated by the fact that he 
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now sought her company daily, and that their 
rambles were never as before, taken in solitude. 

The event of this intimacy was certain from 
the first. Its causes may be briefly recited. Fur- 
ther companionship with Kate Clifford had fully 

ed Lord Robert that he had at last dis- 
eovered the great predominant necessity of his 
life—a woman, beautiful in mind as in person, of 
a congenial heart, and who loved him truly and 
devotedly. And upon his part the passion was 
most ardently reciprocated ; for the first time in 
his wayward life, he had gained the experience of 
a pure and earnest passion. What the world 
might say he cared not. He had discarded for- 
ever the heartless conventionalities of his former 
life, and was now living, and so meant to live, 
in virtuous and happy seclusion. And after 
what has just been said, the reader will find no 
great difficulty in believing that Kate had con- 
sented to share this existence with him. 

It was hardly eight months subsequent to 
Grenville’s arrival, that the castle blazed with 
light ene evening in honor of the marriage of its 
lord with the beauty of the village. Every win- 
dow held a dozen lighted tapers, and soon masic 
lent its witchery to the joy of the evening. A 
merry company of Lord Grenville’s friends, male 
and femaie, were gathered within to rejoice in 
his happiness ; and more than one of the gentle- 
men present, as he looked towards Kate, now 
Lady Grenville, as, robed in a dress of the pur- 
est white, her hair twined with orange blossoms, 
and her beautiful face beaming with pride and 
joy, she leaned lovingly on the arm of her hus- 
band—more than one of these secretly envied 
the latter his choice. 

And while the music swelled the loudest, while 
the feet of the dancers tripped the merriest, and 
the mirth and joy of those within was at its 
height, a strange and significant spectacle might 
have been witnessed without. Attracted by the 
glare of light from the castle, a man had just 
crossed the meadows which lay between it and 
the sea, and pausing before the great entrance, 
gazed curiously at the windows. He was clothed 
in the dress usually worn by the inhabitants of 
N——-; in addition to which he wore a wide- 
brimmed hat, slouched low down over his eyes. 
One of the servants just then issued from the 
castle, and to him the man directed the inquiry : 

“ What’s all this—what’s going on inside ¢”’ 

“It is my lord’s wedding night,” was the reply. 

“ A wedding—who is the bride ®” 

The servant shook his head. 

“He called her Kate, once when I was by. 
The other name I don’t remember, but I should 
know it if I should hear it spoken.” 


“ Kate?” the other exclaimed, with startling 
emphasis. “Not Kate Clifford 

“ Yes, that was it. I remember—” 

A curse—an oath—an imprecation, so bitter, 
so fearful, that the servitor recoiled with astonish- 
ment, dropped from the lips of the stranger. 
The latter instantly raised his glaring, bloodshot 
eyes towards the window of the drawing-room, 
just above him, where a moment before the shad- 
owy silhouettes of the figures of Lord and Lady 
Grenville had appeared, sharply defined upon 
the light drapery which intervened between them 
and the strange spectator. With the most hate- 
fal fury depicted upon his malignant face, the 
latter shook his clenched hand repeatedly towards 
the window, uttered another and most frightful 


imprecation, and disappeared. 


Indulgent reader, we have told thus far what 
might reasonably pass for a love story; your 
pardon —we had no intention of doing so at the 
outset. We must censure this insane pen of ours, 
ever too ready as it is, to scribble its way into 
the heartsome experiences of life, and to ignore 
the severe actualities. And if the reader has 
perchance become interested in this chance love 
story (for, upon cur honor, it wrote itself, almost ; 
that is, the love part of it), we are sure he will 
pardon us,for marring it so sadly as we must, in 
order to introduce the actual facts upon which it 
is based. 

Two days had elapsed since the wedding at the 
castle, and the hilarity connected with the event 
had su‘tered no perceptible diminution. Upon 
the morning of the third, an equestrian expedi- 
tion was projected, and as the plan met the hearty 
concurrence of all, preparations were immediate- 
ly made. All were speedily in the saddle, save 
Lord Robert and his bride, and in a moment 
they also appeared. The former lifted the lady 
lightly to her saddle, and then looked for an in- 
stant from her graceful form, clad in a closely- 
fitting riding-habit of green, to the plume which 
shadowed her face. 

“ Bend thee hither a moment, my Lady Kate, 
I have something to whisper,” he said, with 
mock gravity. And as she inclined towards 
him, yielding to the pressure of his arm, he 
snatched a kiss from her lips. Her riding-whip 
descended lightly upon his shoulders, and with a 
merry laugh she transferred the blow to her horse, 
which bounded fleetly away. Waving her cap in 
laughing defiance, she increased the speed of her 
flight, pursued now by the whole company, 
headed by Sir Robert. It was the sunniest of 
April days, the air was soft and balmy, and the 
hoofs of the horses severed the violets as they 
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passed, while many a laborer suspended his toil 
as the gallant cavalcade swept past him, enlivened 
with gleeful shouts and peals of merriment, as 
‘Lady Kate still led the mad gallop over league 
after league of grassy plains, 

Laugh on right merrily, goodly companions ! 
Gaze proudly, Lord Robert, at your peerless 
bride—kiss your hand again to her, in answer to 
her repeated defiance! But never again shall 
she feel the pressure of your lips—that playful 
kiss was the last! When her lips again meet 
yours, two shall be white and cold, chilled with a 
lasting coldness ! 

Running through the centre of the wood which 
lay between the castle and the village, once be- 
fore referred to, was a sinuous path, barely of 
sufficient width to allow two horsemen to pass 
abreast. The sun had passed perhaps half way 
from the zenith to the horizon, when our caval- 
cade entered the forest from the village side, and 
proceeded leisurely towards the castle. Lord 
Robert and Kate led the way, riding together, 
and the others followed, each lady riding by her 
cavalier. A third of the way had been passed, 
and the leaders had just turned an abrupt curve 
in the path. Lord Robert turned his face towards 
his bride, smiling approval at a light jest she had 
uttered—the first words of a retort were upon 
his lips, when the report of a pistol, which still 
sounded too heavy for that of a pistol, rang 
through the forest. Lord Grenville reeled in the 
saddle, clutched wildly at his loosened rein, fell 
forward upon the neck of his horse and instantly 

ired ! 

In men of well-balanced minds, the presence 
of alarming danger has the effect of exciting in- 
stant action. Before the echoes of the fatal shot 
had died away, four of the gentlemen had thrown 
themselves from their saddles; two rushed to se- 
cure the rearing and terrified horse, which still 
bore the weight of his dead master ; the others 
threw themselves upon a man whom their quick 
eyes had detected standing within the wood, still 
holding in his hand a loaded pistol. The prompt- 
ness of their action allowed no chance for escape ; 
and though the prisoner at first struggled violent- 
ly with his captors, he was unceremoniously 
hurled senseless to the earth by the indignant 
hands of one of them. 

Lord Robert was at once lifted carefully from 
his saddle and stretched upon the grass, his head 
resting upon the knee of one of his friends. A 
round, smooth hole in the very centre of his 
white forehead, marked too surely the passage of 
the murderous bullet. Anxiously the companions 
gathered around the spot, the ladies sobbing with 
terror, and leaning upon their attendants, them- 


selves hardly less moved. Lady Kate was kneel- 
ing by the side of her slain husband, clasping his 
cold hand tightly in hers, and repressing for the 
moment the crushing agony which blanched her 
face to a deathly whiteness. One of the gentle- 
men placed his fingers upon Lord Robert’s pulse, 
but it failed to respond to the pressure. Asa 
last test, his hunting-frock and waistcoat were 
torn open, and the hand pressed upon his heart. 
It was still—the breast itself was hardly warm! 

“ He is dead!” The words fell like the voice 
of doom upon theear of Lady Grenville. Turn- 
ing her eyes in a frenzy of horror towards the 
man, who was just recovering from the stunning 
effects of the blow he had received, and who had 
arisen to a sitting posture—a hand being laid 
heavily upon either shoulder—and then seeking 
once more the paling features of the dead, she 
sank senseless into the arms of one of the ladies, 
with the feebly-attered words : 

“ My husband—AMark Maynard—O, you have 
murdered him !” 

Slowly, sadly, and with heavy hearts, the cav- 
aicade returned to the castle, bearing with it the 
dead, the still insensible lady, and the prisoner. 
Three days after, Sir Robert Grenville was placed 
in his ancestral tomb, mourned by his friends, 
but most of all by his bereaved and heart-broken 
bride. As for Mark Maynard, he exhibited from 
the first moment of his arrest, a brutal indiffer- 
ence which added to the universal indignation 
felt in the neighborhood against him. So preva- 
lent indeed did the absolute conviction of his 
guilt appear, that it became plainly evident that 
an impartial trial in the county where the offence 
was committed, would be simply impossible ; 
and a successful application was made soon after 
indictment, for a change of venue. London was 
designated as the proper place of trial, and the 
cause was accordingly placed upon the calendar 
of the then next ensuing Old Bailey. 

Aside from the deep interest usually attending 
the examination of a capital crime, the trial of 
Mark Maynard elicited a degree of excitement 
and curiosity rarely equalled, even in London. 
The popularity of Lord Grenville, the singular 
circumstances of the crime, and general sym- 
pathy for Lady Kate, drew together such a 
throng upon the morning of the trial as the court- 
room had never before held. 

The evidence of the prosecution was brief, di- 
rect, and of itself conclusive. The place and 
particulars of Lord Robert’s death were proved 
by Lady Grenville, aud a number of those who 
had accompanied them, as well as the arrest of 
Maynard within ten feet of the murdered man’s 
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horse, holding the discharged pistol. So plain 
and convicting, in fact, was the testimony, that 
there seemed no loophole for escape. Upon the 
part of the defence, however, a most singular 
and startling fact was proven—and that by the 
witnesses for the prosecution. Both Lady Gren- 
ville and the two who immediately followed her- 
self and husband as they rode through the forest, 
testified unequivocally, and with positive certain- 
ty, that at the instant of the report of the pistol, 
Lord Robert had, turned in his saddle, looking 
towards Lady Grenville, so that his face was 
turned directly from the spot where Mark May- 
nard was discovered! It was further proved that 
the wound was in the forehead, that the bullet 
penetrated barely half way through the head, and 
that not the slightest trace of a wound was visi- 
ble anywhere else upon his head or body! Here 
was a contradiction as strange as it was unex- 
pected ; and as the facts were shown with the ab- 
solute certainty of eye-witnesses, they seemed at 
first glance to preclude the possibility of the 
prisoner’s guilt And yet, ‘if Mark Maynard 
was innocent, who could be guilty? There was 
but one report—there had been no other human 
being seen by the party since its entrance into the 
forest ; and the circumstances of his arrest, deeply 
significant as they were, and which were not at- 
tempted to be explained, told heavily against him. 
Resort was had to other witnesses—every person 
who had been present was placed upon the stand, 
and each, so far as his or her position at the mo- 
ment of the shot allowed a positive declaration, 
promptly corroborated the facts of the case, as 
they already stood. 

The evidence closed here; and in an argu- 
ment of great ingenuity and power, the prison- 
er’s counsel insisted that the testimony, as it 
stood, demanded the acquittal of Maynard. 
Every conceivable hypothesis was made use of 
to account for his presence at the place of the 
murder, under circumstances so suspicious ; and 
it was particularly urged, that no inquiry must 
be made as to the possibility of the deed having 
been committed by some other than Maynard; 
that upon failure to fix the crime absolutely upon 
him as its perpetrator, he must necessarily be ac- 
quitted. The public prosecutor followed, review- 
ing the evidence at length, and drawing from it 
the inference of Maynard’s guilt ; and the judge, 
in a charge which seemed to incline rather tow- 
ards the prisoner, dwelt with mach emphasis 
upon the legal principle, that if there appeared to 
the jury a reasonable and well-grounded doubt of 
the prisoner’s guilt, he must receive the benefit of 


it and his discharge. For more than forty-eight 
hours after the case was finally submitted to 


them, the jury remained out in doubtful consul- 


not an absolute acquittal, they returned with a 
verdict of guilty ! 

Upon the following day the prisoner was ar- 
raigned for sentence. Upon being asked what he 
had to say why sentence of death should not be 
pronounced upon him, with the sullen indifference 
that had characterized his appearance through 
the trial, he replied : 

“Nothing; what should I say, except to say 
I’m glad he’s dead*® And if there’s any doubt 
as to who killed him, I may as well say now, that 
I hid myself where they found me, and waited 
there, because I wished to kill him—and that I 
did kill him’ How the wound came in his fore- 
head, I neither know nor care; it’s enough to 
satisfv me, that I put it there !” 

None, after this brutal declaration, could enter- 
tain aghadow of doubt as to the justice of the 
verdict, and it was followed by groans and hisses 
of indignation. The miserable man, unmoved 
and defiant to the last, was immediately sentenced 
to death, and a month after suffered the awful 
penalty of the law, with an unflinching fortitude 
which was worthy of a better end. 


Twenty-five years had passed since the occur- 
rence of the events above detailed, and this lapse 
of time had almost obliterated the strange tale of 
the death of Lord Grenville from the public 
mind. Twenty-five years of chastened sorrow 
had passed over the head of Lady Kate, and left 
it prematurely gray. Grief, blunted and endur- 
ing, had left her the mere wreck of her former” 
loveliness : yet, true to the memory of her noble 
husband of a day, as it were, she fondly cherished 
his remembrance, patiently waiting for the hour 
which should re-unite them. So rare and beau- 
tifal a fidelity as this, gained for her the hearty 
sympathy and esteem, alike of the peer and the 
peasant; and thus, secluded from observation, 
at the castle, she calmly lived out the last years 
of her sorrowfully romantic life. Occasionally, 
however, she left her retreat to minister at the 
couch of sickness, or in the hovel of poverty— 
and frequently her presence in the cottages 
of the rude smugglers of the village, caused her 
name to be coupled with prayers and blessings, 
from lips which were far more accustomed to 
boisterous profanity. 

Upon a wild, wintry night of January, when 
the snow fell fast and thick, and the shrieking 
blast swept in with icy chilliness from the sea, a 
smuggler lay dying in one of the huts of N-——. 
He was a powerful, stalwart man of the middle 
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age, and his face, roughly bearded and hardened, 
bore the marks of fierce and life-long passions. 
A ghastly sword-wound, laying open bone and 
brain, received the day before in a desperate 
struggle with the crew of a revenue-vessel, upon 
the beach, showed the cause of his prostration. 
For more than twenty-four hours he had lain 
there without sense or motion, but sinking rapid- 
ly, as could be perceived from his hard, irregular 
breathing, more faintly drawn at every inspira- 
tion. Suddenly opening his eyes, his conscious- 
ness returning in the hour of death, he exclaimed, 
in a thrilling whisper : 

“ Call Lady Grenville—bring Kate Clifford to 
my bedside! For God's sake, don’t delay—I’m 
dying—but I will live till she comes! Hasten !’, 

His wife immediately despatched a messenger 
to the castle, and before an hour had elapsed, 
Lady Grenville entered the cottage. As she 
seated herself by the bedside, the dying smuggler 
fastened his eyes eagerly upon her facg, and 
asked: “ Do you know me, Lady Kate?’ 

She looked earnestly at him, and then shook 
her head negatively. How could she recognize 
him? Time itself is a wonderful transformer of 
the human countenance ; but add to this twenty- 
five years of crime, and the loose rein of all evil 
passions, and the change must be great indeed ! 

“Then let me tell you,” the man huskily 
whispered. ‘Listen, my lady, for I've-a strange 
story for your ear! J am Edgar Carrolli—and 
my hand sped the bullet that slew your husband !” 

“You—you the murderer!” his auditor ex- 
claimed, recoiling in horror and surprise. ‘‘ How 
ean this be ?—Mark Maynard was convicted and 
‘hung for the crime !” 

“ Ay—and ‘twas a fit punishment for the inter- 
meddling fool!” was the vindictive rejoinder, ac- 
companied by a hateful gleam of the eye. 
“ Fool—who made him an avenger?” he contin- 
ued, vehemently. “I was well satisfied to let 
him hang. But no matter, let me tell my tale 
while I have speech to tell it.” 

“ You can forgive me, Lady Kate, for loving 
you as I did, if not for killing the man whom 
you loved. I was an idiot to think of you—but 
you compelled me to do it. You, Lady Kate— 
you were the cause of Sir Robert’s death !” 

“In Heaven’s name, wretched man, explain 
yourself! What can you mean?” the terrified 
woman asked. 

“ It is true as God’s word!” was the wildly- 
spoken rejoinder. ‘‘ Why did you craze me with 
your beauty? Why did you smile upon me, till 
the lurking devil in my heart made me swear to 
kill Lord Grenville, because you had chosen him 
to smile upon, and not me? It was a bitter oath, 


I promise you. I swore it before the castle, 
upon your bridal night—and I kept it most re- 
ligiously! But hearken only for a moment,” he 
continued, as his listener averted her pale and 
tearful face, “and you shall knowall. I hid my- 
self in the forest, some distance from the path, 
the next day, with a loaded pistol, and waited for 
your party to pass. At last the moment came ; 
you rode upon the side nearest me, and Lord 
Grenville just beyond. I fired just as he turned 
his face toward you, and the hall lodged in his 
forehead, as I meant it should. And at the 
very instant, at the second when I fired, I saw the 
flash of a pistol, directly opposite me; and the 
bullet from that pistol entered the very tree be- 
hind which I stood! You can find it there to- 
day, without question. 

“You will forgive me, Lady Kate? Lord 
Robert died—Maynard died—I’m dying—and 
you, too, must one day die! Don’t curse me for 
killing him. Smile once, just as you used to, to 
show that you forgive it. There—God bless you, 
—God forgive me !’” 

A faint smile of forgiveness illumined for an 
instant the pallid features of the lady. Before 
the eyes of the penitent outlaw, it shone like the 
harbinger of eternal peace. Seizing her hand, 
he pressed it convulsively to his bearded lips, and 
then fell back upon his pallet, dead. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add the explana- 
tion, that Mark Maynard had suffered death at 
the hands of the hangman, in profound ignorance 
that he was innocent of the murder of Lord 
Grenville, in fact. Innocent in fact, but not in 
heart ; and it can hardly be said that the unpar- 
alleled train of accidents which consigned him 
to the gallows, visited him with an unmerited 
doom. 

A SCOTCH LEAP YEAR STORY. 

A bachelor in the village of Carnoustie, having 
been left alone in the house with the servant, one 
evening lately, had been sitting meditatively, 
when the room door was thrown open, and 
fair “ help” , and told him that she 
could live no longer without him, and consequent- 
ly that he must marry her, and the sooner the 
better. The astonishment of the gentleman was 

int ve, an a was 

to quit his presence, which she did after some 

tation. Next morning, acting upon the ad- 
vice of a friend, the bachelor dismissed 
the abagail, who found herself expelled from a 
house, of which she fondly imagined she would 
seon become the mistress. 


HONEST LOVE. 


of a mean degree; 
ty king; 
J enemy 


Scorn no man’s love, 
Love is a present for a m' 
Much less make any one 
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(omrerwat.] 
HOMESICK. 


BY B. EDSON. 


I've stood upon the rocky strand, 
And listened to the breakers’ roar ; 
I’ve heard the zephyrs die away, 
- Low rippling on Lake Erie’s shore; 
I’ve watched the crimson sunset dyes 
Transforming, with their magic wand, 
To more than Ben loveliness 
The flowery realms of prairie land. 


I’ve climbed the Rocky Mountains’ height, 
Whose spires far-reaching cleave the sky ; 
Who grimly keep their sentry-watch, 
While cycles roll and nations die. 
And I have knelt with reverent awe 
Amid those scenes so wildly grand, 
And wondered if could be more fair 
The haven of rest—the better land. 


Yet ever breathes one haunting spell, 
One thought in every whisper borne, 
Of where I twined the orange flower, 
And where the cypress-wreath have worn. 
That home of all o'er this fair earth 
Is closest to my being wed ; 
For there first woke my natal morn, 
And there repose my sainted dead. 


(onterat.] 
Trials of Margaret Hepsibah. 
BY LYDIA C. GRAVES. 


WELL, the mischief was done now to be sure! 
Immersed in Tennyson, which I had seldom an 
opportunity of reading, I had relaxed my usual 
vigilance, and allowed that sacred portal, the gar- 
den gate, to be opened by profane hands. Tramp, 
tramp, tramp! up the garden walk came # 
pair of feet, encased in a pair of remarkably 
stout shoes. Thus much of the daring intruder 
I saw throagh the branches of the houeysuckle, 
which was trained over my window 

With unusual heroism and presence of mind, 
Tran to the door, which opened into the garden 
and took along look out. O, horror of horrors ! 
what did I behold! A swarthy foreigner, seated 
under a currant bush, gathering the blushing 
fruit into a large basket. 

Now I had had warnings enough if that were 
all; warnings from every member of the house- 
hold, from “ muter-familias” down to the pet 
Effie. The universal cry had been : 

“Now, Maggie, be sure and keep an eye on 
the currants; there’s no knowing how many of 
‘them ’ strollers there may be about.” 

Hadn’t I also been told that by to-morrow 
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morning the fruit would be just in a fit state to 
be gathered ; and hudn’t it ‘béen arranged that 
we were to go out in a body to perform that duty; 
and hadn’t Aunt Jane been promised a bushel 
with which to make currant wine ; and, O, dear! 
there was that horrid, hateful wretch, filling his 
dirty basket. 

Harriet Anne, thy sister, has a great horror of 
strollers and pedlers, and invariably slams the 
door in their faces. I, on the contrary, always 
view them as very picturesque objects, and treat 
them accordingly; nothing can be more cour- 
teous than the gracious wave of the hand with 
which I dismiss them from the premises. 

Here, however, was a different case; an un- 
commonly forbidding-looking person, seated in 
the shadow of our carrant bushes, busily engaged 
in filling the capacious maw of a filthy basket, 
was anything but a picturesque sight in my in- 
dignant eyes. I literally rushed fiom the house, 
and planting myself directly by the intruder, I 
favored him with the following burst of eloquence : 

“ Take yourself out of this garden at once, sir! 
What do you mean by coming in here and steal- 
ing our fruit ?”’ 

No answer! but the villanous face was slowly 
turned towards me, and a combination of a leer 
and a smile played for an instant about the ugly 
mouth. Atthatsightmy wrath bubbled up anew. 

“Begone, you wretch! There’s the gate! 
Take yourself outof it quickly !” and as I spoke, 
I pointed in a@ theatrical manner at the sacred 
portal. 

No answer! but following the direction of my 
finger with his eyes, this audacious thief nodded 
with the air of a man, who, having been request- 
ed to look at some rural object in which he had 
not the slightest interest, was disposed to do all 
that was courteous and polite in the mutter. 

A thought strack me; perhaps the man did 
not understand English! I would try him in 
Italian. My knowledge of this language is not 
very great, but I was rather proud than otherwise 
of the speech which I addressed to the intruder, 
in the soft accents of his native land. 

No answer! far from being paralyzed and 
cowed by my unwonted effort in Italian, the 
wretch only went on steadily filling his dirty 
basket. 

1 would try him in French, though I was 
rather dubious about his being a Frenchman. 
Now, I have studied French all my life, and 
speak it almost as well as a native. As the people 
of this nation are unusually polite, I thought it 
best to word my request in as polite a manner as 
possible. So I put my strong Saxon phrase 
into softened French, and lest the feelings of my 
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companion should be very much injured, I ended 
my sentence with a courteous, “s'il vous plait, 
monsieur.”” 

No answer! but I was frightened to observe 
that the huge basket was more than a quarter 
full, and that the horrid creature was grinning to 
himself. Perhaps he was a German, and had 
wandered from Fatherland to our hospitable 
shore ; I wished, for goodness’ sake, that he were 
back in his own beer-drinking land. I am not 
an enthusiastic admirer of the German language, 
and know very well that I shall lose caste among 
my friends for making such a confession. How- 
ever, that’s neither. here nor there. 

Many a time have I been drilled upon those 
gutturals, and don’t I hate them? The only 
practical use I ever put my knowledge to, was 
upon the occasion to which I am referring. Put- 
ting on my loftiest air, I growled out a few words 
to the thief in the shadow of our currant bushes. 
The sound seemed to come from some subter- 
ranean cavern, and produced more impression 
upon myself than upon my companion. There 
was no answer from him, but the filthy basket 
was almost half-full. 


O, dear me! what should I do! Ihad ex- 


hausted my store of languages, and all this with- 
out success. It was no sort of use to try Greek 


and Latin, and as for Spanish, I didn’t know a 
word of it; besides, I was almost sure he was not 
a Spaniard. 

_A bright idea came into my head, the thief 
must be deafand dumb. Now I had once spent 
some months in a blind asylum, and as there 
were some there who were also deaf and dumb, 
I had learned their alphabet perfectly. I took a 
new station in front of this voiceless tormentor, 
and having attracted his attention, I commenced. 
Before I had got through the first word, down 
dropped his eyes, the fingers of both hands went 
faster to work than ever, and, QO, horror! the 
basket was two-thirds full. 

What do you suppose I did next? Having 
threatened in every language, I descended to 
entreaties in each, commencing as before in 
English. 

“O, dear, good man,” I said, “please go 
away ; you'll get caught if you don’t. If you’ll 
go right away now, you may have all the cur- 
rants you've got. Do go, please. If you will, 
T’'ll never tell any one about it,” 

No answer! though I tried the same appeal, 
irresistible I considered it, in every language, I 
was mistress of, it was no sort of use. The har- 
dened wretch replied only by a grin. 

Time was passing; the sun was slowly but 
surely travelling towards the west, and that 


frightful basket was almost full. All’my hopes 
now clustered about that same basket ; just as 
soon as that was full I expected to see this bold 
thief march off with his ill-gotten plunder. So 
it was with a sort of desperate calmness that I 
watched and waited. Now, it was full up tothe 
brim, but that wasn’t sufficient for this boldest of 
robbers. With almost a feeling of admiration 
I watched the skill with which he piled one 
bunch above another, until the basket could bear 
not one currant more. Then a sense of relief 
came over me; it was more than brimming full, 
and now he would surely go off. 

He rose, shook himself, cast a look at his stout 
shoes, moved his basket carefully out of the path, 
and then walked towards the house. 

“Stop!” I cried, “you’re going the wrong 
way ; the other path leads to the gate.” 

This valuable information drew no answer in 
return. The monster walked straight on to the 
house, and came through the back door, into the 
kitchen. I followed in a state of mind bordering 
on madness. He seemed to divine, with a sort 
of instinct, which was the door of the closet; 
swinging it open he looked im, there was nothing 
there but dishes. 

Nothing daunted, he walked straight on, till he 
came to the cellar door, opened that, and disap- 
peared down the stairs. At that moment I fer- 
vently wished he would fali and break his neck ; 
but I was not destined to be gratified. For some 
moments I heard the creature rummaging 
around below, and during this time I remained 
quietly in the kitchen, for I was at my wits’ end, 
and knew not what to do. I had one forlorn 
hope left ; and that was, that in his wanderings, 
he would fall into a hogshead of water that was 
placed -in the cellar, Vain, indeed, was this 
hope ; for it wasn’t long before he re-appeared at 
the cellar door, and O, horrors! he was laden 
with food. First, there were the remains of the 
chicken-pie that we had had for dinner, then a 
plate of bread, one of cheese, an apple-pie, and 
lastly a plate of pickles. 

These were all-arranged, very neatly I must 
confess, upon the kitchen table, and then my 
self-invited guest sat down to enjoy himself. At 
every epithet that I applied to him, for I began 
with “ thief,” and ran through the whole scale, 
my companion only ate the faster and with 
greater gusto; finding that such a comse was 
only a whet to his appetite, I presently desisted 
from it. 

The chicken-pie disappeared with marvellous 
rapidity, as did all the other viands, with the ex- 
ception of one pickle. Indeed the trencher per- 
formance was finished without a sign of choking, 
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and consequently there was no hope of defeating 
my enemy in that manner. 

Having finished his meal, my visitor arose, 
shook himself again, took another admiring look 
at his great, horrid shoes, and wound. up by look- 
ing me straight in the face for the first time, 
making two or three mctions with his hands and 
drawing our great bread-kuife playfully across 
his throat. I understood him perfectly, he meant 
simply, “if you tell, I'll kill you.” 

The moment the door had closed upon him, 
I both locked and bolted it, and then sat down to 
have a comfortable cry. Having accomplished 
this much, I arose, opened the door again, and 
seizing the remaining pickle witha pair of tongs, 
I threw it as far as possible into the garden. 

“Mag, what in the world are you about?” 
said Harriet Anne, who entered at that moment, 
followed by the rest of the family. 

“Hum!” said Amanda Jane, who, between 
you and me, is a very sharp girl—“ Mag, what 
have you had here? Hum—pickles! hum— 
chicken ! hum—cheese 

“ Margaret Hepsibah,” said “ mater-familias,” 
drawing on her spectacles and casting a severe 
look upon me, “ who has been here, child ?”’ 

“O, the garden gate is open,” said Effie, who 
had been making explorations. 

“ Euphemia Angelina, be quiet,” said “ mater- 
familias ;” “‘now, Margaret Hepsibah, has any 
one been here—tell me, quickly, child ?”’ 

“Yes, marm.” 

“Some stroller, I’lt be bound,” said Harriet 
Anne, whose objection to this class of people I 
have before mentioned. 

It isn’t worth while to relate the particulars of 
that conversation between the indignant mem- 
bers of my family and myself. Suffice it to say, 
that the remembrance of that playful pantomime, 
in which our bread-knife took a conspicuous part, 
effectually sealed my lips on the subject of my 
visitor. 

It might have been a week after this occur- 
rence, that ‘‘ mater-familias”’ saw fit to make an 
afternoon visit in company with Harriet Anne, 
and Effie; consequently Amanda Jane and my- 
self were lett at home to employ ourselves accord- 
ing to our own “sweet will.” Amanda Jane’s 
“sweet will’ soon took her off in company with 
an escaped convic—no, I mean collegian, in the 
person of Cousin Charley, who was a dreadful 
rattle-pate and a great friend of Amanda Jane’s. 
It was with some misgivings that I saw the laugh- 
ing pair march off arm-in-arm, and realized my 
lonesome situation ; not a soul in the house but 
myself—and that horrid stroller might come 


' “Au revoir,” said Charles, kissing his fingers 
tome and grinning maliciously, ere he disap- 
peared with his frivolous and unromantic com- 
panion over the brow of the hill. 

I shall always think that some fatality is sure 
to attend the reading of Tennyson. Now “ mater- 
familias’ had not exactly forbidden me to read 
that volume, but she invariably looks daggers at 
it, when it appeared in my hands ; so I used to 
read it by stealth. Following my “sweet will” 
I ltd opened the book and was just in the midst 
of one of the most bewitching poems, when there 
was a knock at the door. 

I jumped up in dismay. What if my stroller 
had come back again! if he had, I should die 
on the spot. Goodness! what a relief! As I 
opened the door, my eyes fell upon a very dap- 
per personage, whose carpet-bag and small trunk 
revealed the fact that he was a pedler. 

“Will you buy anything to-day, marm?’ 
fell upon my ears in the sweetest of voices, agree- 
ably mingled with a slight foreign accent. 

I glanced sharply at the person before me. 
His long, dark hair hung down upon his shoul- 
ders, and accorded well with the bronzed com- 
plexion, and the dark, glossy beard which adorned 
the lower part of his face. He was neatly 
dressed, and wore very respectable shoes; I 
mention this because I am fastidious in the mat- 
ter of shoes, and had been disgusted by a sight 
of those worn by the stroller, whose acquaintance 
I had made the week before. 

“ Will you buy anything to-day, marm ?” 

There he stood, meek and pleasing, his eyes 
modestly cast downward, his whole appearance 
just what it should be. Now, I had been warned 
time and time again, against purchasing of ped- 
lers, for, as “ mater-familias ” said, “them for- 
eigners were great cheats.” But here was a 
slightly different case; in fact, my heart was 
melted by the youthful appearance, the modest 
mein, and the pleasing air of the person before 
me. 
I looked at his wares; there was the usual 
assortment of needles, pins, tapes, etc., none of 
which I wanted. I shook my head to signify as 
much, and he slowly and with a sorrowful air, 
began replacing the articles. Suddenly his face 
brightened; he drew a paper from his pocket, 
and unrolling it, displayed to my admiring eyes, 
a rich gold locket, most beautifully chased. 

“TI picked this up one day in travelling, and 
T cannot find an owner for it. Will you buy it?” 
His voice seemed to grow more melodious, and 
his manner more pleasing. 

Now, I am passionately fond of poetry and 
jewelry, and as I twirled this beautiful locket 
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between my fingers, I thought how delighted I 
should be to own it. -I had for some time been 
jealous of Amanda Jane who possessed, as a 
birthday present from “ mater-familias,” a gold 
locket similar to this one, bat not nearly so beau- 
tifal. Here was a rare chance of happiness offer- 
ed to me, and should I let it slip through my 
fingers? I timidly inquired the price of the 
treasure. 

“Three dollars, and very cheap, marm,” he 
replied. 

Yes, it was cheap ; why, “ mater-familias ” had 
paid an almost fabulous price for Amanda Jane’s, 
and this one was just as-good gold and very beau- 
tifal in its finish. I resolved to take it, and ran- 
ning up stairs, procured my purse in which was 
the sum of three dollars and two cents. Descend- 
ing, I handed the three dollars to the pedler, who 
thanked me in that peculiarly sweet voice of his, 
and then gathering up his treasures, he departed 
through the front gate. 4 

An hour afterwards, Amanda Jane came slow- 
ly sauntering in, and her eye soon caught sight 
of my treasure, which I had taken pains to put 
in a conspicuous situation. 

“ What's this, Mag ?” 

“A gold locket, dear,” in my softest and sweet- 
est tones. 

“ Where did you get it?” said Amanda Jane, 


sharply. 

“I bought it, love,” said I, blandly. 

“ Of whom?” and she looked at me sternly. 

“A pediler, dear ; it was so cheap.” 

“How much did you give?” 

“ Three dollars, love ; isn’t it beautiful?’ and 
my voice expressed an unchristian-like exulta- 
tion, which Amanda Jane must have noticed. 

“Margaret Hep-ibah, you’re a fool!” said 
Amanda Jane, with a sternness I never knew 
her to exhibit before. 


I looked at her inquiringly ; her face was flush- | 


ed, and she trembled all over. 

“Don’t you see?” continued she, “that this 
is my locket, and that it must have been stolen ?”’ 

No, I didn’t see any such thing, Amanda Jane 
needn’t try to wheedle me out of everything. 

“ Look here, Mag!” I looked, and saw three 
letters, A. J. O. which stood for Amanda Jane 
Oathank, cunningly inscribed upon a portion of 
the locket. 

It is impossible to describe the scene that fol- 
lowed. “‘Mater-famiiias” came home in the 
midst of it, and, O, such persecutions as I en- 
dured. Amanda Jane was the most gentle to- 
wards me, but the other thre were bitter enough. 
Euphemia Angelina, upon whom I have expend- 
ed a small fortune in molasses candy, proved a 


most implacable enemy. Such is the gratitude 
of pets ! 

I sat that evening, moodily devouring the vil- 

lage paper. Such a quantity of trash as they 
contrive to crowd into that sheet, it is impossible 
for any one to comprehend unless they have been 
bored with it once a week, for half a dozen years, 
as we have. Something new met my eager eye 
in the shape of a matrimonial notice. “A gentle- 
man, etc., etc., good habits and connection, ete., 
a young lady of cheerful disposition, etc. ;” in 
fact, the usual rigmarole employed in such 
cases. 
I have no great opinion now of the people who 
insert such advertisements in the papers, but I 
was only “ sweet seventeen,” then, and moreover, 
I was enduring great persecutions from my nearest 
of kindred. It was under such desperate circum- 
stances that I penned a note to Carolus Flazstaff, 
the gentleman whose name appeared under the 
advertisement I have mentioned. I penned it 
in secret, for 1 dared not brave the wrath of 
“ mater-familias ” a third time. Hadn’t I, time 
and again, heard her say that “ people who wrote 
them ” advertisements ought to be “ taken” up 
and put in jail—when “ mater-familias” is an- 
gry, she is very apt to bid defiance to all rules of 
grammar—and now if she found me out wouldn’t 
she scold ? 

To prevent such a discovery, I mailed my let- 
ter from the next town, and then waited with 
some anxiety to hear from Mr. Flagstaff. He 
was evidently one of those men, who consider 
“ punctuality as the soul of business,” for the 
very next mail brought me a comical-looking 
document, which informed me that the writer 
would consider it a great favor if I would still 
continue to correspond with him, and as busi- 
ness would shortly bring him to our village, he 
should hope for a speedy meeting. So. far, so 
good ; indeed, the only thing that now troubled 
me, was the style of Mr. Flagstaff’s handwriting, 
which was decidedly poor, very school-boyish, in 
fact. 

In my new and delightful occupation, house- 
hold troubles were in a measure forgotten. It 
took just about half my time to write notes, and 
the other half to take them to the post-office, so 
that every spare moment was agreeably occupied. 
In the course of time, Mr. Flagstaff announced 
to me that he had arrived in our village, and our 
long-proposed meeting was arranged to take 
place in a quiet spot near our house. 

I put on my prettiest dress that afternoon, for 
I wished very much to make a favorable impres- 
sion. Amanda Jane was troublesomely carious 
to know where 1 was going, but 1 would not 
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gratify her. I don’t think I ever looked better 
than I did that day, when having completed my 
toilet, I set out for my walk. g 

I walked on in the best of spints until I came 
to the brow of the hill; then I began to wish 
myself back again, and to wonder what “ mater- 
familias” would say, if she should hear of the 
affair. “Courage,” I said to myself, and then 
walked steadily on again, until I came to the 


Very spot. 

At first I saw nothing, but soon recovering my 
vision, I discovered to my infinite horror, that 
same greasy foreigner, who had stolen our cur- 
rants and eaten our victuals on a former memor- 
able occasivn. 

“Take yourself off, you wretch!” said I, for- 
getting that it was useless to talk to him. 

The wretch looked at me for a few moments, 
then slowly opened a capacious mouth, and ut- 
tered the loudest ha! ha! ha! I ever heard in 
my life. The sound was echoed from the top of 
the hill, and looking around, I saw Amanda Jane 
coming towards us, almost convulsed with mer- 
riment. 

“Amanda Jane!” said I, with great dignity. 
My speech was greeted with another explosion 
of laughter, so loud and so long, that furious as 
I was, I caught myself joining in it. 

What should Ido? Every moment, I expect- 
ed to see the tull, elegant figure of Mr. Flagstaff 
coming over the hill—you see, I had made up 
my mind that he was both tall and elegant. 

“ Go away at once, sir, else I shall expose you 
asa thief!” I ventured to say to the hateful- 
looking man. 

He opened his mouth and spoke ina shocking- 
ly mocking manner : 

“O, dear, good man, please go away; you'll 
get caught if you don’t.” 

Amanda Jae greeted this feeble attempt at 
pleasantry with another burst of langhter. Where 
had I heard those words? 

“] picked up this locket in my travels; will 
you buy it?” and this time, the wretch spoke in 
the sweetest of voices. 

“O, please, Charley, do*ell her! if you don’t 
I shall die laughing,” and Amanda Jane caught 
hold of the arm of that dirty foreigner. 

Charley! ham! was it possible! 

“O, dear, dear!” said Charley, who is the 
best mimic in the world, “ Margaret Hepsibah, 
recognize in me the thief, the pedler, and—Mr. 
Flagstaff. I’ve had the greatest fun, gqosey, 
that ever was, and so has Amanda Jane. We've 
done nothing but laugh at you the last six weeks ; 
it’s almost too bad, I confess, but forgive us, 
Margaret Hepsibah !” 
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I managed, in'my fury, to speak but one word : 


Monster 

“Come, come, Mag,” said Charley, “I am 
about tired of ‘wretch’ and ‘monster,’ and all 
those sorts of words. Invent something new, 
and then abuse me as much as you please. You 
can’t think how nicély our currant wine tastes, 
and all because I selected the richest and ripest 
berries.” 

I wasn’t to be wheedled into forgiving him, 
not I. When Charley married our Amanda 
Jane, «it was Harriet Anne who officiated as 
bridesmaid, not Margaret Hepsibah. 


LEARN THE VALUE OF MONEY. 


A silver dollar represents a day’s work of the 
laborer. If it is given to a boy, he has no idea 
of what it cost, or of what it is worth. He 
would be as likely to give a dollar as a dime for 
a top, or any other toy. But if the boy has 
learned to earn his dimes and dollars by the 
sweat of his face, he knows the difference. Hard 
work is to him a measure of values that can 
never be rubbed out of his mind. Let him learn 
by experience that a hundred dollars represents 
a handred weary days’ labor, and it seems a 
great sum of money. A thousand dollars is a 
fortune, and ten thousand is almost inconceiv- 
able, for itis far more than he ever expects to 
possess. When he has earned a dollar, he 
thinks twice before he spends it. He wants to 
invest it so as to get the full value of a day’s 
work for it. It is a great wrong to society and 
to a boy, to bring him up to a man’s estate with- 
out this knowledge. A fortune at twenty-one, 
without it, is almost inevitably thrown away. 
With it and a little capital to start on, he will 
make his own fortune better than any one can 
make it for him. 


Prant Trees.—There is no way in which a 
man can keep Ifis memory “greener” than by 
planting trees. Napoleon the Third seems de- 
sirous of emuleting the fame of Henry TV. in his 
skill in planting. Chestnut trees are making their 
appearance in all portions ef Paris. The Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Metiers., the square in the 
Marche des Innocents, the Place du Louvre, the — 
Boulevards, from the Madeleine to the Baastile, 
attest the emperor’s energy ; and now the south 
side of the Champs Elysees is to follow the ex- 
ample set it by the north im the variety of its 


SOCIETY 
ty tribes, the bores and bored. 
Brsou. 


is now one 
of two 


PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 
Constable, in his youth, is said to have at- 
tempted the portrait of a six several 
times, and in neither could he satisfy his em- 
ployer—a gentleman of the class who expect the 
painter to remedy the defects of Nature and sup- 
ply beauty where there is not even a hint to sug- 
t it. He finally procured a head of Saint 
1—the study of some tyro, in the usual style 
—and having modernized the drapery, he re- 
uested the gentleman to sit again, painting at 
same time on a , while his sitter 
him occupied with his countenanco. 
In due time the painting was sent home, giving 
entire satisfaction, and receiving the praise of a 
wonderful production—the gentleman at the 
same time saying it was & most portrait, 
and condemning the taste of his friends who pro- 
tested “ there was no likeness at all.” 
Hogarth having painted a portrait which a dif- 
ficult sitter refused to take, metamorphosed it, 
with a few strokes of his pencil, into the likeness 
of a gentlemanly ape—still retaining enough of 
the expression of the sitter to make it known at 
first sight. It is needless to state that it was soon 
taken off his hands at a fair valuation. The Art 
Union relates a story of a lady—an emaulative 
parvenue—who wis to rival another in the 
expensiveness of her portrait, as well as in that 
of her equipage. She inquired of the artist the 
most expensive colors. ‘‘ Ultra-Marine,” was 
the reply. “Then paint me all Ultra-Marine.” 
of Painters. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, 

The following extract from the life of the wife 
of the Conqueror is exceedingly curious, as be- 
ing highly characteristic of the manners of a 
semi-civilized and nation: “After some 
years delay, William appears to have become 
desperate, and, if we may trust to the evidence 
of the Chronicle of Ingerbe, in the year 1047, 
waylaid Matilda in the streets of Bruges as she 
was returning from mass, seized her, rolled her 
in the dirt, spoiled her rich array, and, not con- 
tent with these outrages, struck her repeatedly, 
and rode off at full speed. This Teutonic method 
of courtship, according to our author, brought 
the affair to a crisis; for Matilda, either eon- 
vinced of the strength of William’s passion by 
the violence of his behaviour, or afraid of encoun- 
tering a second beating, consented to become 


his wife. How he ever presumed to enter her 
presence again, after such a series of enormities, 
the chronicler saith not, and we are at a loss to 


imagine.” — Miss Strickland. 


A SHREWD QUESTIONER. 
a drove o an in th 
drove with large ” 
“ Yes,” replied the drover, “they all have.” 
“ Hast any with lo and sharp noses ?” 
“ Yes, they all have.” 
“ Hast any with long ears, like those of the 
- elephant, hanging down over their eyes ?” 
“Yes, all my drove are of that description, 
and will suit you exactly.” 
“T rather think they wouldn’t suit me, friend, 
if they are such as thou describes them. Thou 
may’st drive along. —Providence Journal. 


A RESURRECTION. 
In 1800, the 3ist regiment was in Hol- 
land, and at Egmont-op-Zee crossed bayonets 
with the French bearing the same number ; a ball 


fired during the retreat of the latter regiment, 
passed through the jaws of a soldier of the 31st, 
named Robert Hullock; in the course of the 
afternoon he was buried in the sand hill where 
he had fallen, by a soldier of his regiment named 
Carnes. During the night Hullock recovered, 
and having been lightly covered with sand, crept 
out and crawled to a picket of his regiment 
posted near. He was sent to the hospital, recov- 
ered, and was serving with his regiment in Malta 
in 1806. His face having been much discolored, 
and his voice scarcely intelligible (a part of his 
tongue and palate having been carried away), he 
had for some years served as pioneer to his com- 
pany; a soldier of it died, and Hullock, as a part 
of his duty, dug the — in which he was 
found on arrival of the body. for interment, 
still at work, though then nearly ten feet deep. 
On being drawn out and as his reason for 
making it so unusually deep, he replied : “Why, 
sir, it is for poor John Carnes, who buried me ; 
and I think, sir, if I get him that deep, it will 
puzzle him to creep out as I did.” On the burial 
service being read, he proceeded to fill up the 
grave, and actually buried the man who ten years 
previous had buried him. Hullock was dis- 
Genant and pensioned in 1814.—United Service 


EFFECTS OF IMAGINATION. 


When the waters of Glastenbury were at the 
height of their reputation, in 1751, the following 
story was told by a gentleman of character :— 
An old woman of the workhouse at Yeovil, who 
had long been a cripple and made use of crutches, 
was strongly inclined to drink of the Glastenbury 
water, which she was assured would cure her 
lameness. The master of the workhouse pro- 
cured her several bottles of water, which 
such an effect that she soon laid aside one crutch, 
and not long after, the other. This was extolled 
as @ most miraculous cure, but the man protest- 
ed to his friends that he had imposed upon her 
and fetched water from an ordinary spring. I 
.need not tell your readers that the force of imag- 
ination had spent itself, and she relapsed into her 
former infirmity.— Blackwood. 


Death is frequently inflicted among this nation, 
and in various ways, most of them diabolically 
cruel. This is one specimen of the most ingenious 
and refined cruelty, and one of the most frightful 
tortures that can be inflicted. The culprit is 
rubbed all over with grease; he is then taken to 
an ant-hill, against which he is placed and se- 
cured to the ground. The ant-hill is then broken, 
and the ants to crawl over him, and eat his 
flesh from his bones, which they do in time most 
effectually. The Inquisition never invented a 
torture so horrible and lingering as this must be. 
Let us remind the reader that ants are three 
times the size of those he is accustomed to see in 
England and their bite most irritating and pain- 


ful.—The Cape and the Kaffirs 
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THE REALM OF THOUGHT. 


BY JAMES HOWARD. 


" Know ye the fair land where the ivy is twining 
With circlets of laurel and bay ; 

Where there ’s no weeping, nor sorrow, nor pining, 
But light and gold-sephyred day ; 


Where the fragrance of flowers is forevermore welling 
Through the nebulous depths of air, 

And myriad voices in chorus are swelling, 
Like the voices of angels fair ; 


Where the gold-pinioned songster mounts the blue sky, 
And warbles forevermore; 

Where the azure-tinted billows sweep lovingly by, 
And kiss the jewel-clad shore ; 


Where the zephyrs float over the moss-covered glens, 
And sing in the palm-covered plain ; 

Where Scotia’s mountains, and turrets, and fens, 
Are mingled with India’s main? 


Tis the fair, fleeting land of vision and thought, 
Surcharged with golden dreams ; 

With love and beauty as bounteously fraught, 
As Elysium’s pearly streams. 


GOING INTO THE: COUNTRY. 
BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


“Axp so, brother mine, instead of accom- 
panying our party to Newport, you will persist in 
burying yourself in the woods?” pouted the 
rich, fashionable and aristocratic Mrs. Fanny 
Webster, as her handsome brother trifled with the 
tassel of his dressing-gown at the breakfast 
table. “Now it does seem so strange to me, 
Ellis, that you should want to rusticate when 


everybody is going to the seaside! I should 


think you’d had enough of seclusion in that 
horrid law school, to want to quit your musty 
books and enjoy society for a season. I declare, 
it vexes me that you will disappoint me so, when 
I had half promised Josephine Sumner and her 
friends that you would make one of our par- 
ty. And Edward is as much vexed as myself. 
If he can get away for a week from business, 
why need you refuse? Come, Ellis, say you 
will go with us!” urged Mrs. Webster. 

“ Couldn’t, for my word’s sake, Fanny. Sor- 
ry to disappoint you, but you see the promise of 
this visit is a year old, made when I was up to 
Unele John’s for a day or two last summer ; and 
now the old gentleman has written to remind me 
of it. See here!” And the young man drew 
forth a square folded letter, minus envelope, and 


superscribed in an old-fashioned, cramped hand, 
“ Ellis Leighton, Esquire, No. 20 C-——— Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts.” “ And so you see, sis- 
ter, *twouldn’t be just right to disappoint him.” 

“Well, if you care more for old Uncle John’s 
invitation than mine—” 

“Or Miss Josephine Sumner’s,” interrupted 
Ellis, drily. 

“ You may go and bury yourself up in that 
out-of-the-way Suncook!” pouted pretty Mrs. 
Fanny Webster, the petted bride of six months. 
“For you’re the oddest mortal I ever did see, 
Ellis! “As for Miss Sumner, you never have met 
the lady ; and what put theabsurd idea into your 
head that she cares for you as an addition to our 
party, [can’t conceive! But it’s just like you. 
Men are so conceited, now-a-days! Vanity is 
the besetting sin of every one of you. Even Ed- 
ward, he thinks—” 

“ Just what his little wife Fanny thinks, that 
he’s the best hasband, ahd the handsomest, and 
wears the most splendid moustache of any man 
in all Boston! And how little Fanny Leighton 
did manceuvre to get him, to be sure!” exclaimed 
Mr. Webster, coming back into the breakfast 
room from the hall where he had overheard this 
conversation. ‘‘ But never mind me, Fan, scold 
that lazy brother of yours well, he deserves it all ; 
and give me a kiss, quick, for I must hurry to 
catch the down town ’bus!” And the young 
husband hurried away. 

“ Seriously, brother, I wish you’d put away 
some of these whims, and let me introduce you 
to Miss Sumner. She is far from what you 
imagine her—a gay belle!” persisted Mrs. 
Webster. 

haven’t I heard her quoted—her doings 
and sayings, the style of her wardrobe, her sing- 
ing, dancing, etc.? In short, have I heard any- 
thing else among your young lady friends since 
Icame to board with you, but this Miss Sumner ? 
No, Fanny, thus far have I escaped the Sumner 
mania, so allow me to go hence free from the 
contagion.” And Ellis was about rising from 
the table. 

“ Stay, Miss Sumner is not to blame for being 
handsome or wealthy,” retorted Mrs. Webster. 
“ And how could she help becoming the mode, 
with her attractions? Neither you nor I are in- 
sensible to such, if we tell our honest opinions. 
I wont be deceitful, Ellis, I like handsome peo- 
ple, and gay, fashionable people, but I like good- 
ness, too; and Miss Samner is refined? intelli- 
gent, and noble-hearted, as she is beautiful. If 
you knew her, you would learn this.” 

“ Ah, most gracious requisites for the belle of 
a city season. I do not doubt the lady’s attrac- 
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tions,” said Ellis, half sneeringly, “but I do 
doubt her power to number among her admirers 
your very humble brother, Ellis Leighton. But 
I mast go down town. Do you know that I go 
in as partner with Esquire Brief —Brief & Co.— 
in September? Fact, sister, your brother will 
make a ‘rising lawyer’ one of these years, pro- 
vided he sticks to his profession and leaves mat- 
rimony out of the question. Can’t become both 
famous and a Benedict in one breath, Fanny ; 
so I'll eut Cupid, and court Coke and Black- 
stone. As for Miss Sumner, I am glad to hear 
of her transformation into a noble-hearted wo- 
man, for really, sister, I must say before I leave, 
that I had always judged her to be, what I thor- 
oughly despise, a heartless flirt! But wonders 
will never cease, and woman is an anomaly. 
Good morning, Fanny!” And with a strange, 
sarcastic smile on his well-cut lips, Ellis Leigh- 
ton ascended to his own room. 

“ How peculiar Ellis is! Such notions as he 
persists in about Josephine Sumner! I shall 
never bring about their meeting now, and they 
are made for each other! O, dear, Ellis will 
certainly be a bachelor!” sighed pretty Fanny 
Webster, over the breakfast table. 

“ A noble-hearted woman!’ repeated the young 
man bitterly as he entered his room, and, un- 
locking a private escritvire, took thence an 
elegant velvet lined miniature on which he gazed 
with curling lips. “No, you are not to blame 
fur being handsome and wealthy, Josephine 
Sumner, but you are to blame for being what I 
know: you are, a heartless eoquette! And now, 
to endeavor to ensnare me in your toils again ! 
No wonder you have not dared tell Fanny how 
we met, and how we parted!” Then he hastily 
replaced the miniature, turned the key in the 
escritoire, and a few minutes later descended 
the staircase to the street door, lightly hamming 
an opera air, apparently the careless-hearted 
fellow whom everybody took Ellis Leighton 
to be. 

And as he walked down Beacon Street, sedu- 
lously avoiding even a glance at the elegant 
mansion not many rods distant from his sister’s 
door, where Miss Sumner was spending a few 
mouths with her maternal uncle and guardian, 
the rich merchant, Mr. Benton, in whose firm 
Edward Webster was junior partner —as he 
walked along, a pair of hazel eyes peered from 
behind the closed blinds of the drawing-room, 
and a whrite hand nervously crushed the silken 
tassel swaying from the window hangings. 

An hour after, blooming Nelly Benton, her 
youthful, sixteen-year old cousin, came into the 
drawing-room with a decided pout on her lips, 
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and sinking on a lounge, and fanning herself 
violently with her hat brim, exclaimed: . 

“It’s too bad, Josey! I’ve just come from 
Fanny Websier’s, and she says Ellis: is going 
off, post haste, into the country, and has quite 
refused joining her at Newport, and here 1’d been 
planning for you two to meet, 1 knew you'd like 
him so! It’s real mean! I used to like Ellis 
Leighton, ever so much, but I think he’s a great 
hateful now—that I do!—and I'll tell him so the 
very first time I have an opportunity. Only to 
think ! he hasn’t set foot in our house for these 
four months, and he used to be so social. It 
must be that he’s afraid of you, Josey, so many 
gentlemen come here, you know.” 

“* Yes,” said Josephine Sumner, bitterly, when 
left alone, blinding tears springing into her eyes, 
“yes, Ellis Leighton is afraid to come here, for 
he thinks me vain and heartless. O, if he but 
knew—but knew! Can it be that we are never 
to meet? That I can never explain that fatal 
mistake?” And the tears dropped thickly on 
her jewelled fingers. 

That day week Fanny Webster’s brocatelle 
upholstered furniture was in bruwn Holland 
covers ; and, joined by her husband, with Miss 
Sumner, Nelly Benton and her elegant brother 
Edgar, and others of their set, comprising a gay 
and fashionable party, they turned their faces 
Newportward. And on the twilight of the same 
day that bore the pleasure seekers from their city 
homes, Ellis Leighton alighted from the old- 
fashioned stagecoach at the door of a cool, airy 
farmhouse in New Hampshire; and Aunt Mary 
and golden-haired Cousin Bessie came out to 
greet him, and Uncle John heartily echoed their 
warm welcome. 


Days and weeks went by at Newport. It was 
the old story over again—the routiue of all fash- 
fonable watering-places—late breakfasts, where 
belles, pale and languid from last night’s dissipa- 
tion, slowly sipped their coffee, the forenoon dip 
in the surf, the ordeal of dressing for a fashion- 
able dinner, the afternoon lounge or nap, the 
evepiug ride down the sand, or the hop in the 
great saloon—and among the many beantiful 
belles at thie pleasure haunt by the sounding sea, 
none won more admiration than the fascivating 
Josephine Sumner. 

But did this life satisfy her? Can it satisfy 
any woman who realizes that she was made for 
something better than a mere puppet of fashion ? 

“I am so weary, weary of it all !’’ she sighed, 
one afternoon, languidly surveying an elegant 
grenadine ball dress lying over the arm of the 
lounge in her room, for there was to be a bril- 
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liant hop thet evening. “A hollow round of 
gaiety. It can never bring me rest; and where 
will it all end?’ And she seemed lost in a deep 
and painful reverie. 

“Why, Cousin Josey, I declare you look blue 
enough to make one shiver! Are you sick ?” 
And Nelly Benton bounded into the room with 
all the exuberance of a girl just “ out” in society. 
“Such a splendid time as I mean to have this 
evening! Brother Edgar says he is going to in- 
troduce me to those new arrivals, the Delameres. 
And [ shall dance every polka with him. I 
could polk all night, Josey! O, don’t you think 
Henri Benoir waltzes divinely? And did you 
see that splendid seal ring on his little finger? 
They say his father’s the richest planter in Lou- 
isiana. And, O, Josey, don’t the Dodworths 
play the Wedding March splendidly? I couldn’t 
stand still last night. Do you wonder that papa 
laughed, and called me his ‘crazy girl?’ But, 
O, 1 forgot, Josey, here’s a letter for you—can’t 
make out the post-mark—Edgar was bringing it 
up to you!” And she tossed a letter into her 
cousin’s lap. 

The belle languidly raised the letter, but when 
she read the superscription, her listlessness 
vanished. 

“Itis fiom Cousin Lucy,” she said, breaking 
the seal. “And little Cecil is very ill. Dear 
child, I must go to him !” 


“Dear Joseruine (so the letter ran) :—I 
have barely time to write you a few words by the 
morning’s mail. Our boy, our darling—your 
pe: Cecy—lies very ill ef brain fever. The phy- 
sicians have given him over. It is pitiful to see 
the dear child’s sufferings, and know we can do 
nothing. We are in great distress. George is 
unmanned, and I scarce know how to pray for 
aid, ©, must our only darling die ? hy can- 
not we save him were only here, 
sephine! You are so cool, so thoughtful, and 
perhaps—who knows ?—you might aidus! ‘the 
dear lamb calls for you continually, moaning 
for ‘ Cousin Josey!’ ‘Cousin Josey!’ You re 
member how he loved you. If it is not asking 
too much, will you not come to us immediately ¢ 


“ Yours in deep 


tion, 
“Lucy Doane. 


“Suncook, August 1.” 

Josephine looked again at the superscription. 
The fetter had been mailed five days before, di- 
rected to Boston, then re-mailed to Newport. 

“ Five days ago—he may be dead and buried 
before now—but I must go to poor Lucy. Nelly, 
Wear, will you ring for Jane to pack my trunk, 
and please lay out my travelling dress. I shall 
leave Newport by the evening boat.” 


“Josey! Josey! Wont Cousin Josey come?” 
murmured a little golden-haired sufferer, tossing 


to and froon the pillows. “ Wont Cousin Josey 
ever get here, and pull me the strawberries and 
pretty flowers down by the brook, like she used 
to last summer? Mama, I want Josey!” 
And two thin, pale hands were stretched forth 
imploringly. 

“Yes, darling, Cousin Josey will soon be 
here!” said the mother, leaning over the pillow 
and bathing the child’s forehead. Just them the 
rumble of carriage wheels came in the yard be- 
low. “Go down, George, she has come,” she. 
whispered. And the anxious father left the 
apartment where, for many weary days, he had 
watched beside his stricken darling. 

“ How is he, Lucy?’ eagerly whispered the 
new comer, hastening up to the sick room on the 
threshold of which she met the pale mother. 

“ Better, thank God! the doctor says he will 
live—but, O, Josey, it has been so terrible!” 
And poor, worn-out Lucy Doane sank sobbing 
on the shoulder to which she was drawn. ’ 

“Poor girl!” And the stately Josephine 
Sumner, the whilom belle of Newport, tenderly 
kissed Lucy’s careworn cheek, then took her sta- 
tion by the pillow. “Go and lie down on the 
lounge and try and get alittle rest. Nota word, 
dear! Iam strong, and not in the least fatigued, 
and will watch by this little darling here. Let 
me have my own way, now, please, Lucy !”’ 
And so the weary woman resigned the post she 
had held through weeks of that terrible fever, and 
sought rest. 

“I did want to see you so bad, dear Josey,” 
faintly whispered the littke wan sufferer on the 
pillow. “ Everybody was good to me ; but papa 
looked pale, and mama cried, Cecy was so sick 
—und the doctor gave me bitter stuff—and I 
wanted you to sing to me and get me flowers. 
O, lforgoi—” And the boy feebly lifted one 
emuciated hand to his head as if to recall. his 
wandering memory. “He was real good, and 
got me preity flowers one time. Mr. Leighton 
is real good and nice, isn’t he, Cousin Josey ?”’ 

“ Yes, dear,” softly answered the stately girl, 
after a sudden start of surprise, a few tears drop- 
ping down on the little child’s forehead over 
which she bent. 

“Does it make you cry, ‘cause Cecy’s so 
sick?’ queried the boy, looking up languidly 
into her face. 

“ Hush, Cecil, you mustn’t talk, now,” softly 
said Mr. Doane, stepping forward from the 
threshold whereon he had paused to listen to his 
boy’s words, and no uninterested listener was he 
to this little episode. “You must try and sleep 
now, and let Cuusin Josey rest. Josephine, let 
me take your place. And will you step down 


into my library a moment before you seek your 
own room? Go, please, you can trust me, 
cousin ®” he said, catching the expression of her 
pale, questioning face. 

“ Yes, I can trust you, Cousin George!” And 
with a nameless terror at her heart, but a firm 
resolve, she went below. 
There, in the cool, twilight-shaded library, 


while the household was quiet, they two again |. 


met—Ellis Leighton and Josephine Sumner; 
and there, too, all was explained. 

No matter though Ellis did grasp his riding- 

whip nervously, protesting he had just ridden 
over from his Uncle John’s to inquire for his 
favorite, the sick boy, and had paused in the 
library at his friend Doane’s request, not know- 
ing that they expected Miss Sumner; no matter 
though Josephine’s proud heart rose haughtily 
at first against all her previous vows to win an 
explanation if again she ever met Ellis. Leigh- 
ton—the time had at length come. 

Ellis was nothing loath at last to drop his 
riding-whip altogether, and, grasping his com- 
panion’s hand, implore her pardon for his im- 
petuous disposition and his doubts of her truth 
to the vows she had plighted him there in that 
very room, that pleasant summer time two years 
agone, when Josephine had been quietly domes- 
ticated in her cousin’s family, and the student 
had escaped his studies and the city’s heat dur- 
ing a long vacation on Uncle John’s farm ; and, 
further, to beg anew her forgiveness for the hasty 
and cutting words he had uttered, when the next 
winter they met in a crowded saloon at the house 
of a professor at Cambridge, and the young law 
student had fanced that the brilliant, courted 
woman, whose society was sought Ly men of in- 
lover. 

Meeting her alone one moment that arenas 
he had flang off her hand, saying proudly and 
rashly : 

“I perceive the mistake you mado “when 
you said you loved me. You are free, Miss 
Sumner.” 

And now, after nearly two years of estrange- 
ment, they talked of those days—of the days 
when they first met, and when they parted—and 
here again the fabled sisters who weave the warp 
and woof of life, gathered up anew the threads 
and joined. them to weave into a golden tissue. 

After the storm comes ever the clear sky, and 
the calm to troubled waters; but not always, 
after weary months of estrangement, comes peace 
to two such hearts as those that beat joyfully side 


.. Above, in his darkened chamber, lay the boy 
Cecil, in a long, refreshing slumber ; and weary 


her husband watched beside his sleepers with a 
smile on his lip, as he thought of the prolonged 
interview in the library below from which the re- 
peated neighs of his horse, tethered to a young 
tree in the yard, could not hasten Ellis Leighton. 

And when Mrs. Fanny Webster, on her return 
from Newport, learned that what her “ manage- 
ment” for a whole city season had failed to ac- 
complish had been brought about very naturally 
‘up there in the woods,”’ she manifested a great 
deal of surprise and joy, and. welcomed her 
brother’s affiancee very warmly, protesting she 
never, never should regret that brother Ellis, in- 


stead of going with them to Newport, persisted 
in Gorne Into THE CounTRY. 


LOVE TOKENS. 


The gossips tell a funny story, in which two 
lay the principal parts. th of the Ba: 
ent suitors for the fair lady’s smiles, and "both 
seemed to be equally esteemed by her. It would 

appear that, in Russia, as well as in many other 
countries, a lock of hair is considered a signal 
pledge of the tendet passion ; but, if the truth 
must be told, few of our theatrical divinities are 
endowed with profuse cheveleures, and if they 
were, the incessant demand would soon exhaust 
the supply. Mademoiselle Alic) glories in the 
possession of auburn ringlets, and wouldn’t 
with one of them for less than a duchy. 
Russian admirers, the Count de L——, and the 
Baron de M—, ‘both happened to have hair of 
the same golden hue as that of their mutual 
Dulcinea. Each begged for a tress of her hair 
in exchange for a lock of his own, to which the 
charming creature readily assenied, and eee 
touching a single curl of her head, — 
aoa to effect an exchange of 
which each gentleman received a tuft of tia a 
rival’s capillaries. The count now wears 
baron’s “wool” next his heart, 
sleeps with the count’s scalp-lock under hi~ pil- 
low. What terrible deceivers these “female 
Paper. 


HARSHNESS OF DEMEANOR, 
There is something in the temper of men so 
adverse to boisterous and severe + nite that 
he who endeavors to carry his point that’ way, 
instead of prevailing, gummi leaves the mind 
of him whom he has a 8 attempted in a more 
confirmed and obstinate situation than he found 
it at first. Bitter words and hard freeze 
the heart intoa kind of obduracy, which mild 
persuasion and gentle language can dissolve 
and soften. 


THE NOBLE MAN. 
Never 
Was noble man at mode talk. 
He makes no friend who never made a foe. 


by side in the quiet library that still summer’s 


Lacy Doane slept soundly on her couch; while — 
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BY EDWIN B. STETSON. 


‘The'sun slong the eastern sky 
His fiery arrows hurled, 

_And morning o’er the far blue hills 
Her misty banners furled ; 

‘The winding river glimmered through 
The tangled thorny hedge, 

The valleys decked with fern and rose 
Came sloping to its edge. 


But fhirer than the sweet wild-rose, 
Brighter than sunrise sky, 

Was the mantling blush, the pouting lip, 
And the glance of her laughingeye. ._ 

Dear little witch! how the rosy light 
In the roguish dimples hide ; 

Is it just the same, I would like to know, 
When others are by her side’ 


Our bonnie boat in the summer breeze 
Rocked lightly oa the tide ; 

While May, with a dainty hook and line, 
Sat angling by my side. 

You would know by her look of conscious power, 
By the flash of her hasel eye, 

That she kn.-~ she could catch, not only the fish, 
But somebody sise, did she try! 


Did she know, as she tossed the lily leaves 
Over my hands and face, 
That I saw but the snowy drifts that lay 
On her curls with such witching grace? 
Did she know as she flirted the dripping oars 
“In her saucy, careless way, 
That every drop was @ spark of fire 
In my heart for darling May? 


Gay little sprite! how she blushes and laughs, 
Tili the tears rain down her face, 

As she plies the oars with her little soft palms, 
With an awkward kind of grace. 

My beautiful pet, my darling, my pride, 
0, would that my life might be 

One long June morn in my bonnie boat, 
Bweet May, alone with thee! 


(onremat.) 


CHRISTINE'S TRIUMPH. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


In the spacious school-room, at Madame 
L’Estrange’s Pensionnat for young ladies, the 
day before the annual examination, there was a 
great deal of chattering, laughing and running 
to and fro, an incessant trying on of costume 
and rehearsing of parts, and not a little disput- 
ing—the collocutors sometimes forgetting their 
acquired French and breaking imto their own 
vernacular. 
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It wasa motley group, quité picturesque in its 
variety, and artistically disposed. Here was 
Christine Roelke, a tall, superbly-shaped Ger- 
man girl, wearing the dress of the queen, which 
was her part for the next day—for the young 
ladies were to appear in a petite drama, com- 
posed for the occasion by Madame L’Estrange’s 
versatile French teacher, Monsieur Lenoire. 

The purple velvet mantle hung in rich folds 
about Christine’s queenly figare, and she bore 
herself as if she really were a scion of royalty. 
Those were thedays of the republic, and patri- 
otic little French girls sometimes sneered at 
Christine’s penchant for the aristocracy ; but she 
did not mind—she paraded her predilections all 
the same, and took no pains to conceal her con- 
tempt for the canaille. At Christine’s feet knelt 
our little English daisy, Lucia Morland—a blue- 
eyed, brown-haired maiden, modest in mien and 
graceful in every movement. 

Flitting here and there, sometimes assisting 
Lucia in the arrangement of Christine’s train, 
and sometimes stopping to admire the effect of 
her own grisette attire, was Annette d’Olivet, the 
French girl who was to play the part of lady-in- 
waiting to Queen Marie, known on common 
occasions as Christine Roelke. 

“ Voila, Christine, c’est assez! Now look at 
me.” And she spread out her hand:,and set her 
little head on one side with the most comical air. 
Voyez! ma petite blanc chapeau. N’est ce pas 
charmant? Who would not be a grisette?” 

“Not I,” said Christine, scornfully. 

“ Pourquoi, madame?” said Annette, simply. 

“Don’t ask foolish questions, Annette,” re- 
turned Christine, pettishly. 

Annette twinkled her bright little eyes with a 
puzzled air, and whirled away in a waltz. 
Christine gazed after her contemptuonsly a mo- 
ment, and then drawihg her work-box towards 
her, sat down to mend a rent in her fictitious 
gold lace. 

“ These people have no more brains than so 
many wooden puppets,” she said, in an under 
tene. 

Lucia looked up quickly, as if she would have 
remonstrated with earnestness, but she only 
uttered the word—*‘ Christine!” 

“ it’s true,” persisted Christine. “They've 
no ambition, no pride, no sense of propriety— 
real propriety, mean. They’re au fait in little 
things, the details of social life, I know ; bat in 
nothing else. There’s Annette—she belongs to 
one of the best families in Brussels, and does 
not value her position in the least. She might 
as well be a bourgeoixe.” 

Christine glanced at me, as if she expected 


some rejoinder. It was a standing subject of 
dispute between us. I felt bound to maintain 
republican principles in virtue of my transatlan- 
tic birth. 

“And why should she?” I said, with spirit. 
“All men are born free and equal. ‘ Liberté. 
Fraternité, Egalité.’” 

Lucia laughed. Christine curled her lip. 

“ That’s what you call a humbug. All men 
are not equal; if they were, I—” She paused. 

** What would you do?” asked Lucia, bright- 
ening up a false pearl. 

Christine laughed. “I’d emigrate to another 
planet. I'd sell my birthright cheaper than 
Esau did, and think I had got a bargain.” 

We all laughed, and Christine continued : 

“ When I was a little girl, I had a young 
American for a tutor in history and English 
reading, and he used sometimes to hold forth 
those absurd democratic ideas; but I knew they 
were nonsense then.” 

“ Was that the way in which you picked up so 
many Americanisms ?” said Lucia. 

“T suppose so. Do you know, Julie, I like 
your nation? I admire their straightforward- 
ness; and their coarse phrases—for they are 
coarse—which they have coined, are more char- 
acteristic of them than anything else you have. 
When you become a monarchy and have a hered- 
itary nobility, you’ll be worthy to rank with us 
Europeans.” 

Of course I made the usual answer that our 
nobility held its own, in virtue of merit—that in 
our country moral and intellectual superiority 
were the only passports to popular favor, etc.— 
yet haunted all the time by a consciousness of 
Mrs. Purseproud, whose palace on Fifth Avenue 
is the resort of the elite of the metropolis, al- 
though Mrs. Purseproud hasn’t two ideas in her 
head, and has no more principle than a Carib. 
Thad, too, a dim impression that Mrs. Brahmin, 
whose, great-great-grandfather was a lineal de- 
scendant of Vishnu, and whose maternal ances- 
tor was own son to Lord Lyndhurst’s valet, 
might, by the bare fact of her existence, militate 
somewhat strongly against my theory ; but those 
were the days of my girlish simplicity, when I 
innocently imagined that ideas represented 
things. So I swallowed down my ghosts of 
doubts as confidingly as if my moral sense had 
possessed the toughness of cala. 

“How very absurd!” said Christine, indig- 
nantly, when I had finished. “How absurd to 
assert that yonder swarthy little Bohemian, 
whose ancestors have been peasants ever since 
the middle ages, is equal to Lucia, in whose 
veins runs the best blood of England !” 


“ Or to Christine Rolke, whose mother wrote 
Von before her name,” I added, ironically. 

Christine’s face flushed, and Lucia looked at 
me reproachfully. But Christine did not reply, 
She had that consummate prudence that stands 
so well in the place of genuine good temper. 
She always knew where to aim her shafts of 
satire and scorn, and hence, though she was 
famed for her power of saying sharp things, no- 
body feared but everybody liked Christine. 
Love her, they did not. Love is not for such as 
she. They must be content with ordinary, sur- 
face liking, which is a vastly more common and 
practical sentiment than love. When a few per- 
sons do love such people, as Lucia loved Chris. 
tine, it does not argue their goodness, but rather 
that of the simple, trusting souls who cannot 
choose but love. 

I repented of my rude speech in a moment, 
and asked forgiveness, which Christine loftily 
accorded. 

“‘ Now we are friends again,” said Lucia, with 
her sweet smile. 

“How good tempered you are!” said Chris 
tine, admiringly. “ You, who have both rank 
and wealth, can afford to be; while we, who 
have only one or neither, must needs be vexing 
ourselves at every trifle.” 

It was my turn to be angry now; but Lucis 
did not notice Christine’s thrust at me,and asked: 

“Would you like so much to be rich, 
Christine ?” 

She drew herself up with her queenly air, end 
answered : 

“Would I not? I would like to wrap myself 
in ermine, and flash in gems. I would like to 
repose on velvet couches, and breathe airs laden 
with fragrance. And I covet power, too. I 
would like to preside over a sumptuous house- 
hold and entertain lordly men at my table. I 
would like to know that my smile or frown influ- 
enced the destinies of a nation, and that my ca 
price could exalt or depress them.” 

“You should be the stately wife of the Eng- 
lish premier,” said Lucia, smiling. 

“Or of some intriguing French courtier,” 
I added. 

“ Or some shrewd Yankee politician,” sneered 
Christine. 

Lucia interposed. “I wish I could give you 
a taste of English country life, Christine. You 
would like us too, I think. You should have 
pictures and statuary, and luxurious furniture, 
to your heart’s content. You should have horses 
and carriages and maid servants,” she said, 
playfully. “Wont you go home with me, 
Christine ?” 
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* [hoped she would refuse, for I was tired of 
our daily combats and longed for an armistice. 
I was a waif upon the world, and in the interim 
of finding a governess’s situation, had been glad 
to accept Lucia’s invitation to spend a month 
with her at her father’s country seat. Perhaps I 
might find a place to suit me in some English 
family, and then I need not cross the ocean 
again. All my most cherished associations were 
on the European side of the Atlantic. My 
friends were there—it was home to me, and my 
feeling for fatherland was only a romantic, un- 
practical sentiment, not strong enough to control 
my actions. 

But while these thoughts were running 
through my mind, Christine had decided to go 
to England. I have no doubt she had meant to 
do so from the time it was first proposed; but 
now she announced the determination as if it 
were impromptu. 

“T think I will go with you, Lucia.” 

Lucia sprang up delighted. 

“O, Christine! will you really? That’s a 
darling girl!” And she danced about, as gaily 
as Annette might have done. 

“Only you must promise that Julie shall not 
quarrel with me,” said Christine, freeing herself 
from Lucia’s embrace. 

“O, Julie will be good! I'll get Theodore to 
take her in charge.” 

“Ah!” Christine looked into Lucia’s face. 
“ He’s only a cousin, my dear ?” 

“Only my cousin,” said Lucia, blushing. 

Bat I knew that he was a betrothed lover, 
and that our little English daisy loved him with 
all her heart. Many a moonlight eve, when the 
quaint old towers of Brussels shone whitely in 
the clear light, had Lucia told me tales of Theo- 
dore Burleigh, her playmate from childhood and 
her husband, if God willed. I had formed a 
very exaggerated notion of this piece of mascu- 
line perfection, as I afterwards found. Looking 
at him through the double medium of my own 
and Lucia’s imagination, I had fancied that no 
king or statesman was his peer. But I am 
anticipating. 

Wo Christine was going to England. Why 

Id she not, when, as she truly said, she had 

not a friend in the world who would inquire for 

her the dayafter her departure? But why should 

she go? I had always thought she was qualify- 

ing herself to teach French in her own native 
city of Frankfort. 

“ Christine?’ I said, inquiringly. 

At that moment Mademoiselle St. Hilaire rang 
her bell, and when the chattering ceased, said in 
her sharp tones : 


“Tt is time for the promenade, demoiselles. 
You will meet here at seven to-morrow for re- 
hearsal. Allons !” 

And I followed the rest out, wondering why 
Christine was going to England. 

The next day, the whole large house was in a 
confused bustle of preparation. In the morning 
the grand exhibition took place, and every cor- 
ner of the school-room was crowded. It was a 
great success, and madame’s eyes sparkled with 
gratified pride and the prospect of future gain. 
A prize was to be awarded for the best French 
theme, and we were none of us disappointed 
when the name of Christine Roelke was an- 
nounced as that of the successful competitor. 

Christine was not beautiful or amiable, nor 
even a coquette, and yet she had her admirers 
among the Brusselian youth ; and when, with an 
unwonted flush upon her cheek and with .her 
majestic air, she walked down the passage and 
ascended the estrade, a loud burst of applause 
rang out from the great audience. She bent her 
head, and the director threw the ribbon over her 
neck and the glittering prize fell at her side. 
She lifted her eyes, threw one swift, sweeping 
glance over the hall, and then returned to her 
place. The long-fringed eyelids haughtily 
dropped, and except the unusual color, she was 
apparently wholly unmoved. 

But it was a proud moment for Christine, and 
I knew that her heart beat high with exultant 
pride. 

After the award of the prizes, there was little 
to hold the attention of the spectators, and the 
exercises were hurried through. Once free of 
the school-room, the young ladies hastened to 
join the troop who had worked all day at the 
scenic decorations. The folding-doors between 
the school-room and the adjoining recitation 
apartments were thrown open, and the place 
quickly assumed the appearance of a tolerable 
theatre. The stage was erected at the extremity 
of Monsieur Lenoire’s room, and the French 
teacher himself was busy in overseeing the 
arrangements. Lucia and I had no role assigned 
to us, and we wandered at our pleasure about the 
house, gathering flowers, assisting in the green 
room, and walking up and down the cool alleys 
of the garden. Towards seven, Christine came 
running down the linden walk. 

“Come in, Lucia,” she exclaimed hurriedly. 
“You promised to assist me in my toilet.” And 
she unceremoniously pushed me aside and appro- 
priated Lucia to herself. 

I followed them to Christine's apartment and 
sat down, quietly watching the long auburn curls 
as they shaped themselves into lustrous coils 
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under Lucia’s skilful fingers. Christine placed 
herself before the mirror, and as she did so, I 
noticed that she smoothed out the wrinkles 
which her late excitement and haste had occa- 
sioned, and assumed a more placid expression. 
It was not favorable to her beauty, which, apart 
from her regal carriage and figure, and the rich, 
soft hair, lay rather in expression than in color 
and fourm. I have heard her called plain; but 
those who found her so could never have seen 
her when enthusiasm kindled her eyes and 
flushed her cheek. I did not think her beautiful 
that night when she leftus, just before making 
her debut upon the stage; but when later, stim- 
ulated by applause and the consciousness of her 
own rich gifts, she thtew the whole force of her 
nature into the representation of her part, I was 
led captive by ber loveliness. 

" When we entered the improvised theatre, the 
best'seats were already filled, and soon the 
spectators flocked in so numerously that the 
aisles overflowed, and even the window recesses 
were crowded. In front were the pupils, in every 
style of holiday costume, their light drapery 
waving in the wind, which came in cool and 
_ fresh at the windows, and the rounded arms of 
the English girls and the dark, piercing eyes of 
the Spanish maidens alike gleaming in the light. 
In the rear, and encircling them upon either side, 
were the friends and patrons of the establishment, 
and conspicuous among them was Madame 
L’Estrange, radiant in her pride and exultation 
at this new success. The room was flooded with 
light, the air sweet with perfumes, wreaths of 
gorgeous flowers encircled the pillars, and _bril- 
liant cloths festooned the walls. It was a gor- 
geous, festal scene, and when, presently, the cur- 
tain rose and revealed a magnificently furnished 
boudoir, in which stood Christine in her royal 
robes, and bearing herself so regally, the whole 


tableau was so enchanting, that the admiration | 


of the audience broke forth spontaneously, and 
cries of “Charmant! C’est belle!” resounded 
throughout the apartment. Christine advanced 
a step, and faced the assembly ; instantly every 
sound was hushed, and the silence, even more 
than the applause, confessed the effect which she 
had produced. 

The play was a thrilling drama, founded upon 
one of those episodes in the life of royalty where 
the mainspring of interest is the working of 
those feelings common to all hearts, and which 
only derive an additional power from the prestige 
of rank. 

With the suffering queen, maddened by wrong 
and repulsed where she should have been cher- 


ished, every woman in the house could sympa-— 


thize, from Annette d’Olivet who flirted with the 
English teacher, to the Princess Alkoff who had 
that morning parted from her Jord for the twen- 
tieth time. When in the last act, the queen, 
driven to despair, revenges her wrong and holds 
up in the sight of the spectators the poniard 
dripping with the blood of her rival, the effect 
was terrible, and no werds could do justice to 
the impression produced. Could one be so 
transformed? Was that Christine—that pallid 
face, those set lips, that almost demoniac rage ? 
The audience went wild. In French fashion, 
they gave themselves up to the delirium of the 
moment. Again and again Christine was called 
before the curtain to receive their delighted 
homage. Never had such amateur acting been 
known—rarely had any such professional suc- 
cess been achieved. 

Among the andience there was one not a 
Frenchman, I imagined, though he threw him- 
self into the enjoyment of the moment with 
very un-English-like abandon. A slight figure, 
dark, with a crimson flush on his face—though 
that might be the effect of excitement—soft, 
violet eyes, scintillating with light—his whole 
appearance was novel and distingue. 

Who could it be? Iwas familiar with the 
habitues of Brussels, and this was not one of 
them. He held in his hand an elegant bouquet, 
and when Christine appeared for the last time, 
the fragrant offering fell at her feet. She turned 
—I saw her glance fall upon him—their eyes 
met—and Christine bent her head. When I 
looked at her again, the whole look of the trag- 
edy queen was gone, and a graceful, beautiful 
‘woman stood there, modestly blushing at her 
praises. Who could the stranger be? I turned 
to ask Lucia, but the play was over, the company 
leaving, and a dozen rude girls had separated me 
from her. 

I made my way out into the open air, almost 
dazed with the excitement. I walked around the 
balcony toward the, private entrance. ‘Turning 
a corner, I suddenly came upon @ trio who 
stood chatting in the moonlight. 

“Julie!” It was Lucia’s voice, and then 
Christine’s rich tones broke in: “Come, Julie, 
you are not such a Goth as not to admire these 
flowers !”” 

She held in her band the very bouqmet which 
Thad seen her receive with so much empressement 
aud here, close by her side, stood the slight, 
elegant youth whose movements I had observed. 
Lucia put her hand upon mine, and with a 
charming, girlish hesitancy, introduced her 
cousin Theodore. 

I was an awkward school girl, at the best, and 
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my suprise only increased my discomposare ; 0 
as I responded shyly to his courteous remarks, I 
did not wonder that he ceased to adiiress me 
and devoted himself to Lucia and Christine. 
Lucia, indeed, drew somewhat into the shade. 
Tt was one of her daisy ways, and I loved’ her 
the better for it; but in this pushing, grasping 
world, he who shoves Himself’ foremost, gets the 
greatest share of the good things, and so in that 
epitome of the world which we call society, thie 
daisies and violets fall into the background, how- 
ever fair and sweet they may be, and the flaunt- 
ing hollyhocks and dahlias usurp the front rank. 

Christine enjoyed her triumph, and they 
chatted on about a thousand things which could 
not interest Lucia, but in which Christine’s esprit 
displayed itself to the best advantage. Theodore 
Burleigh had come over, partly on a pleasure 
tour, partly to await Lucia’s return. Arriving 
at’ Brussels just before the exhibition com- 
menced and after we were seated, he could not 
gain access to Lucia, he said, and pleased him- 
self with surprising her among the crowd in the 
hall. 

By-and-by F left them—and Christine followed 
me, to my surprise. Wo went up stairs, and as 
her apartment adjoined mine, she came in and 
stood before my mirror, unloosing the bandeaux 
of gems from her hair. 

“Julie,” she said, suddenly, “do you know 
T’ve found my vocation ¢” 

T looked up. Her eyes were glowing, and her 
color was a vivid crimson. 

“I shall go upon the stage,” she said, 
determinedly. 

“Why, Christine! with your aristocratic 
prejudices 

“TI fling them away—no, Ehoard them—!'ll 
keep ‘them, and one day I'll win a right to a 
place among the highest, and by my own 
genius, too. Julie, you don’t like me—but you 
own that I have genius ?” 

“Yes,” I said, indifferently. 


“Yes, I knew it, and before to-night. Tit use | 


my power.” She began to pace the room. 
“ Pl not delve for my livelihood like a common 
person. I'll not spend my life in teaching 
French to dullards. You blame my ambition. 
It is my right. My mother wrote Von before 
her name. Julie, your sneer was directed 
against the truth. Isn’t poverty a curse? It 
threw us down from our rank, it sent my father 
into exile, and my mother to the grave. It has 
driven me to the stage. No matter. My fame 
shall atone. What is better than fame, fortune, 
rank, won by one’s own exertions ?” 
” answered. 
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“Pshaw, little Puritan. Now don’t bore me 
with romance. I'll betake myself to my own 
domain.” 

“ Tres bien, bon soir,” I returned, laughingly. 
She went away, humming an air. 

“ By the way, Julie,” she said, putting her 
head in at the door again, “is Daisy engaged to 
this English knight ?” 

I knew Lucia had not told Christine, but 
something tempted me to betray the secret, and 
I answered shortly, “ Yes.” Christine laughed 
and shutthe door. It was a strange laugh. I 
sprang up and ran to her room. 

“Christine,” 1 burst forth, passionately, “if 
you meddle in this, may God reward you.” 

“T hope he will. One doesn’t like to work for 
nothing. But don’t fret, my pious little Round- 
head. He may do as a dernier resort, not other- 
wise,” she said, coolly. 

I clasped my hands together in anger. But of 
what use was it? It was like the surf beating 
the everlasting rock, only to dash itself to pieces. 
I lay awake long that night. Some hours later 
Lucia came up and took her place by me. 

“Lucia, dear !” 

“Yes, Julie.” 

It was dark, I could not see her face, but the 
tone was sweet and calm, and full of content. 
There were love and trust and joy in her heart, 
and I prayed God they might ever abide there. 

Tt was a merry party that crossed the Channel 
and landed on the English shores the next week. 
Sir William Morland was a frank, hospitable 
gentleman, proud of his daughter, and valuing her 
more than anything else in the world. For her 
sake he gave a cordial welcome to Christine and 
myself. 

Tt was curious to see how quickly Christine 
! ingratiated herself into his favor, with what 
| alacrity she resigned to him the most comfort- 
lable seat, with what changing affubility she 
listened to his often-told story of his last success 
at the Derby matches, how patiently she bore 
his little caprices, and ministered to the gratifica- 
tion of his whims. She had the tact to conceal 
her art, and fhirly surprised the simple-hearted 
gentleman into a genuine liking for her. Some- 
times it puzzled me to account for the coolness 
with which she treated Theodore Burleigh. She 
left him to amuse himself when they were alone 
together, she was always busy if he wanted her 
to sing, and Theodore was forced to devote him- 
self to Lucia. Since the exhibition night Chris- 
tine had not shown the tragic side of her char- 
acter. Her role now was that of the amiable, 
graceful woman, and in that part she could not 
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rival Lucia, {t was her genius that had awak- 
ened his enthusiasm, and when she ceased to 
reveal it he was disenchanted. So for the pres- 
ent my fears were at rest, but I knew that Chris- 
tine had the power to re-kindle his admiration, 
and if it suited her purpose she would do so. I 
heartily wished her a thousand miles off, any- 
where that she could not interfere with Lucia’s 


peace. 

I knew she had some definite aim in view, and 
that her conduct was all in accordance with some 
plan ; but I was unused to coquettish arts and 
could not understand her. Afterward I under- 
stood ler too well; but at that time I had only 
an indefinite, vague apprehension of something 
wrong. 

My sweet Daisy, how happy she was all the 
voyage, more gay and vivacious than was usual 
in her calm, gentle temperament. When we 
landed at Dover, I thought if ever Theodore’s 
heart had wandered from her, it had returned to 
its allegiance, for his manner was now s0 uni- 
formly the expression of unwavering affection 
that I could not doubt his devotedness. 

It was in the full ripeness of summer that we 
reached Roselands. Everywhere, in the thick 
forests and on the open plain, in the green vales 
and upon the rounded hills, in orchard and gar- 
den, in the blue heavens and over the crystal 
waters of the wave the spirit of beauty brooded. 
It was something to dwell in the midst of so 
much loveliness, to wander in the silent forest 
shades and sit, in the soft, summer nights, in 
moonlit arbors, coming from the quaint, formal 
old city, with vivid remembrances of its prim 
alleys, and stiff, unnatural trees, the free, unre- 
strained luxuriance of nature had for us a double 
charm. Christine unfolded wonderfully. The 
luxury that environed her seemed her birthright. 
‘She was at home amid it all, and she drew in- 
spiration from the beauty about her. Her rare, 
novel loveliness caught a richer glow, her voice 
modulated itself to greater sweetness, and her 
genius flashed out more vividly. How could I 
ever have thought her plain, I said to myself. 
The whole household noticed the change. 

“Christine has grown prettier since coming 
here,” said Sir William, one morning at the 
breakfast table. 

We had all risen except the baronet, and 
Christine had gone to dress for a ride. 

“Pretty! Do you call that prettiness, that 
brilliant face, radiant with soul? I don’t think 
Christine is pretty,” said Theodore, his face 
flushing, and his eye kindling with spirit as he 
spoke, 


Lucia looked up. The baronet laughed. 


“Perhaps I don’t choose my words very well,” 
he said, good-humoredly. “She is a splendid 
girl, you wont deny. I wish we could keep her 
here.” 

I glanced at Lucia. She looked quite as 
usual. If any sorrow lay waiting for her in the 
future she did not see it. No dark sbadow fell 
athwart her sunny way. Christine still tarried, 
and Theodore walked the room impatiently, 
Lucia went to hasten her and they presently gn- 
tered the room together. The contrast was 
striking. Lwucia’s delicate, girlish loveliness had 
its charm, but Christine’s imperial beauty sur- 
prised and took you captive. Theodore put her 
in the saddle, and she thanked him with a gra- 

They rode off in advance of us; all the morn- 
ing they were alone together, and Christine’s 
color was deepened, and her eyes gleamed with 
exultation when we once more rode up to the 
steps. From that day it was clear to me how it 
would be. Natures, impressible as Theodore’s, 
kindle into flame at a glance, and no development 
of her character, no unamiable thing he might 
see in her, could now alienate his affection from 
her. 

I was half wild with sorrow and indignation. 
What could Ido? Lucia was blind—God help 
her! Of what use would it be to arouse her 
from her trusting dream? Theodore was always 
kind, and her unsuspicious temperament was con- 
tent. She did not see his color rise, his eye flash 
at Christine’s coming. She did not notice the 
wavering voice, the dreamy quietude, or the en- 
thusiasm which her presence could occasion. 
With her whole heart Lucia had loved him, and 
with her whole heart she believed in him. Could 
I speak to Theodore, tell him that this proud, 
ambitious woman would syely wreck his hap- 
piness? As well might I attempt with my weak 
hand to stay the sea in its tidal flow, as to turn 
his love away from her. Sir William? What 
would it avail? I would go to Christine herself, 
I said, passionately. She would scorn me, she 
would mock me. No matter, I would go. 

I went to her room that night. Lucia was 
asleep, and Christine could not escape me. She 
was at her writing-desk when I tapped at the 
door, and she met me with a guilty face. Her 
features hardened, however, into an expression 
of indomitable resolution. She assumed her 
light, careless air. 

“ Now, New England, you’ve come to give me 
a lecture, I know. Let me introduce you to the 
audience.” And she took my hand and led me 


into the floor. 
I drew my hand away. “Christine, don’t 
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jest, I. do want to have some serious talk with 
» 


ee Tree bien,” she replied, indifferently, and 

me a chair, she seated herself upon a low 
stool in front of it, and folded her hands in mock 
humility. “ Upon which one of my numerous 
misdemeanors will it please you to hold forth 
upon this occasion ?” she asked. 

“You must know, Christine, what I mean. 
You cannot think that you are treating Lucia 
honorably—” I paused. 

A slight sneer curled her lips, and she said, 
coolly : “ Proceed, I am all attention,” 

Her coolness was too much to bear. “ Chris- 
tine,” I burst forth, “you will break Lucia’s 
heart, you know you will.” 

She laughed. “A broken heart! I'd like to 
see one once. The British Museum would pay 
aprice for it. It would be the eighth wonder of 
the world.” 

“O, Christine, it is cruel of you to talk so. 
You cannot mean it. Love is everything to 
Lucia—she cannot live without it—and she is so 
innocent and unsuspecting, too !’’ 

“ It does take the edge off one’s triumph a lit- 
tle, I confess,” responded Christine, quietly. 
“I wish it were you, now. There would be 
some satisfaction in being your rival. But 
Lucia, she might as well be a statue.” 

“ Her trust in you is all the more reason why 
you should not wrong her,” I said, impetuously. 

“ Perhaps it is. I have never considered the 
matter.” 

“ Christine, how can you have the heart to do 
so?” 

“T haven’t any heart. That’s aluxury I can- 
not afford to indulge in.” 

“ You do not love Theodore, Christine ?” 

“You can’t expect me to tell you that. Why, 
I haven’t even told. him yet,” she returned, 
maliciously. 

“ But I know you do not love him.” 

“ You doubt my capacity, I see. I’m inclined 
to think you are right.” 

“ Christine, do you mean to marry him Will 
& connection with him satisfy your ambition ?” 

“Now you are reasonable,” she said, laugh- 
ingly, “I don’t mind taking you into my confi- 
dence a little bit. I don’t know whether I shall 
marry him or not. Perhaps—why not! He is 
rich, and of good family, though a commoner. 
On the other hand, a colossal fortune would not 
come amiss with me, and a coronet is vastly be- 
coming, don’t you think so?” 

“Then you mean to hold Mr. Burleigh in -re- 
serve, and if an earl with a greater fortune pre- 
sents him self, you'll play Theodore fulse ?” 


“Precisely. In coming to that conclusion, 
you have exhibited an acuteness quite creditable 
to you. May I ask if you’ve any further 
suggestions to make ?” 

“None,” I said, rising, “I only hope your 
earl will present himself forthwith.” 

Jo vous che laughing, and 
I went away. 

The next week the house was to be thronged. 
with company, and I fervently hoped that there 
might be some one upon whom Christine could 
ply her arts successfully, provided it brought 
misery to no one else. In four days more a 
dozen trunks had been deposited in the hall, and 
half as many visitors ensconced in the guest 
chambers. On one of these days, at sunset, a 
coach drove up with servants in livery. Chris- 
tine, Lucia and I were alonein the library. We 
went to the window at the sound of wheels. 

“That is Lord Dacres’s livery,” exclaimed 
Lucia. 

“Lord Dacres!”’ It was Christine’s voice. 

“ Yes ; he is a friend of papa’s. He lives in 
Devonshire. O, Christine, you should see his 
house. It is a perfect gallery of art.” 

Christine’s eyes sparkled. ‘“ His lordship is a 
connoisseur, then.” 

“ He’s a bachelor, too,” added Lucia, smiling, 
“ but then he’s old and personally disagreeable to 
me.”’ 

“Is it the Lord Dacres who makes speeches in 
parliament?” I asked. 


tion, “he is the leader of the opposition, and the 
most eloquent speaker on that side.” 

“ And he has a house in Belgravia, probably,” 
T added. 

“So much the better,” laughed Christine. 

At that instant the large bay window in the 
drawing-room adjoining came down witha crash, 
and Lucia, springing to the door which was ajar, 
exclaimed : 

“ Why, that was Theodore. Here is ‘ Mand,’ 
which he has been reading, and there he is 
himself.” 

I followed her to the window. Theodore, was | 
pacing across the lawn, with a quick, excited step. 
He disappeared in the shrubbery, and Lucia 
said, musingly : 

“ What can be the matter with him ?” 

“ Perhaps he is going to be jealous of Lord 
Dacres,’”’ said Christine, with a wicked smile 
playing about her lips. 

We did not meet Theodore again till dinner 
was served. he came in then, looking pale and 
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wearied, and as'I followed Lucia’s anxious gaze 
imto his face, the tears came to my eyes at the 
thought of so much unrequited devotion. 
Christine was brilliant and charming. Ata 
characteristic bon mot, Dacres lifted his cold, gray 
eyes to her face, he had not noticed her before, 
and something like a gleam of admiration lighted 
them up. When the gentlemen joined us in the 
drawing-room, Christine was called to the piano. 
Music was one of her gifts, and that night she 


seemed to inspire her, for she outshone herself. 
His lordship lingered near the piano, and when 
she rose he led her to a seat and placed himself 
at her side. Theodore gloomed in a corner, and 
Lacia tried with sweet gentleness to draw him 
out of his moody humor. It wasinvain. She 
could not scare the cloud from his brow, and I 
saw her swoet face grow sad as she sat down 
quietly alone. By-and-by Christine withdrew her 
attention from Lord Dacres, and he, perceiving 
it, politely took himself and his accomplishments 
to another part of the saloon. I saw Christine 
glance at Theodore and I knew the magnetism 
of that look would bring him to the vacant seat. 
It did, and with subtle art she sought to soothe 
his wounded love, and the cloud cleared away, 
his face lighted up with smiles, and Christine 
basked in the sunshine of tender looks. Lucia 
watched them with an expression of pained per- 
plexity. She could not make it oat. 

This was the inauguration of a succession of 
like scenes. Lord Dacres was enthralled, and it 
was evident that a coronet would be at her dis- 
posal. What would she do? Could I doubt, 
after the revelation I had had of her heartless- 
ness? And how would Theodore bear it? 
Would he return again to his love for Lucia? 
My heart sorely misgave when I thought of his 
intense, passionate nature, and how he had con- 
centrated all the forces of his soul im one burn- 
ing love for Christine. One day—it was a soft, 
September day, when the heavens bent lovingly 
over the glorious earth, and the golden sunlight 


flooded the landscape, and in ali the air a serene | 


peace brooded like a holy presence—on this day a 
hunting party had been made up in the morn 
ing, and the gentlemen were not expected home 
till late in the afternoon. 

When the shadows grew deep and dark under 
the oaks, Lucia proposed to me a ramble in the 
park. Idemurred. Christine had been missing 
since the last hour, and I had a vague fear that 
her absence might be in some way connected with 
Theodore. But Lucia insisted, and I could not 
find an exeuse for refusing to go. We went 


along the forest paths, Lucia chatting gaily and 
breaking now and then into a song. But after a 
time she grew more quiet, and a8 we entered 
deeper into the seclusion of the forest, a sober- 
ness came over us, and we walked on in silence. 

“ Let ws go to the Glen,” said Lacia, at length. 
It was a wild, romantic spot, and with it were 
associated dark legends of love and hate and re- 
venge. The servants at the house were super. 
stitious in-regard to it, and wondrous stories were 
afloat of strange shapes seen there in the gray of 
the morning light. Once before, Lucia and I 
had been there, and without diffieulty we found 
our way through the mazes of the path. It was 
shut in on all sides by hills, and seldom visited on 
account of its inaccessibility. We entered the 
ravine by the usual way, and pushing aside the 
tangled boughs that overhung the path, pressed 
forward. Further on, jast on the edge of a 
brook that rippled through the valley, the gray 
ruins of a rustic temple, built in the times of the 
first Morlands, offered a charming retreat. We 
were near the ruins, when Lucia, who was in ad- 
vance, suddenly stopped. 

What's the matter?” I asked. 

She did not reply. With another step I gained 
her side. She was pale and trembling. 

“ Lucia,” I cried, alarmed, “ what is it ?”’ 

“ Hark !” she whispered. 

I stood still and listened. There were voices, 
the tones came distinct and clear through the 
silence of the forest. Lucia clenched my hand. 
Her grasp was like that of icy fingers. 

“ Hark |” she whispered again, with ashy lips. 

It was Theodore’s voice that I heard in pas- 
sionate, pleading tones. 

“ Christine, darling, speak! You have not 
played me false? ‘Tell me that this shameful 
story is an infamous lie.” 

I put my arm around Lucia. I tried to draw 
her away—but she could not move—she was like 
one dead, only the dead are at peace and she 
suffered. For years the look of agony which was 
on her fape- that moment haunted me in my 
dreams. é 

“ Christine,” the voiee went on, “ Christine, 
‘my own beloved, God knows what I have sacri- 
ficed for you. Have I not yielded up honor, 
; peace of conscience, everything for your love? 
} When my perfidy becomes knowa I shall be 
branded as a despicable traitorp—I am one—I 
know it, but it is for your sake. Only say you 
love me still, Christine, and I will tell Lord 
Dacres he lies to his face.” 

‘* Lord Dacres has spoken the truth, Theodore.” 
The words were said in Christine’s ewn cold, 


cruel tones. 


i sang divinely. 
Lord Dacres was fascinated, and his homage 


es 
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Christine, Christine!” he shouted, and the’ 
appealing horror in his voice thrills me even 
now, “It is false, say it is false,” 

“Tt is true. 1 have promised Lord Dacres to 
be his wife.” 

There was a deep groan, so full of woe and 
despair that I shuddered at the sound, and then 
T heard him say : 

“O, God, what is left for me now ¢” 

Lucia unloosed my hand. 


“ Stay, Lucia, stay !” wp to 
restrain her, but in my terror I was scarcely con- 
scious of what she did, and she glided out from 
the shade of the bushes, and on to the grassy 
bank where Theodore stood. She went near 
him. 

«Theodore, you do not love me, but I love 
you, and I pity you. Do not let that cruel wo- 
men break your heart. O, Theodore, for the 
sake of what I was to you'once, do not—” 

She tottered forward a step. He extended his 
arms, but a shudder passed over her, and she 
would have fallen but for me. 

“Well, you will not come to nie,” he said, 
hoarsely. “ You are right; but, Lucia, I did not 
mean to de you this wrong, God is my witness.” 

She must have heard him, for a faint smile 
flitted over her face—she sank back— 

“ Theodore, Theodore!”’ I cried, in terror. 

He sprang forward, he lifted her from the 
ground, and his tears fell like rain upon her face. 
She opened her eyes, and that love which is 
stronger than death, was in the look she gave 
him. She half lifted herself, a fearful, wonder- 
ful pallor overspread her face, her eyes closed 
—ay, forevermore. Theodore held her fast for 
one moment, he kissed her lips and checks ten- 
derly, reverently, then he arose and turned to 
Christine. The low, ealm voice in which he 
spoke was more awful than any outburst of 
passion. 

“ This, too, is your work, and mine. Will 
you not have joy init? In your prineely home 
will it never haunt you? Will your womanly 
spirit find satisfaction in it? When you stand 
before the altar—when you promise love and 
fealty to Lord Daeres—think of it; think of that 
poor, broken heart, think of my wronged love, 


my unuterable remoree—think of it—think of | 


this, Christine !” 


He put his hand to his bosom, a gleam of steel 


dazzled me, a sharp; qaiek flash blinded my 
eyes, then a crash, a horrible, stamning sound 
convulsed the air. A loud, agonized seream from 
Christine, and when the smoke cleared away, I 
saw her bending ever him, and the eximeen tide 


of his life was staining her white garments. 
Christine, Christine, repentance comes too late ! 
You cannot give him life again. She screamed 
and tore her hair in her agony. 

“ Forgive me, forgive! I loved you, Theo- 
dore! Too late, forever too late 

And this was Christine’s triumph. Years 
after, the gay world, which had marvelled alike 
at the rare beauty and impenetrable, cold reserve 
of Lady Dacres, read with surprise the following 
announcement in the Morning Post: 

“ We learn with that the beautiful 
and accomplished acres has been pro- 

sincerest sym: of his 


A PRACTICAL SPIRITUALIST. 


A dry old connected with the railroad 
a che listens always and speaks 
little, and was never known to argue a hobby 
with ‘anybody, has lately been all mouth and ear 
to a very iritualist of the ultra 
school. He listened to swallowed all sorts 
of things from the other world with so much pla- 
cidity of assent that the spiritualist at last be- 
lieved him to be one of the faithful. A few ore 
since the spiritualist said to his pupil, “ 
spirit of B—— ap to me last night, and 
ordered me to hatrow five dollars of you,” for a 
certain , which was named. “ Yes, I 
know it dia h replied he, “ and isn’t it strange ? 
The same spirit called on me half an hour after- 
ward, and told me not to let you have the ne 4 
as it had made a mistake ‘in giving you 
order!” The spiritualist hasn’t been to coamiaa 
old codger since.—New Haven Palladium 
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SEWING TO MUSIC. 


The effects of music on the senses were oddly 
and wonderfully verified during the mourning for 
the Duke of berland, uncle of George the 
Third, A tailor had an order for a great num- 
ber of black suits, which were to be finished in a 
very short space of time. the workmen 
there was a fellow who was always singing 
“ Rule Britannia,” and the rest of the workmen 


it 
Feet 


works m a a lively 
The desired. effect; the 


tailors’ elbows moved obedient to the melody, 
and the clothes were sent home within the pre- 
scribed period.— Artisan Anecdotes. 
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KINDNESS 15 POWER. 
conqueror is kindness; far beyoud 
the armed victor, whe doth thundering preach 
Civilization with the canron’s tongue, 
Woe-bought detights and bleody benefits. 
A gentle word begets a gentle thought— 
| till 
knoweth nothing iil you teach it 


LIGHTNING ON THE LAND. 

Tn my memoranda of —— the land, 
and of its operations within field of my 
research, in the year 1858, says Mr. E. i 
writing from Brooklyn Heights, the number of 

ns stated to have been killed by lightning 
fifty-nine, of whom thirty-four were within 
buildings, seven under trees, sixteen in the open 
air, two on horseback. There are also two ac- 
counts which say the number killed was several. 
In 1859, the number mentioned as having been 
killed by lightning is seventy-seven, of whom 
twenty-seven were within buildings, eleven under 
trees, twenty-one in the open air, and eighteen 
not particularized, two accounts say several, and 
one account says a number were killed. The 
number of dwelling houses struck by lightning 
in 1858, is one hundred, of which eleven were 
burned, one set on fire, four torn to pieces, forty- 
five badly damaged, thirty-four slightly in- 
jured, five not stated to be injured. ‘The num- 
of dwellings stated to have been furnished 
with condu:tors which were struck, was eleven, 
of which four were much ce, five slightly 
injured, and two not injured. In 1859, seventy- 
five dwelling-houses were struck, of which five 
were set on fire, three torn to pieces, thirteen 
badly damaged, thirty-four slightly injured, and 
fifteen not stated to have been inju Five of 
these dwellings were furnished with conductors, 
all of which were damaged, some badly. No 
case of death ph. wom J in 1859 in a building 
furnished with actors has been known with- 
in the field of my research; but in 1858, two 
deaths by lightning in buildings furnished with 
conductors are rted, one in Newcastle, West- 
chester county, N. Y., June 26th, of a lady 
standing in an open doorway during a thunder 
storm, and the other on the 27th of June, at Free- 
port, Armstrong county, Penn. In published 
accounts, rain-spouts are sometimes called 
“conductors.” On Julv 8, 1855, a was 
killed by lightning at North Prairie, Wis., and 
on July 18, 1857, another in Walden, Vt., in 
buildings furnished with lightning conductors. 
These are all the deaths by lightning in buildings 
having rods that have been recorded by me in a 
long series of years. I have met with no ac- 
count of death by lightning in a building having 
& metallic roof, nor of a person reposing on an 


iron bedstead. No case of death by lightning of 


a telegraph operator while operating with the 
wires, has been reported since elapeeghs have 
been in use, but during the present year a tele- 


conductors 
all the light- 
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to get out of order, 
of conducting safely 

an electric discharge the clouds. I met 

with one ease where a large quantity of hay was 


and thus rendered in 


tning conductor; had the 


laced around a ligh 
ning come down the rod while the hay was 


LIGHTNING ON THE LAND. 


there, it would have set it on fire. My 
confidence in the great utility of lightning con- 
ductors, properly constructed, remains undimin- 
ished ; but the changes that have been made in 
the heating, lighting, and introdaction of water 
into dwellings, by substitution of stoves for 

fireplaces, gas pipes for candles, and metal- 
lic water pipes, invite the lightning to enter 
buildings, and when buildings are furnished with 
rods, sometimes such fixtures attract the lightni 
from the rod to their surface. The safest — J 
tion in a house during a thunder storm is a seat 
upon a chair in the middle of the room, with the 
feet upon the rounds. I would advise the closing 
of doors and windows, and in all cases when a 
person is struck down by lightning, cold water 
should be freely thrown upon the body, and if 
animation is not immediately restored, continue 
the drenching. 


ABSENCE OF MIND. 

This anecdote is old enough to be allowed re- 
pose, but yet it ought not to be buried. Talking 
of “absence of mind,” said the Rev. Sidney 
Smith, “the oddest instance hap to me 
once in forgetting my own name. I knocked at 
a door in London, and asked if Mrs. B. was at 
home. ‘ Yes, sir. Pray, what name shall I say ?” 
I looked in the man’s face astonished ; what is 
my name? I believe the man thought me mad ; 
but it is literally trae that during the space of 
two or three minutes I had no more idea of who 
I was than if I never existed. I did not know 
whether I was a dissenter or a layman ; I felt as 
Sternhold or Hopkins. At last, to my great re- 
lief, it flashed across me that I was Sidney Smith. 
I heard also, of a clergyman who went jogging 
along the road until he came to a turnpike. 
* What is to pay ?” ‘Eagar, for what?’ asked 
the turnpike man. ‘Why, my horse, to be 
sure.’ ‘Your horse, sir! what horse? Here 
is no horse, sir!’ ‘No horse! God bless me!’ 
said he, suddenly looking down between , legs, 
‘ 


I thought I was on horseback.’—Home 


A DEAF MOTE, 

There lives in Piacenza a deaf mute of extra- 
ordin talents, E.G. M. Moser, a native of 
Regensburg, who until 1850 pursued his trade as 
a shoemaker. Since then, he has abandoned the 
awl in order to devote himself to es - andin a 
few years has learned, unassisted fitteen anguages, 
living and dead, besides many dialects ; he can 
write them correctly, and make himself under- 
stood in each one. He is a very yp emery 
ant, and solves the most difficult pro’ with 
wonderful rapidity, by means of logarithms, of 
which he is a master. He writes a 
hand, and can with great speed write backwards 
words, entire sentences, or even a discourse. In 
1848, he fought a the insurgents at the bar- 
ricades of Vienna, his left c still bears a 
scar of a sabre wound.—Piacenza Gazette. 
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operator near Marietta, Ohio, was o 
yzed by lightning, and during a snow storm, 
telegraph a mae at Springfield, Mass , and 
i Hartford, Conn., were severely shocked while 
operating with the wires. 
It is not 
should occasionatly fail to conduct 
ning, when it is considered that lightning rods 
; have increased greatly in number and variety, 
| and in many cases, care is not taken to preserve 
the worth 
OF tint tive earth ; 
They are not weeds we should despise ; 
But Bowers on the pligrin's way 


A BLOODLESS DUEL. 


MY HOME, 


BY WALTER 8. DEVENS. 


I struggle on mid hopes and fears 
O’er life's tempestuous wave, 

And misanthropic sobbings call 
My soul unto the grave. 


I mingle with the busy crowd, 
Intent on joy and wealth ; 

They for a bag of earth-born dust 
Destroy their mind and health. 


T envy not the miser’s hoard ; 
Fame is my only shrine: 

To mingle with the mists to come 
Some memories of mine. 


O, *tis the basest sight that meets 
The eyes of erring man, 

To see on nought a lifetime spent— 
At most a broken span. 


Our spirits are of noble birth, 
Encased in casque of clay ; 
But mind and memory shail live 
Throughout an endless day. 


But mid these musings on the base, 
Polluted use of mind, 

Come visions of my southern home 
With golden hopes entwined ; 

When I shall leave this hated crowd, 
And lead a life of love 

With thee, dear N——, whose angel form 
Belongs to realms above. 


There life and beauty ever beam 
Beneath my trailing vine, 

And round my happy southern home 
Magnolian tendrils twine. 


Thus may I breathe my life away, 
Dear N——, beneath thy glance ; 

And soothe my mind with memory’s sway, 
Wrapt in a beauteous trance! 


+ 


A BLOODLESS DUEL: 
— oR, — 
THE WIFE’S STRATAGEM. 


BY MRS. M. T. CALDOR. 


Ir was during the session of the National 
Congress—never mind the year—at a crowded 
presidential levee, that a fair, slight woman, too 
girlishly fragile for a stranger to suspect the dig- 
nity of her position, as the wife of one of the 
most gifted and popular senators from the South, 
whispered to her companion in the promenade, 
a tall, broad-shouldered man of thirty-five or 
forty years : 


“Cousin George, for my father’s sake you 
must help me now. Have you not heard about 
those fiery speeches at the capitol between Mr. 
Dayton and my husband. I have been following 
every movement of theirs to-night, and I know 
there willbe a duel. Tell I con do to 
avert the terrible crisis ?” 

The sharp anxiety betrayed in the voice 
thrilled painfully upon the listener’s ear. 

“ Surely, Mary dear, your own gentle voice 
has power to still the storm of anger in your 
husband’s breast, and even if not, with all life’s 
blessings about him, will he dare to risk every- 
thing for so trivial a cause ?” 

The true wife flushed crimson with shame at 
the reproach her words cast upon the beloved 
one. 

“ Alas! so perfectly humane and upright, and 
tender in all things else, he is stubborn, and un- 
approachable upon that subject. I have pleaded, 
and reasoned, and adjured him, but he has never 
ceased to declare he should accept a challenge 
whenever one was sent to him. O, how I have 
prayed for some magic power to open his eyes 
to the wickedness of such an act!” 

“ Ah, Mary, a little home experience would 
soon convince him; once ‘face to face with the 
sorrowful consequences, his false philosophy and 
flimsy code of honor would speedily perish before 
truth’s imperial reality.” 

She did not reply. Suddenly as they threaded 
the crowd, he felt a light trembling ef the fingers 
that rested on his arm. He concluded her agita- 
tion betokened the near approach of her husband, 
but was surprised to find it occasioned by meet- 
ing face to face a lady of stately, almost imperial 
beauty. 

A very queen she seemed to have been pro- 
nounced by Nature itself, and the graceful, regal 
head was carried haughtily, as if well aware it 
merited a weightier crown than that shining coil 
of raven hair. Notso brightly or coldly flashed 
the diamond star amid those ebon tresses, as the 
chilling glance of that large, dark eye, when it 
fell on the sligb tair-haired wife of Senator 
Phillips. 

A haughty bow rrom the stately southern wife 
of Dayton, a startled, shivering glance from the 
gentle northerner, and the crowd passed be- 
tween; but Mary Phillips turned her white face 
piteously to her cousin, and whispered faintly : 

“Which will it be? One of us must lay aside 
these festive robes for the widow’s sombre veil. 
Which of ust O God, have mercy! which will 
it be ?” 

Singularly enough, all the circumstances about 
them had contributed to place in an antagonistic — 
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position these two, universally acknowledged to 
be the loveliest ladies in Washington. First, 
and most of all, because their husbands repre- 
sented two opposing parties in politics, and were 
each possessed of so nearly the same degree of 
talent and worth, as to place them side by side 
int the great race for the prize of the world’s re- 
nown and applause. Then they themselves had 
become rival stars, likewise, in the gay circles of 
fashion, neither permanently outshining the 
other, but each peerless in her own way, fairly 
representing the peculiar style of her northern or 
southern clime. 

Scarcely kad Mrs. Dayton’s stately form dis- 
appeared amid the throng, ere the pallor on Mrs. 
Phillips’s cheek gave place to a soft flush, irradiat- 
ing her whole countenance. 

“ George, George,” cried she, “ what was that 
you said to me a little time ago? Do you really 
believe a little home experience would convince 
my husband of his error? ©, such a wild, dar- 
ing plan has occurred to me, and yet it seems 
like inspiration. I can rely on you. Go gather 
every particular—the hour and place of meeting, 
and be sure and come to me before we leave. 
For me, I must see Mrs. Dayton, and speak with 
her, although I force the interview. Do not try 
to keep me. Let me go now. I tell you I be- 
lieve the way has been pointed out to me in 
answer to my prayers. You shall hear it all, 
presently.” 

Later in the evening the rivat belles stood side 
by side, and Mary Phillips’s gentle face was 
sweet and calm beneath the haughty glance of 
astonished pride flung down upon her. 

“My errand is urgent enough to excuse this 
abrupt address,” she said, half apologetically, 
“for I have come as one anxious woman surely 
may come to another who shares the same fearful 
doom that is hanging above herself. Little heed, 
then, ean I pay to etiquette, or past alienation, 
and speak with you I mast.” 

“To what can Mrs. Phillips refer?” was the 
distant, repelling reply. 

“To the duel your husband and mine have 
planned, even amidst to-night’s festivities,” came 
sharply and distinetly amid the confusion of 
sounds around. 

A shade of pallor on the beatitifal face, a 
scarcely perceptible quiver of the haughty lip. 
That was all. 

“Well.” 

Mary Phillips gazed at lier in utter wonder. 
“Nay,” retorted she, passionately, “it is not 
well. Is earth’s glory and beauty to be suddenly 
blotted out for me—the happiness of my whole 


life swept rathlessly away by your husband’s | 
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hand—and it be well? Or if my staff of strength 
is still left for me to lean upon, must I see the 
father of my boy, the husband I venerate for all 
that is noble and upright, disgraced and branded 
asa duellist? Great Heavens, Mrs. Dayton, 
can you for a moment encourage your husband 
in a duel ?” 

The regal bead was thrown proudly back, the 
dark eyes flashed bright and clear, and unfalter- 
ingly came the reply. 

“ Certainly, Mrs, Phillips, I should scarcely 
care to see my husband’s good name tarnished. 
I should despise him for a poltroon should he 
bear insult tamely, and not defend his honor, 
as a brave man should, when it is wantonly 
assailed.” 

A quick, scornful laugh, strange enough from 
those gentle lips. 

“His honor! The honor of a duel!. O, how 
little do you comprehend the sacred meaning of 
that word! But there is little time to argue here. 
Look you, Mrs. Dayton, it is but one side my 
words have dwelt upon. There is another, and 
Heaven be my witness, it is as terrible for me to 
think about. It is possible—nay it is probable, 
he has the firmest nerve—my husband may re- 
turn unscathed, and yours—O, God have mercy 
on us both !—what if another sun beholds your 
proud head bowed in widowhood beside a bloody 
corpse, ignobly fallen in a foolish, sinful 
cause ?” 

There was an earnestness, a prophetic solem- 
nity in her mamer, that thrilled the listener’s 
heart. Suddenly the barrier of pride gave way, 
a convulsive quiver relaxed the haughty lip, tears 
sprang to the glistening eyes, and the beautiful 
southerner cried, shiveringly : 

“ Hush, hush, Mrs. Phillips, you are saying 
such terrible things you frighten me !” 

“Ay, but the reality will be more terrible 
still. Mrs. Dayton, friend, sister if you will, now 
is the time for us to act as becomes true wives, 
and Christian women, would we avert the threat- 
ening cloud of agony and shame.” 

“ What can Ido?” asked the stately woman, 
helplessly, no longer striving to conceal her ter- 
ror and distress, and turning appealingly to the 
slight, girlish form beside her, whose undimmed, 
serious eyes were fixed, like some poor cast- 
away’s at sea, upon some distant speck of hope, 
shining out of the distant horizon, scarcely cer- 
tain enough for cheer, and yet not vague enough 
for despondency. 

“ Let me tell you the wild hope that has flashed 
upon me. With Heaven’s help, Mrs. Dayton, 
we may yet frustrate this wretched duel, and 


accomplish a greater blessing yet, open the eyes 
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of those we love to the fearful sin and wrong 
they have contemplated.” 

She held out her hand, as she ceased, and it 
was warmly clasped. Thus more like devoted 
sisters than the rival wives who had entered the 
little cloak room where this conversation had 
been held, in pride and coldness, they passed out, 
to mingle again with the crowd, and avoid suspi- 
cion of their knowledge of the coming meeting, 
rumors of which were already circulating in 
anxious whispers through the rooms. 

At an unusually early hour on the morning of 
the day afier the levee, a hack stopped before one 
of the private dwellings in a fashionable street, 
and two ladies, closely veiled, and wrapped in 
large gray shawls, descended hastily, and re- 
quested a private interview with the master of the 
mansion, an iafluential citizen, and a warm friend 
of Senator Phillips. 

His start of surprise and perplexity, when the 
veils were raised, and disclosed those pale, rarely 
beautiful countenances, deepened into sorrowful 
dismay when their errand was unfolded. 

Full two hours of the precious time that was 
fleeting so rapidly away, was spent in argument, 
remonstrance and tearful pleading, and still the 
stubborn heart of Mr. S—— was unmoved, and 
his iron will unyielding, but when he led them 
down the steps to the carriage, the little hand of 
the last slight figure he assisted in was carried 
reverentially to his lips, while he repeated, 

tly : 

“ God bless you, Mrs. Phillips, for the true- 
hearted woman that you are! You have suc- 
ceeded, where ne other could have dreamed of 
moving me. You have my promise. Even 
though I lose my friend thereby, I will do as you 

A grateful glance from the swimming blue 
eyes, a feeble attempt at thanks from the quiv- 
ering lips, and the carriage turned away, to draw 
up again at another door, where the second of 
Mr. Dayton resided during his stay in town. It 
required less persuasion here. Whatever a man 
of Mr. S——’s well-known integrity would con- 
sent to, would be right and proper for Mr. 
W-——., although he added, as he shook his 
head dubiously : 

“Tam sadly afraid, ladies, your husbands will 
scarcely forgive us for making such a farce of 
this event.” 

“ Never fear, Mr. W——,” replied Mrs. Phil- 
lips, gravely, “but actors in real life will thank- 
fully exchange a tragedy for the most trivial 
comedy. But Heaven knows, it is all serious, 
and thrilling enough still. Only let nothing de- 
ter you from fulfilling your sacred promise.” 


And now the youthful wives were at liberty to 
return home, and wait the approach,of the 
dreaded hour. What an embrace was that with 
which they parted, who so brief a time before 
had barely exchanged the coldest civilities ! 
What a thrilling kiss, and lingering clasp. of 
hands, and what true feeling lent its pathos to 
Mrs. Dayton’s voice, as she whispered warmly : 

“ Pray for us both, Mrs. Phillips, and pray that 
the heart of the proud woman you have stirred 
to better feelings, may never lose your gentle 
influence.” 

That evening as Senator Phillips unclosed the 
door of his private parlor, a radiant figure came 
flying towards him, and two soft hands impris- 
oned his tenderly, while the sweet, beaming face 
was upturned sportively for the customary kiss. 
It was given fervently, and a stifled sigh came 
with it. 

“ God bless you, my own little wife !” 

“ Yes, Walter, bless me by blessing you. You 
know that is my constant prayer. And surely, 
it is generously granted us. We have health, 
prosperity, and domestic harmony. Do you 
know, Ihave been pondering all the day, how 
little I realized my own happiness, with your 
love my constant shield from harm. Once came 
the terrible thought that I might lose you. O, 
Walter, I dared:not look at it a moment, the very 
faintest glimpse sent such a shivering despair to 
my heart. O, my Walter, what precious care 
you must take of yourself, for Charlie’s sake, 
and mine. Poor wee fellow, there he lies asleep 
on the sofa. He tried so hard to keep awake 
to say good-night to ‘dear papa,’ but even 
while he was babbling about what he should tell 
you, down fell the little heavy eyelids, and Mor- 
pkeus has locked them securely now.” 

She led him to.the sofa, where a handsome, 
rosy boy of three summers lay curled up like a 
playful kitten, the round, rosy arms thrown up 
around the nobly-formed head, crushing down a 
thick cluster of moist, tangled curls, Still hold- 
ing her husband’s hand, and thus compelling him 
to remain there, she remained some time, 
thoughtfully gazing down at the pretty slumberer. 

The brow of Senator Phillips grew dark wish 
some swiftly gathering cloud, and there was a 
fixed, white look about his lips, that betrayed 
some powerful but sternly controlled emotion. 
Ah, what a pang struck home to the heart of 
that proud, strong man, as he stood speechless in 
that Eden of peace and love. He turned away 
abruptly. He could not bear the sight of his 
wife and child, those precious beings whose 


_| earthly hopes his own hand might uash away 


forever, that very morrow. For what? Ah, 

Senator Phillips, “a shallow reason,” said con- 

science, plainly, when you dared to speak of 
vindicating honor, and escaping the brand of 
ignominy. Well might your heart sink, a leaden 
weight, within the coward breast that dared not 
say boldly, “‘My brother, I have sinned. Your 
life and mine are the Creator’s only, to save or 
to destroy, as seemeth best. Forgive and be 
forgiven.” 

No word or look of Mary Phillips betrayed her 
knowledge of her husband’s agitation, and his 
own emotion required too powerful control for 
him to detect the nervous trembling of the hand 
he held so fondly, or the wistful glance that fol- 
lowed him, when he turned away to hide some 
sudden spasm, called up by her innocent allu- 
sion to past or future joys. 

Very similar was the scene at the home of the 
Daytons. 

“My beautiful Bella,” said the enthusiastic 
husband, “ you are eclipsing yourself to-night. 
I think I never saw you looking so superbly 
beautiful as at this very moment.” 

“That is because Iam anticipating the rare 
pleasure, now-a-days, of an evening’s tete-a-tete 
with you. I am getting quite jealous of political 
affairs, I assure you, they absorb so much of 
your time. The truth is, dear George, I am mis- 
erably blue, when you are out of sight. What 
should I do to lose you altogether?” And 
dropping her head upon his shoulder, she burst 
into a passion of tears. 

Grieved and conscience stricken, he tried to 
soothe her, whispering softly : 

“ Bella, sweet wife, you are nervous. I am 
afraid you are ill. What a foolish girl she is, to 
be sure!” And he attempted to laugh gaily, but 
gave only a ghastly glimmer of a smile, while 
she raised her drenched face, and said, hurriedly : 

“To tell the truth, I havesuch strange fancies, 
sometimes. I*know how weak and foolish they 
are, but cannot conquer them. When you are 
away, everything horrible that might occur, 
comes up before me. But I will leave such a 
gloomy subject. Let me tell you, rather, how 
proud I was of you, the other day, listening to 
you in the senate chamber. How my heart 
throbbed, and exulted at every eloquent sentence 
and generous sentiment. Thers is one, said I, 
who is ready to stand bravely forth for the right 
of all mankind, who is at peace with all, and the 
name I share will never bear a single stain.” 

“ Bella, Bella, how foolishly you talk of such 
an unworthy specimen of mankind as your poor 
husband, whose greatest pride is the prize he won 
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gold ring that shames those glittering diamonds 
near it.” And to hide his saddened face, and 
divert her attention, he bent over the jewelled 
hand with all a lover’s fondness. 

She twisted the wedding ring thoughtfully 
around the slender finger, and said, in a musing 
tone : 

“ We had an auspicious wedding that night, 
did we not? How merry your sisters were, to see 
me so shy and silent, with the strange awe I 
could not drive away. I was almost afraid to 
promise yes to the momentous question, lest my 
giddy nature should make me fail in some way. 
But how boldly you spoke, dear George. I re- 
member so well hearing the clear ringing of your 
voice above the tumult in my heart. Well you 
might be confident. There is little danger of 
your failing to love, cherish and protect your 
Isabel. No earthly temptation could make you 
peril your wife’s happiness.” 

The agitated husband moved uneasily, dropped 
the hand he held, and then seizing it, vehem- 
ently exclaimed : 

“Bella, Beila, in mercy, stop. I am not 
worthy such a wife as you!” 

She looked up wonderingly into his face, but 
he turned away to the window, and lifted the 
curtain, 

“It is cloudy overhead, is it not?” she asked 
quietly. ‘I had hoped so much for a day of 
sunshine, but I fear there will be a storm to- 
morrow.” 

A low groan escaped him. “Ay,” he mut- 
tered, as he strode hastily from the room, “ there 
will be a storm to-morrow !” 


Gray and misty, but without rain or snow, the 
appointed morning came out slowly from the 
protecting mantle of night. In a lonely 
field, barren and bleak, shaded only here 


‘and there by a faded, moaning pine, fit rendez- 


vous for such a deed, was gathered a group of 
gentlemen. Like the guilty wretch he felt him- 
self to be, Senator Phillips had stolen away in 
the dusk of breaking day from the chamber of 
his wife and child, little dreaming, however, 
what a shivering throb his silent kiss upon the 
pure, pale cheek had sent to his Mary’s anxious 
heart. Little dreaming now, as he stood, calm 
and haughtily erect, in outward seeming, with the 
deadly weapon in the hand her soft clasp has 
sanctified for better aims, how wild and fervent 
a prayer was rising up for him from those sweet 
lips he loved so well. Yes, ver) calm and cool 
in outward seeming, but what a tumult raged 
within, as he received the shining pistol, handed 


when that dainty finger there accepted the plain 


by his friend, and glanced over at the pale, grave 
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face of the man before him. Was he an enemy? 
His conscience refused to confirm the charge. 
Nay, but even were it so, without a doubt, could 
he find within his heart the slightest desire to 
injure him? He tried to recall the offence. To 
dwell upon the words that at the time had left 
such a scorpion sting. How they had dwindled 
into insignificance! A few excited words of 
personal abuse! How trivial they seemed for 
one to refuse to pardon and overlook, who might 
so soon be pleading at the Great Tribunal 
above for mercy on his own sins. If true, they 
were deserved, if false, how speedily his life of 
rectitude could show the lie. Was it for.such a 
cause his audacious hand was raised against the 
life his Maker had bestowed? One by one his 
clear-eyed Mary’s arguments came up before him. 
He confessed thera true, and loathed himself 
that he dared not own them audibly, and yet 
still he stood erect and silent. ' 

Yes, there they stood, those gifted, generous- 
hearted men, with pallid lips and burning eyes, 
but yet no single throb of resentment or enmity 
in either heart. Gladly would the hands, so soon 
to speed the fatal ball, have met in friendly grasp ; 
bat the world’s dread laugh, the world’s flimsy 
code of honor, raised the potent barriers between, 
and they dared not thrust them down, though 
standing there, as they believed, to vindicate their 
manliness and bravery. Therefore, the  stiff- 
frozen ground was measured off, the thrilling 
signal given, and loud reports and blinding 
smoke followed, rolling away in time to disclose 
a party of horsemen close at hand. 

“Fly, gentlemen, all the officers of the law are 
upon us!” cries an agitated second, and in that 
moment of confusion, not one has thought for 
anything but escape. 

The quick, fleet stepping of flying horses, and 
rumbling noise of dashing wheels upon the 
ground died off in the distance, and the lonely 
field is quiet once more. 

_“ What did you say to S——, Warner? In 
Heaven’s name, what did you say? That you 
saw Dayton stagger and fall after I had driven 
off? Havel killed him? O, heavens, am I a 
murderer 

“ Be calm, Phillips, I will go and ascertain the 
truth of the rumor.” 

Sinking back into the carriage, weaker than 
any sobbing infant, Senator Phillips waited to 
hear his doom. What a stern, haggard face he 
raised as his friend returned, slowly, reluctantly, 
and yet with suppressed excitement. 

“It is true, then ?” escaped with a heart-wrung 
groan from the duellist. 


“T am afraid I mast hurry you away, Phil- 
lips, if you would see your wife before you fly to 
a place of safety.” 

“Fly? No, no, S——, I have fallen low 
enough, but not so low as that. I have done 
the deed, and what man there is left in me_ will 
stay and abide the issue. The sooner the pun- 
ishment comes, the better, if it can only quiet 
this fiend of conscience within.” 

“But, Phillips, man, your wife and child. 
You must think of them.” 

A cold shiver ran through his stalwart frame. 
“Why did you not caution me before?” he 
asked, bitterly. ‘It is too late now. Life, love 
and honor all swept away by my own hand, up- 
raised, like Cain’s, against my brother man. 
Drive away home; home to my poor, ruined 
Mary. I thought a widow’s grief might come 
upon her. I never dreamed of this!” 

He did not speak again, but remained with his 
face buried in his hands, till the carriage drew up 
before the steps of his hotel. Slowly and pain- 
fully, as if the trembling limbs of fourscore years 
supported him, he descended from the carriage. 
As he reached the portal, a tall, graceful lady 
rushed wildly forth. His pallid face grew more 
deathly still, as he recognized the agitated coun- 
tenance of Mrs. Dayton. 

“It is you, then, Mr. Phillips?” cried she, al- 
most incoherently. “Tell me, then, if it be 
true, this fearful rumor they have whispered 
through the town! Have you dared raise your 
hand against my husband’s life? But where is 
he? He is not with you. O, tell me he is 
safe 9” 

Such a hollow groan fora reply. It seemed to 
shake the heartstrings of the man, as he strode 
by, and tottered up the stairs to his own apart- 
ment. His wife advanced to meet him, very 
pale, but with her own, sweet, serene smile. He 
caught her hand, and his white, dry lips moved, 
without an articulate sound, and then witha 
mighty effort he conquered the faintness that 
oppressed him, and said in a sharp, excited voice : 

“Mary, Mary, my pure, good wife, I took 
you from your happy home to be the angel of 
my life, to warn me from evil, and keep me from 
sin, and see what I have done! I have disre- 
garded your warnings, and refused to listen to 
your gentle pleadings. I have ruined myself, 
disgraced the name our boy must bear, and 
wrecked your happiness forever. O, Mary, 
Mary, I see it now. You were right, and I was 
a wretch to oppose my sinful reasoning to your 
purer instinct, but it is too late. I have fought a 
duel, and stamped upon my soul the brand of 
Cain.” 
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‘Sweet and holy was the shining light of those 


husband, aad yet if your conscience is clear, we 
can bear it cheerfully. You know what you 
have always said: that it was the only course a 
man could pursue, and he would have no cause 
for remorse, however it might result.” 

“Hush, hush, Mary, you will drive me frantic 
if you repeat the cowardly arguments I used. 
They were false—false as the honor I dared to 
prate about. What do they avail me now, when 
he who formed the pride and joy of so many lov- 
ing hearts, a noble ornament to his native State, 
and a staunch pillar in his country’s cause, lies 
eold and lifeless in the shroud, my hand be- 
dewed with the warm life blood of his generous 
heart? What was she doing here, that poor 
young thing my wicked deed has widowed ? 
How bright and radiant she shone, amidst the 
crowd at the last levee, and is it my work, that 
this terrible doom has come upon her? O, 
Mary, in Heaven’s name, tell me I have not dene 
this wicked deed !” 

He turned his wild, haggard face imploringly 
to hers, which paled and flushed, and puled again, 
and then seemed to him to kindle with some- 
thing of the celestial glory be had dreamed 
about, in angel visions. Instinctively he held his 
breath as she advanced, and caught his hand in 
hers 


“Walter, Walter, you confess it. now—all the 
sin and wickedness of duelling? Tell me again 
that you do, so I shall be sure you forgive my 
daring stratagem.” 

She paused, arrested by a sudden hurrying on 
the stairs witheut, a quick, light footstep, fol- 
lowed by a heavier tread, and immediately the 
opening door disclosed the tear-dreached face of 
Mrs. Dayton. 

“ May he come in ?” whispered she, anxiously. 
“T cannot bear it. He is so utterly wretched it 
will break my heart to keep him so a moment 
longer.” 


Mary Phillips’s voice was thrilling in its_ 
solemnity, as she turned to her husband, who 
had stood in sppechiess dismay.at sight of the 
intruder. 

“O, Walter, Walter Phillips, vain and useless 
have been my earnest, heartfelt petitions, as well 
as our faithful pastor’s righteous remonstrance 
and rebuke. You were obdurate and firm, yet 
see how this one hour of seeming reality has 
seattered to the winds your false and flimsy 
creed, Thank God that from this day you see 
the character of a duellist in its true light. My 
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husband, my Walter, forgive your wife, that she 
had dared to circumvent your plans, and forced 
you to become—O, God be thanked, no duellist, 
no murderer—but a trae Christian man, who shall 
confess from his inmost heart, ‘that vengeance 
belongeth to the Lord, and He alone shall repay. 
See, Walter, here is your reward.’” 

She unclosed the door, caught the hand of the 
pallid, sorrowful man who leaned without scarcely 
daring to lift his eyes to hers, and led brim joy- 
fully forward. What sudden starts! What ve- 
hement words! Ay, and what blinding tears 
of thankagiving and gratitude, falling over manly 
cheeks, as the rival senators, the whilom oppo- 
nents, in a mortal quarrel, grasped hands, instead 
of deadly weapons, in a clasp, whose friendliness 
and brotherly love death only in future could 
ehill or alienate. 

Mary Phillips, meanwhile, had stolen away, 
and quietly returned with the waiting friends, the 
anxious seconds, who came in, hesitating.and 
doubiful as to the result of the ruse they deemed 
so unpardonable. Easily were they re-assured at 
the first glimpse of those brightened faces. 

“ And are you sure, Phillips, you quite forgive 
me for removing the balls, and cheating you into 
supposing poor Dayton finished up ?”’ asked Mr. 
5——.,, once more, after the agitated explanations 
had been required and given. 
irresistible that litte wife of yours ean be. Hang 
me if I believ I could ever get up a duel of my 
owa after those selemn words of hers!” 

Senator Phidlips turned where his Mary was 
bending over her bey, to hide the relieving tears 
excitement had hitherto forbidden to flow, and 
said, as well as his tremulous voice of thrilling 
tenderness would allow : 

“My wife, to you we owe this joyful termina- 
tion of what seemed so terrible a tragedy. No 
words can thaak you new, yet be sure your gen- 
tle influence ean never fail again. We will trust 
that other husbands are more easily convinced of 
thei sinful sentiments, if not, pray Heaven they 
may be saved, like me, by euch a wife and such a 
stratagem.” 

LIMITED EXPERIENCE. 

In former times men knew “by experience” 
that the earth stands still and Poe fs rises and 
sets. ‘ Common-sense” taught them that there 
could be no antipodes, since men could not stand 
with their heads downward, like flies on the ceil- 
ing. “ Experience” taught the King of Bantam 
that water can never become solid. The “ ex- 

” of some wise men resembles the learn- 
ing of a man who has turned over the pages of 
many books without ever having learned to read ; 


and their so-called “common-sense ”’ is often, in 
reality, nothing else than common prejudice. 


AUTUMN MUSINGS. 


BY WENDEL P. HOW. 


The summer flowers are fading, 

shed their rich perfume ; 
The autumn leaves are strewing 

A garland round the tomb— 


Where love and | sht are sleeping, 
Wrapped in the cold embrace 

Of the dank ground that presses on 
Her crumbling, mouldering face. 


0, how I wept in sadness, 
And mourned my bitter doom, 
That had consigned her lovely form 
To the chill, dreary tomb! 


I thought of the glorious eve, 
But twelve short months ago, 

When I had told my earnest love 
In accents mild and low; 

And how the crimson, mantling blush 
Stole to her marble brow: 

She loved—what bliss was in that word! 
Bat all is altered now. P 


Then, in the hopeless, cheerless gloom, 
My heart forever sank 

Into the realm of brooding night, 
Where hover vapors dank. 

But now I see beyond the mist, 
Upon the other shore; 


Bhe stands there with a golden crows 
She only went before. 


“WALNUT RIDGE.” 
A STRANGE GHOST STORY. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


CHAPTER I. 


A NEW LIFS. WANTED—A FARM. 

Ricnarp T. Pemproxe he wrote his name, 
but all his companions called him Diek Pem- 
broke, and he was just the merriest, handsomest, 
wittiest beau in New York, but by no means a 
conceited fopling was Dick; but just vain 
enough to dress in the best taste, in the height of 
fashion to show off his elegant figure, to play the 
gallant sufficiently to fascinate all the belles, and 
to lounge into le foyer of The Academy, with 
that nonchalant ease, which made his copyisty 
ready to strangle themselves with envy. He 
was the embodiment of that strange speciés—the 
fashionable young man of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. -His parents had died while he was young, 
leaving him upon his majority the recipient of a 
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large fortune. His guardians, fond, foolish men, 
thought that their charge could not receive an 
education befitting a gentleman in America, 80 
they must needs send him to a foreign school— 
somewhere near Chester, England—a course 
which in our own experience we have observed 
has confirmed many who were fools before, and 
perpetuated a race of pompous blockheads to 
bore simple-minded people with their (said block- 
heads’) insufferable stupidity. But in the case of 
Dick Pembroke he had so much native goodness, 
and his heart was so large and genial, and his 
early remembrances of his dear héme in New 
York were so vivid, that even after he had grad- 
uated in England, and travelled extensively upon 
the continent, he returned to his native country 
with that pleasure which is only known to the 
returned wanderer ; and although by his travels 
his prejudices were conquered, his notions were 
enlarged, his views extended, and many useful 
sciences learned, which books can never teach or 
pedants show, still he never verified Cowper's 
lines in the famous Progress of Error, 

“How much 8 dunce, that has been sent to 

Excels a dunce that has been kept at home.” 

Richard Pembroke was just twenty-five. And 
his experiences had been large for a man of that 
age. Educated, travelled, wealthy, handsome, 
whole-hearted and witty, it is not to be wonder- 
ed at, that he was a lion in the select circles in 
which he moved, and many were the delicious 
snares which beauty set for this rara avis, but in 
which the wily bird never was entrapped. And 
at the age of twenty-five, Richard Pembroke was 
as heart-free as any young, handsome man of the 
world can be, who has passed before the witch- 
ing batteries of dark eyes, smiling lips, tender, 
bewildering hand-pressings and surreptitious 
foot-tappings, and yet not to have surrendered at 
discretion. Had Dick Pembroke been merely a 
selfish, courted man of fashion who indulged in 
rich attire, extravagant flirtations, luxurious 
living and expensive friends, he might still to 
this day have been nothing more; but as he had 
a vein of good judgment and common sense 
permeating his lighter character, like a vein of 
rich quartz through a barren hillside, he all at 
once awoke to the consciousness that he was 
leading, if not a wicked, at least an aimless life, 
and he determined while yet in life’s morning te 
cast off the enervating pleasures and sycophan- 
tic, useless friends which he had indulged him- 
self with; the former he had used to kill time, 
the latter to assist him in doing it. 

He now was forming new resolves how he 
should commence the better life which he was 
determined to inaugurate. Should he travel again? 


O, no! at least, not yet, for he thought of the 
desires he once had to reach his home and friends ; 
besides this, there were wanting those bright imag- 
inings with which we are wont to invest the 
ideas of a visit to the Old World, and which he, 
having torn aside the veil of romance, could not 
deck his thoughts again with such sweet, illusive, 
gauzy drapery ; alt was real—as it was. Should 
he devote himself to some science, and poring 
over musty books, and experimenting with 
strange chemicals, develop and discover to the 
world some wonderful agent which should be 
hailed with delight by the economists of nations ? 
No, no! not that. -Should he turn author? 
Write a book of travels? No! every fool who 
can find a publisher does that. Should he turn 
to that noblest first occupation of man—farming— 
the tilling of the soil ? 
‘* Make his corn and cattle his only care 
And his supreme delight a country fair?” 

And then he thought of the substantial, quiet 
pleasures of such a life, the health from labor 
springing, and then the perfect contentment 
which would open the source of every joy—far 
from the world’s jarring bustle free, amid the 
scented fields. He thought of all these things, 


and his cheeks glowed more ruddily with the 
thoughts ; he smiled as though he almost felt 


the sweet, odorous breezes wafted towards him 
over banks of sweet flowers and the stacks of new 
mown hay, and gathering some of the musical 
murmurs of the tiny brooks over which it sweeps 
towards him, with soft caresses flinging his long 
brown hair over his firmer cheeks, his brighter 
eyes. He almost shouted—here then was some- 
thing to imagine, here then was real joy. His 
choice was made. He would buy a farm, and 
whilst he might indulge in all his intellectual 
pleasures, he would be a worker. Glorious 
thought ! at last one of the world’s workers. 

But Dick Pembroke was hard to please in the 
choice of a homestead ; he had pictured to him- 
self a charming cottage-built house, almost smoth- 
ered with creeping vines and flowers, situated 
upon a slight eminence, where rich sloping fields 
should delight the eye upon every side, a mur- 
muring brook meandering through mysterious 
avenues of pines, and a broad river to be seen in 
the distance, over whose waters he could skim 
with his fairy-like yacht on the warm summer 
afternoons. But this kind of a home it was 
difficult to find. Of course, in the advertisements 
of the New York papers, there were scores of 
such for sale, with every natural beauty improved 
by the art and taste of man, where the fields were 
so rich and productive, and the yearly increase 
so large, that new buildings had to be constantly 


erected to store the golden grain, and stack the 
sweet hay and sheaved straw; but upon inspec- 
tion, these model farms would dwindle down into 
very profitless, impoverished estates. The mod- 
ern built house with all the latest “ improve- 
ments,” would become a crazy tumble-down 
tenement, with props to keep the structure from 
falling. The “commodious and extensive out- 
buildings” would be exceedingly primitive in 
structure, consisting for the most part of stakes 
driven into the ground, upon which dilapidated 
rails were laid for joists, upon which cedar boughs 
were heaped for an inexpensive roof, which 
would fourm “extensive cow sheds,” around a 
log barn which would look to have been built 
specially for a rat harbor, instead of a protection 
and comfort for such useful animals as horses. 
“ The wells of fine spring water were oftentimes 
situated in not very romantic dells, the locality 
approached through dark, luxurious grass, dis- 
agreeably suggesting the idea of snakes, and the 
croaking inhabitants of the springs seemed to in- 
timate by their absolute possession, that they 
were not frequently stirred up. The “rich 
meadow lands” were oftentimes unmitigated 
marshes, and the “salubrious healthy country ” 
was celebrated for that very common but de- 
cidedly unromantic disease, “ the ague and fever,” 
with the painful consciousness predominating, 
that you _ not possibly take a walk out, but 
what you" were sure to meet a rueful-looking 
neighbor, who would dismally inform you that 
“Tt was his day!” and who after having reli- 
giously received “ his sweat” was preparing with 
an indescribabie, calm, but (in those districts) 
usual philosophy to go to work again. 

After myriad experiences of this order, Rich- 
ard Pembroke was quite disgusted in looking 
after “ places,” and although not one jot abating 
his enthusiasm, he determined to bide his time, 
and not rashly purchase for the purpose of set- 
tling ; but fate determined for him what he found 
so difficult to decide for himself. He received a 
rattling note from his volatile friend, Harry 
Marshall, who had forsaken city life long before, 
and was then leading a farmer’s life in a pic- 
turesque portion of Maryland. Harry’s letter, 
having exhausted all the gossip of his neighbor- 
hood, thus concluded : 

—“ But, my dear fellow, I never was hap- 
pier in my life; to you, who are enjoying all tle 
pleasures of a gay, city life, I say that there is 
flothing nobler, more soul-satisfying, than the 
independent, healthy pursuit of this ‘first oceu- 
pation.’ Jt may seem'prosy to you, it is heaven 
tome. I know you must be dreadfully wearied 
with your operas, Champagne suppers, insipid 
dinners, ceaseless flirtations and faultless toilets ; 
I have had a chance to try both, and ten thou- 
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sand to one, I select this. I miss oftentimes the 
companionship of yourself and a few other choice 
friends, but I know you are not complimented 
when I say I solace myself with my ‘imported ’ 
Darhams, rare ‘Southdowns’ and Chester and 
China hogs; but to be serious, come down and 
pay me a visit next week. I can’t promise you 
worthy of Apicius, such as Delmonico or 
that dear Mullet at the club house used to set us, 
but I will not be such a pagan as to doom you 
to interminable flitches of bacon—but Aunt 
Marty shall exercise her best powers to produce 
you her lightest omelettes and patties, her most 
ravishing pancakes and incomparable jellies. 
Come, and although I cannot ask the gay Spratt 
or the witty Natt to meet you, whose bon mots 
shall sparkle as we sip our wine (I have some 
genuine Oma left yet) I can at least guar- 
antee you good John Furrow, who is great on 
ditches, and modest Samuel Beech, our great 
oracle for early vegetables, and perhaps dovetail 
in the party, Amalek Ward, who drinks nothing 
but whiskey, and man always to be drunk 
after soup. And then, I do not despair of mak- 
ing you a neighbor of mine besides—there is a 
charming old farm here, called the ‘Dairy’ (L 
hate the name, for everybody has the ‘ ery e* 
which is for sale. I know you will fall in love 
with the quaint, old Revolutionary house, so I 
want you to doff the fine linen broadcloth, 
don your homely woolens, and come look after 
your estate—— 


Thus chatted Harry Marshall to his friend, and 
the next train Dick Pembroke was en route for 


Maryland ; but he had a plan of his own in view, 


and he did not intend to spoil it by acquainting 
his friend Marshall with it—but he™Was deter- 
mined to see this “ Dairy,” and perhaps present 
himself to his delighted friend as his near neigh- 
bor. He therefore travelled quietly to Mary- 
land, and was conveyed from the railroad sta- 
tion nearly to his destination by stage, the driver 
of which was one of those chatty, companionable 
fellows who seem born just to fill such stations, 
from whom he learned all about the country, the 
farmers, the crops and a good deal about his old 
friend Marshall. 

“ Why, sir, d’ye see Mr. Marshall,” the driver 
would say, “ he just makes the best farmer for a 
gentleman, in all these parts. It would do you 
good to see his machines—” 

“ Machines !” from Pembroke, wonderingly. 

“ Yes, sir. His mowers, corn-shellers, seed- 
sowers, and—” 

“O yes, yes! But tell me,” Pembroke sudden- 
ly exclaimed, as they drove by a fine old wood, 
and could see a large house and extensive white- 
washed outbuildings in the distance, “ what farm 
is that ?” 

“O, that’s nothing, sir.” 

“ Nothing ?” asked his inquirer, with surprise. 
“No, sir, only Walnut Ridge—the other’s the 
farm.” 
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“ Why, what do you mean? Sarely that is a 
very pretty place, and there looks to be consider- 
able land about it.” 

“ Well, sir, you see the Dairy Farm yonder, 
with the big brick house on the hill there, that is 
a tract, sir, of over a thousand acres, and Wal- 
nut Ridge is only a little slice now—but it is a 
sad story, sir,” added the Mriver, with a good 
deal of feeling. 

“ What is that?” asked Pembroke, curiously, 
and not a little amused at the man’s lugubrious 
countenance. 

“ Why, sir, old Gaybrooke—he used to be 
Colonel Gaybrooke when he lived in the big 
house—owned the whole of the Dairy at one 
time, and lived like a gentleman. 0, sir, I re- 
member when the house was crowded with lots 
of company from Baltimore—there was driving 
and riding, hunting foxes and duck shooting, 
parties and suppers, no end to ’em, and the old 
colonel was as courtly as a king, everybody liked 
him, and he had the best lot of niggers in Har- 
ford, and the farm was like a garden-patch, it 
was, sir. Well, all at once it was whispered the 
old man was in trouble, that he had signed notes 
for other people which he had to pay. Then he 
tried to sell part of the estate, and as money was 
very scarce then, he could not raise enough by 
this means. Well, it was advised that he should 
sell off a few head of his niggers, but the old 
man loved them too much for that, and he said 
‘his boys should have a home while he had one.’ 
But Gaybrooke grew sadder and sadder, and he 
commenced to neglect the place ; the fences tum- 
bled down and weren’t put up again, and the 
Dairy wasn’t half-cropped. To make a long 
story short, the sheriff at last got hold of every- 
thing, and the whole place was bought for a 
song, and they soon after moved to Walnut 
Ridge, just at the end there of the estate. The 
man who purchased the farm soon moved upon 
it with his family, but they didn’t stay there long, 
for they declared it was haunted, that footsteps 
could be heard all over the house at night, and 
windows slamming awful.” 

And the driver’s eyes got bigger as he was tell- 
ing it, 

“Since then these folks have been trying to 
sell it, sir, but nobody will live there. But it’s 
a great pity for the old place to go down so, and 
more, for that matter, for poor old Gaybrooke 
and his daughter.” 

“ Daughter—ah, he has a daughter, then ?” 

We are afraid Dick Pembroke was not interest- 
ed in Walnut Ridge fully till then. 

“O yes, sir,” continued this budget of news, 
“as pretty a thing as there is in the country. 


Ah, it must be a change for her, what with gov- 
ernesses at home, dancing and music-masters, 
horses and her own servants, she must feel it 
sharp, sir—very sharp. Did you say, sir, you 
were going all the way up to Churchville ?” 

“No; I think I will alter my mind, and take 
a ramble over this old farm. Your account has 
interested me.” 

“ What, not over the house ?” said the driver, 
with real concern in his tones. 

“Yes. Why not?” 

Well, sir—well—Who-a ! Ho-o !—~you know 
best, of course. But I wouldn’t go into that 
house—no, not if you would plug this whipstock 
with gold. I wouldn’t—” 

Pembroke smiled at the driver’s extravagant 
ideas of being bribed to enter the haunted house, 
but laughing gaily, he bounded from the stage, 
shouted a good-by, and darted through the 
crazy old gateway directly towards Walnut 
Ridge. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE MYSTERIOUS INTRUDER. 


Arter Pembroke left the communicative driv- 
er, he strolled along leisurely towards the smaller 
buildings which had been described to him as 


Walnut Ridge, and he could not but be pleased 
with the beauty of the scenery surrounding him. 
At the left, upon a gentle rise, were the neat- 
looking buildings on the Ridge. Before him the 
quaint, sombre-looking house of the main farm, 
built of good solid English brick, and looking as 
staunch now as it was in seventeen hundred and 
something, when it was put up; on all sides the 
beautiful fields sloping towards the dark woods 
on one side, and to the broad, placid river beyond, 
on the other. Way off in the distance, amidst 
’ picturesque groups of pines, which from his po- 
sition almost looked impenetrable, the clay chim- 
neys of “quarter” houses loomed above their 
waving tops, and the cheerful songs of the ne- 
groes at work were borne faintly to his ears. On 
eyery side the fields were rich with golden grain, 
or the tall grass intervening and looking like 
beds of emeralds; the pleasant quiet, that sooth- 
ing, dreamy stillness in the air, that feeling of 
peace and repose which the country always 
brings to him who is satiated with the bustle, 
glitter and pomp of the world of the cities, in 
this hour pervaded the soul of Pembroke, and 
he felt almost sad that he was so near the house 
at Walnut Ridge, he longed so much to stroll 
listlessly, carelessly along, his feet straying into 
pleasant, untrodden paths, almost without his 
thoughts controlling them. . 


But he stood before the door of the house at 
Walnyt Ridge. All was quiet in and about the 
house, the buzzing of the flies only relieving the 
dead quiet everywhere; but he had scarcely 
placed his hand upon the door to knock, when a 
fierce-looking terrier monster flew from behind 
the wood-pile, and with dreadful bark, and a 
prodigal display of teeth, seemed disposed to 
test the tenderness of the stranger’s calf, who 
found now that he would be fully occupied in 
preventing that disagreeable action. He seized a 
short stick of wood and parried off the fierce 
tusks ably, but the animal was indefatigable, and 
attacked at all points, and there is no doubt but 
what he would have succeeded in beating in the 
outposts and taking the fort by storm, had not 
an ally unexpectedly arrived in the person of an 
imbecile-looking colored boy, who had only to 
shout : 

“Hi! hi! Snap—hi—be off wid you!” for 
the dog to creep sullenly, and by his mournful- 
looking eyes and voracious mouth, we risk but 
little in saying, regretfully, away. 

But this charitable action performed, said 
darkey seemed to think his politeness should 
cease, for he stood regarding the heated and puff- 
ing stranger with curious eyes, and at last opened 
his wonderful mouth, from the depths of which 
issued, as from some caverned recess, a most dis- 
cordant laygh. 

“ Hi-yi beep come a-near—hab you. Hi! 
Ha, ha, ho, ho!” 

“You rascal, what are you laughing at?” said 
the poor, provoked citizen. “I'll teach you.” 
And he made a bound, caught the darkey by the 
neck, and had given him three or four hearty 
cuffs before the negro was aware that he was 
caught, and it was now evident the poor black 
was but half-witted, for although he had a heavy 
body, his head was diminutive and illy formed, 
and the instant he had received Pembroke’s cuffs, 
he slunk down upon the earth, doubled himself 
up in a most ludicrous shape, and uttered such a 
baby-like, pitifal yell, that had notits sound been 
so comical, his chastiser would really have been 
sorry for what he had done. He was upon the 
point of raising him up, and felt vexed enough to 
give him another cuff for his childishness, when 
a hand was laid lightly upon his arm. He turned 
around impatiently and met a pair of most beau- 
tifal brown eyes gazing reproachfully at him. 

“ Miss—ma’am—I beg your pardon,” he 
stammered. 

“Don’t whip that poor bey, sir,” the owner of 
the brown eves said. “ He is not exactly right, 
and has had trouble enough, poor fellow !’’ 

“O, miss, I really beg pardon. I came over 
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to look at the ‘ Dairy,’ when the dog attacked 
me, and after the boy called him off, he aroused 
my anger by laughter; but I hm very sorry— 
very. 

The young lady received his intended spology 
coolly enough, indeed, and then invited him into 
the house to see her father, who would show him 
the farm. He followed her in, feeling very mean 
and properly ashamed of himself, and could any 
abasement been found which would have removed 
the remembrance of his conduct from the beau- 
tiful girl’s mind, we are sure at that moment 
Dick Pembroke would have accepted it. Mr. 
Gaybrooke soon received the stranger, and with 
stately courtesy showed him all over the place. 
But what charmed Pembroke particularly, was 
the remarkable looking house, with its wide halls, 
the high windows and lofty ceilings—the former 
with the deep, old-fashioned casements—the an- 
cieat looking stairways, the wainscotted rooms all 
indicative of an age passed away. Then the 
cellars and the heavy archways of solid stone, 
and the grand, grim old fire-places before which 
our Revolutionary grandmothers have hob- 
nobbed perhaps, the curious carvings and heavy 
mouldings along the ceilings, and everything 
massive and solid as stone, brick, and well-sea- 
soned heavy wood could make it. The wide loft 
or attic, through the centre of which the chim- 
ney passed—and this attic being unplastered, the 
great weight of the beams and trasses used in the 
construction of the noble old building could be 
contrasted with the flimsy structures of the pres- 
ent day—all these things charming Pembroke 
more than the broad stretch of beautiful land 
and the glorious prospect of the noble Bush 
River ; for he was looking upon the building as a 
relic of the Revolutionary era, and with some- 
what of an antiquarian’s eye. He became the 
owner of the Dairy Farm, and we will shortly tell 
the reader why he called it Walnut Ridge. 

The autumn following the summer of Rich- 
ard Pembroke’s purchase, he eame down from 
New York to take up his residence in the haunted 
mansion of the Dairy. During the summer he 
had extensive repairs going on about all the out- 
buildings, but he allowed no Vandal hand to 
touch a column, or disturb a moulding of the 
old brick mansion-house—that was sacred prop- 
erty. The neighbors far and near were canvass- 
ing the new proprietor. Many pronounced him 
a blockhead, more, a foolhardy, daring young 
man, to suppose he could dwell in peace in the 
haunted house, when so many brave men had 
been terrified beyond endurance. But the fact is, 
Dick Pembroke cared not a whit about ghosts 


or goblins; he was as brave as a lion, above all 
superstition, and was proceeding to make himself 
comfortable as rapidly as possible—but he had 
some secret, very secret plans of his own, which 
we cannot divulge just now. 

And when the brown autumn came, Richard 
Pembroke moved to warm, genial Maryland. 
What though the dead leaves strewed the shaded 
walks, and cracked and rustled crisply beneath 
his bounding step? What though the sweet wild 
flowers were withered and pale, and through the 
dim woods which loomed up beyond the brown 
meadows the winds bleak and cold were dying 
with a moan? What though the frost hung 
blackening on the shrubs, and the dewdrops fell 
from them in frozen showers, and the many-hued 
leaves upon every tree and bush blended the gay 
and beautiful, the mournful and the tender !— 
His heart was as fresh and green as summer with 
her bright flowers and singing birds, for he was 
conscious of a more tender heart, a more en- 
larged soul, a sweeter hope, a brighter faith. 
He was living in a delicious dream. Should he 
awake, it would be with a fearful shudder, a 
spasm which would rend his heart, destroy his 
hope and blast his faith. May he not awake! 
Ah, it is very sweet to love—and Richard Pem- 
broke was in love. 

In love with beautiful little Milly Gaybrooke, 
And she was worthy the affection of any man, 
and had not cruel fortune deserted her father, 
crowds of suitors would have been bowing at 
her shrine. As it was, she had been obliged to 
refuse two offers from young men who were all 
very well—good farmers who understood the ap- 
plication of lime and bone-dust thoroughly, but 
unfortunately lacked a very mysterious and not 
easily to-be-defined requisite—soul ; who had no 
sympathies for any disease greater than the “ hol- 
low horn” or “ potato rot,” and would by no 
means think of procuring a wife to perform any 
purer, higher, nobler duties, than to milk cows, 
make butter, and drop corn in busy season if 
help was short. And they asked Milly to marry 
them in much the same way as they would bid 
for a pair of short-horns, and were refused, as we 
before remarked ; for, although their adversity 
had taught poor Milly proper humility, she could 
not quite crash out the seeds of her early educa- 
tion, and choke out the refinement of beast and 
feeling which was innate. 

She had always treated Pembroke with polite- 
ness, but yet witha dignified coldness, which 
taught him she expected, it he recognized her at 
ali—he, the rich proprietor—it must be as his 


equal, and at the same time conveyed to him, 
when he addressed her tenderly, that she would 


not be foolish enough to engage in any flirtation. 
Brave heart! Strong, womanly faith! respect 
follows in thy train. And now the elegant men 
of the world, he who was wealthy aad travelled, 
and could select with confidence the brightest 
gem from out the glittering casket of the elite of 
cities, was timid as a woman when he approached 
that simple country maiden, and feared and trem- 
bled lest she might despise him. He dreamed 
of her, whispered her name tenderly to the chill 
autumn winds, almost hoping their harsh gales 
would carry it to her more softly than he spoke 
it; blushed when they met like any bumpkin, 
and if her dress touched his, would think how 
delicious the slightest contact of the beloved was, 
and go home to the grim old house, and sitting 
in the deep embrasure of the window, with the 
cold moonlight gliding into the deep corners, 
lighting up some strange carved head or shape, 
he would dream of her as tenderly and fondly as 
any school boy, and then run off into a thousand 
wild fancies of “how complete would this old 
house be if she were here, if she could but occupy 
this seat by me, and her merry, musical voice 
sound through these wide halls.” And then he 
would dash to the blazing fire in the wide fire- 
place, light the lamps, expel the melancholy 


moonlight, and smoke religiously until nearly 
midnight, and tumble through the night with un- 
quiet dreams, but with all he could not forget the 
fairy Milly. 

But the spirits which haunted the old house. 
Did not Pembroke hear the strange noises which 
it was alleged drove all its former occupants from 


the premises? He did, reader, and night after 
night did he seek a solution of the mystery, but 
without throwing any light upon the subject. At 
various hours of the night would he be startled 
‘from a quiet slumber by dull, creaking noises, 
like the drawing back of some old panel from its 
unused case, or the flashing of strange, flickering 
lights through the chamber, which would pen- 
etrate the shadows here and there, and then sud- 
denly disappear, permeating the darkness and 
then gradually melting in the gloom ; then the 
sound of footsteps coming and going as though 
in ordinary occupation, coming nearer and near- 
er, then ceasing suddenly. On several occasions 
he had searched every nook and corner of the 
spacious habitation, expecting at each moment 
to come suddenly upon the mysterious nocturnal 
intruder, yet no traces could be found of any 
haman being who could possibly make such 
noises as he heard. But still, at such times he 
would instinctively feel that some presence was 
near—at times he fancied he felt a human breath 
upon his cheek. But when he paused and 
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searched, his blood would run cold to find him- 
self the only human being awake and restless, 
wandering at dead of night in this mansion, with 
his flickering light casting strange shadows over 
the grotesque mouldings, and carved ancient 
heads and figures, each one of which seemed at 
such times to be endowed with myriad eyes, each 
one of which would start and blink and glare 
upon him. i 

But still, when daylight came, and the broad, 
genial sunlight penetrated his spacious chambers, 
he would laugh at his foolish fears, and vow that 
no ghosts or hobgoblins should drive him from 
the neighborhood of her whom he loved so dearly. 
But when night again came round he grew un- 
easy, and prolonged the hours in the lower parts 
of the house considerably before he retired to his 
chamber. 

It was a blustering, windy night in the latter 
part of October. Dick Pembroke felt uncom- 
monly lonely upon this night, and pictured to 
himself a thousand times the figure of Milly 
Gaybrooke gracing the comfortable vacant chair 
upon the opposite side of the fireplace, her plump, 
round arms nestled among the downy soft cush- 
ions, her fair, oval face with the faint color grow- 
ing into deep, happy blushes as her soft, brown 
eyes looked fondly upon him. Him—faugh! 
He knew he was growing sentimental as asixteen- 
year-old boarding-school miss, but had she not 
spoken to him so kindly to-day? Had not she 
relaxed somewhat her coldness? No, Richard 
T. Pembroke—no! And the fire cracked the 
negative fiercely out to him, as the last spark 
died upon the hearth, and he had to go to bed, 
miserable bachelor, to get rid of solitude. No 
lights—no fire—if possible no thoughts. 

He ascended into his chamber, and after retir- 
ing and mal.ing himself generally wretched with 
his thoughts, not one of which originated in com- 
mon sense, was invested with judgment, or end- 
ed in resolution, he fell into an uneasy slumber. 
It must have been midnight when he awoke, for 
the old brass clock in the dining-room below, had, 
with an eccentricity habitual to it, just struck 
twenty, and he gazed around him timidly, for he 
seemed to feel that unaccountable presence, 
which the most of us have experienced without 
being able to define how our belief originates, and 
yet we are certain that there is a wakeful, human 
observer by, as that we have no reason to believe 
so from optical evidence. So Richard Pembroke 
felt, and he peered cautiously towards the fire- 
place. There, the backlog was still burning in 
a smouldering, defiant sort of way, and ever and 
anon condescended to throw a fitful light across 
the wainscotting, from which Pembroke could 
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make out a dim tracery of old beading, which 
seemed to support some pictures that he had 
hung there. Then all was obscure again, and 
sleeping, waking, and dozing off again, Pembroke 
must have passed another half hour. He awoke 
partially, stupidly once more. Heavens! what 
a sight he beheld! When his eyes unclosed, and 
took in with a waking man’s glance the objects 
in the room, they rested upon a figure standing 
nearly over him; a light (it seemed to bea 
small lantern) was held close to his head, partly 
aside, and flashed a bright, blinding beam full 
into his eyes, and scarcely could he compre- 
hend his position, ere the figure turned and 
seemed to float rather than walk to the opposite 
side of the large apartment. Ina moment Pem- 
broke had recovered his presence of mind; he 
sprang quickly from his bed and darted upon 
the intruder. He could not escape him now—he 
was almost to the side of the apartment. Pem- 
broke reached forth his hand to seize the strange 
visitor by a long cloak that he wore, when sud- 
denly, without a word, with an unusual, excited 
motion, the pursued seemed to touch some secret 
spring in the wainscotting, it flew wide apart 
with a slight, creaking noise, and before the be- 
wildered Pembroke could recover his surprise, 
the panels shut with a click in his face, much 
the same as we have seen traps in pantomimes, 
and silence reigned as profound as though the 
stillness of night had never been disturbed by any 
weird presence. 

A light was struck, and every portion of the 
wainscotting critically examined, but not one ir- 
regular surface could be detected, or any portion 
moved, and the next day was spent in as fruitless 
endeavors as the previous night. Here then, was 
a mystery. And when Pembroke considered it, 
he had no difficulty in deciding that his strange 
visitor was a human being, and had no doubt 
that it was some deeplaid plot to cause the de- 
sertion of the Dairy for some nefarious purpose, 
and he determined now to watch with zeal for the 
return of his midnight visitor, that he might 
bring him to a strict account. He confided his 
plans to none; upon himself he took all the dan- 
ger, and providing himself with a good sword 
and an incomparable “Colt’s patent,” he felt 
himself quite able to meet and overcome any 
common adversary. Faithfally did he watch 
night after night—no re-appearance, until his 
haggard face began to attest how his loss of rest 
was injuring him; but still he was determined 
to keep his vigil. It was now nearly three weeks 
since the strange intrusion. A bitter cold night 
in November, snow had fallen during the day, 
and as Pembroke had taken a long walk before 


he dined, he felt unusually fatigued, and about 
twelve o’clock his head fell upon his arms, rest- 
ing upon the round table in front of the fire in 
his room, and he slept soundly, very soundly 
from pure exhaustion. In about an hour he 
awoke suddenly with his hands upon his pistol, 
and there before him, right at his bedside, was 
the cloaked figure standing motionless. He was 
petrified. He raised his weapon—should he fire ¢ 
No, not upon an unarmed man. He arose from 
the table, his form was quivering with excite- 
ment, his long, curling hair was in disorder 
around his handsome face. Still the figure stood 
like stone, his back towards the advancing Pem- 
broke, and the long, dark cloak folded around 
him, while the light which was in the figure’s 
hand played on theempty bed. So still, so quiet, 
surely this was nota human soul. Pembroke 
crept towards him like a tiger about to bound 
upon his prey, his fingers closing about the butt 
of his revolver with a nervous grip. He glanced 
upon the floor as he advanced—there was snow 
upon the carpet! Now he was sure he hada 
living man to deal with, he ground out these 
words beneath his set teeth, in angry excitement : 

“ Villain! I have you at last!” 

Still almost motionless, the figure stood like a 
grim iron statue, if we except a shudder which 
ran through his frame, as Pembroke spoke; but 
instead of turning and confronting him, or flying, 
he moved quietly, slowly, away from the bedside, 
as softly and noiselessly as though wading through 
down. Pembroke fell back ; he was awe struck ; 
there was something dreadful in all this. Slow- 
ly, mournfully the figure moved around that 
room, stopping at intervals and uttering such 
a deep, melancholy sigh, that it was grievous to 
hear it, so exquisitely sad it seemed, while Rich- 
ard Pembroke, who a moment before was the 
furious man, was melted by such a tender 
sound of mournful heart-grief. Spellbound he 
watched the walker, as he approached more rapid- 
ly the side where he last disappeared. His pistol 
was now hanging in his nerveless grasp, down 
by his side, and the intruder might almost have 
struck him to the ground without resistance, so 
much was he affected by the strange power of 
this person and his movements. But now the 
dark-robed stranger had reached the portion of 
the room from which his last exit was made, the 
spring was pressed, the panels flew open, and in 
another instant the figure would pass through. 
But Pembroke seemed to recover his senses, he 
sprang forward rapidly, the pistol fell from his 
hand, and in falling the trigger was struck violent- 
ly against the sharp ed), of the iron fender, and 
a loud and deafening report followed. Pembrol @ 
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had clutched the cloak, there was a shriek, and 
when the heavy cloak was dragged away, there, 
in the secret recess, stood Mil/y Gaybrooke ! 

But one instent did she look around her; she 
seemed with a woman’s quickness to comprehend 
her position; her startled, terrified companion, 
his pale face blanched whiter as he gazed wonder- 
ingly at her, the cloak he held in his hand, the 
secret panel which led into what was formerly 
her own chamber, and now his—all, all burst 
upon her like a flash. She had been a somnam- 
bulist when a girl, had often wandered from her 
home, and into dangerous places. Now—heay- 
ens!—she had been walking in his chamber. 
These thoughts seemed to set her mad, her brain 
was ina whirl, for a moment her vision was 
clouded, and then with a faint, heart rending 
moan, she sank upon the cold sla!ss in the secret 
recess, swooning. 

But now Pembroke understood all. In an in- 
stant he recognized the somnambulist, and she 
had scarcely fallen, ere he lifted her in his arms, 
and carried her into the reom, chafing her hands 
and bathing her temples as tenderly and respect- 
fully as though she was a dear sister, but O, how 
much dearer she was to him, as she lay cold and 
white before him. But when with sobs and hys- 
terical tears she recovered from her swoon, he 
tenderly re assured her, and told her all. How 
he had watched, had heard the sounds, and saw 
the cloaked form, and hew he supposed, she was 
80 peculiarly organized, that since her misfor- 
tanes her mind would naturally be directed to 
her dear old home, and consequently to her own 
chamber, and how he hoped now that she would 
consent to be his own dear wife, and give him 
leave to love and cherish her always, as he 
had done from the moment he saw her sweet 
face at Walnut Ridge; and how she must not 
refuse him now through any false pride, for she 
must remember, too, how happy her dear old 
father would be to come and live again at the 
old place—and how—and how— 

But the sobs were only of joy now, and the 
large brown eyes were full of grateful, happy 
tears, and the little plump, white hand reposed so 
trustingly in his largepalm. And O, it was such 
happiness there by the warm firelight, in the still- 
ness of the night, to find themselves so sweetly, 
unexpectedly beloved. But of course Richard 
T. Pembroke must see Milly Gaybrooke home 
right away, to Walnut Ridge (God bless it! 
That shall be the name of the whole farm), and 
of course, the long black cloak must be wrapped 
tightly round the sweet somnambulist, and of 
course Dick Pembroke’s arm formed a proper 
band at the waist to keep it in place, and of course, 


of course— No matter what that sour bachelor 
neighbor Harry Marshall says—they form the 
dearest, best married couple in the country. And 
O, do go and see the quaint, old, historical house, 
and to find the way, be sure to inquire (if even 
twenty miles away) for Walnut Ridge. 
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THE WORD HUMBUG. 


Among the many issues of base coin which, 
from time to time, were made in Ireland, there 
was none to be compared in worthleasness to that 
made by James II., at the Dublin Mint. It was 
com of anything on which he could lay his 
hands, such as lead, pewter, copper and brass, 
and so low was its intrinsic value that twenty 
shillings of it was worth only two pence sterling. 
William III., a few days after the battle of Boyne, 
ordered that the crown piece and half-crown 
should be taken as one penny and one half-penny, 

ively. The soft, ant ber metal of which 
coin was composed, was known 
among the Irish as Uim bog, pronounced Oom 
bug, 1. €., soft copper, i. e., worthless money ; 
and in the course of their dealings the modern 
use of the word humbug took its rise, as in the 
per cent. phrase, “ That’s a piece of wimbug.” 
“Don’t think to pass off your wimbug on me.” 
Hence the word humbug came to be applied to 
everything that had a spurious appearance, or 
which was, in reality, spurious. It is curious to 
note that the very opposite of humbug, i. e., false 
metal, is the word sterling, whichis also taken 
from a term applied to the true coinage of Great 
Britain, as sterling coin, sterling worth, ete.— 
Notes and Queries. 
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ITALIAN PRISONS. 


It is impossible for an Englishman to form 
an exact idea of what a prison in this coun 
really is. In those horrible and filthy holes 
handreds of human beings are placed, covered 
with rags and swarming with vermin. Besides 
disgusting soup and scarcely digestible pieces of 
meat, the government allows a bajocco a day—a 
fraction above one-half pence a day—to each 
prisoner. The jailor is permitted to keep a res- 
taurant to which the prisoners can apply for pro- 
visions at ready money. This man, therefore, is 
the sole lawful purveyor of the prisoners, and can 
raise the price of provisions according to his 

easure. When I visited the local prison of 

imini, Isaw two poor men, who were nearly 
starved to death. I asked one of them how he 
had come to such a condition, and he told me 
that he had sold his daily bajocco to the jailor 
for three months to come. The custede, who 
was then present, observed that the poor fellow 
being very fond of wine, had drunk his nine 
bajocchi all in one day. ‘The half-starved prison- 
er made no more impression upon him than a 
starving rat would have done.—C’ 
he Times. 
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A WISH. 
Mine be a cot beside the bill; 
A beehive’s hum shall soothe m 
A willowy brook, that turns a mill, 
With many fall, shall linger near.—Roexas. 
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A FOX-HUNT. 


BY WILLIAM 5. LEIGHTON. 


O’er field and marsh the “ pack” are out 
Before the hunters’ eager rush ; 

Their baying nearly drowns the shout, 
So wildly uttered, For the brush !”’ 


Madly dashing, daring leaping, 
Ditches, fences, quickly over, 
Starting foxes, lately sleeping, 
From their dark and tangled cover. 


In couples run the yelping hounds— 
“In fault!” “ Hie on!” The wind is fair. 

“ Again in view!” The whole pack bounds 
In full cry now—they “‘ double” here. 


O’er hill and meadow, brake and beach, 

Through * branch ” and wood, wheat or clover, 
The panting dogs their victins reach— 
“ Tally-ho!”—the * run ” is over. 
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VOYAGE OF THE EVENING STAR. 


BY MIRANDA H. ALLEN. 


“So you're quite determined upon it, pet 

The young girl addressed looked up from her 
embroidery with a bright smile. 

“ Quite, papa—that is, if you don’t object!” 

“Object? of course I object. I meant the 
ship should have your own name. ‘ Evening 
Star!’ Romantic nonsense! If I hadn’t sup- 
posed you would call her the Lizzie Gray, you 
shouldn't have christened her.” 

“Now, papa, I can’t admire your taste. 
Think how much prettier to name that splendid 
ship for the glorious evening star, than to call 
her after such a prosaic little body as I—Lizzie 
Gray 1” 

“Nonsense! the evening star can’t hold a 
candle to you, Lizzie.” 

The young girl laughed merrily. 

“ Think of the associations too, papa! When 
the ship comes in sight, it will recall Venus 
rising from the sea. And then I fancy it is a 
good omen. She will be under Neptune’s 
especial protection. You know he was always 
friendly to Venus.” 

“Famous reasoning, that!” 

“ And QO, papa, I can’t bear to think of a ship 
having my name. Just fancy the Lizzie Gray 
reported off the Bermudas, laden with so 
many hogsheads of molasses. It would mortify 
me to death.” 

“ You're a silly little goose. But you can’t 


cheat the, yourogue. You've some private and 
personal reason for wanting her called the Even- 
ing Star—you know you have. There’s James, 
now—l’'ll ask bim what it is. Don’t blush, 
Lizzie. I sha’n’t let you marry him, that’s cer- 
tain; and you wont run away from yofr old 
father—eh, child ¢” 

There were steps heard upon the piazza just 
then, a tinkling of the door-bell, and presently a 
tall, fine-looking young man entered. Lizzie’s 
cheeks grew rosier, as she gave him her hand, 
and.somehow she managed to drop her ball of 
worsted ; and what with her quick stooping to 
get it and James’s anxiety to save her the trou- 
ble, their heads came together, there was a laugh 
from Captain Gray—and when Lizzie lifted her 
face again, she was rosier than ever. 

“ Upon my word, you’ve found out a new way 
of greeting each other. Where did you find the 
fashion, Lizzie ?”’ 

“ James brought it home from foreign parts,” 
replied Lizzie, rubbing her forehead. 

“Well, well, it was a striking meeting,” 
laughed her father, “James,” he continued, 
“what do you think? ‘This girl refuses to name 
the ship Lizzie Gray, after her worshipful self, 
but goes wandering away among the planets. 
Very vexatious, isn’t it?” 

“Why, yes, sit—perhaps so, if you had fixed 
upon aname, But since Lizzie was to chris- 
ten it—” 

“O, it’s all right, of course. If she had chosen 
to call it the Flying Dutchman, it wasn’t my bus- 
iness—only the deuce of it is that she didn’t 
choose to eall it Lizzie Gray.” 

“Why, papa, if you care so much—” 

“IT don’t care much, child; you shall have 
your own way. And by the by, my way: is to- 
wards the shipyard. So good morning to you— 
and mind you don’t get sentimental !” 

And the stalwart captain now strode away to 
look after the last touches now being given to the 
“ Evening Star,” and Lizzie and James were left 


alone together, 
One would have said that the eaptain’s depar- 


ture had a very sobering effect, for Lizzie could 


not see to tell the scarlets from the crimsons for 
the tears that kept gathering ; and whether from 
sympathy, or contagion, James’s face assumed a 
very doleful expression. He drew a chair near 
her work-table, but he could not seem to say any- 
thing very consoling. It was only “ Lizzie— 
dear Lizzie!” 

“T don’t know why it is, James,” said Lizzie, 
brushing away the sparkling drops, “ but some- 
how I feel strangely about the ship. I have 
never felt 60 about any of your other voyages.” 
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“I think there is always something sad about 
the sailing of a new ship,” said James, thought- 
fully. “Always, in the midst of our most san- 
' guine plans and preparations for the future, a 
sense of sad foreboding comes in to trouble us, 
and offe feels it more in thinking of a vessel's 
first voyage—so many mysteries lie before her, 
so many possible dangers to be met. But, Liz- 
zie, there are some reasons why we should both 
look forward to this voyage, or rather my return 
from it, with pleasure.” 

“I do look forward to your refurn,” said Liz- 
zie, smiling faintly. ‘But it is hard for my 
thoughts to leap over the intervening absence.” 

Now James would not voluntarily have made 
Lizzie cry, for the world; and yet I dare affirm 
that he was positively glad to see the great drops 
gather again. Somehow he was more successful 
in his efforts at consoling her this time, for pres- 
ently Lizzie’s own gay smiles chased away the 
tears, as the morning sunshine dissipates the dew. 

“ You must learn to be a famous little house- 
keeper, Lizzie, while I’m gone. Imagine a little 
cottage on the hill there, fronting the sea—the 
snuggest, cosiest breakfast-room in the world, 
with your flowers in the window and the scent of 
heliotrope in the room—a dainty table charm- 


ingly spread—and, above all, a pretty little lady 
in pink wrapper pouring coffee !” 
“O, James, what an imagination!” said Liz- 


zie, looking shyly pleased. 
fancy such things ?” 

“Indeed I do, and please God it shall not al- 
ways be fancy, but one day a blessed reality. 
When I come home from this voyage, Lizzie, I 
shall speak to your father again. I shall have a 
right to do so, and for that matter I might now. 
My salary is adequate and my future promising, 
but perhaps it is best to wait.” He hoped she 
would not assent so warmly. 

“O, yes, I am sure it is, so that papa should 
not have any excuse for being unwilling. You'll 
be quite rich then, James—wont you?” 

He looked smilingly into her blue eyes. 

“ Quite rich, Lizzie, if all goes well.” 

Are our young man and maiden getting senti- 
mental? Itisa pity that they should do so, 
after having been so kindly warned by the cap- 
tain. It is, however, a vein into which young 
people are apt to fall, especially when they stand 
in such a relation to each other as James and 
Lizzie did—for they had been lovers almost since 
they were children. Certain it is that it was 
Lizzie who found a seat upon James’s sled, 
whenever the roads were snowy and the way 
home from school seemed longer than usual. 


Sometimes he slyly conveyed a handful of chest- 


“Do you really 


nuts into her dinner-pail, or, with an audacity 
which surprised himself, gave her a ripe pear or 
a bunch of posies. You know that Cupid is an 
arrant rogue, and with cunning malice chooses 
the innocent and unsuspecting for his victims ; 
so you can well imagine that when Lizzie and 
James grew up, they found themselves hopelessly 
fast in his toils. Not that James had even the 
least wish to escape them. He wore his chains 
very cheerfully—as why should he not, when 
they bound him to such acharming girl as Lizzie 
Gray? If you had seen Lizzie’s home, you 
would never have thought to find so pretty a bird 
in it, for it was a wild, bleak-looking place— 
nothing but the tossing, moaning sea and the 
white beach in front, long ledges of rock on either 
side, and in the rear, wide fields arid and cheer- 
less as coast lands usually are. It was apart 
from the town, too, and Lizzie had few compan- 
ions and few amusements. There was reason 
enough for sadness and moping discontent, if 
Lizzie had not been gifted with as gay a temper- 
ament as ever a young maiden was heir to. You 
would recognize it in her sunny face all aglow 
with its gladness, in the twinkle of her blue eyes, 
and in the very wave and toss of ber nut-brown 
curls that flirted with the summer airs in such 
joyous abandon. 

This merry spirit kept her singing about the 
house all day long, just to let out the musie that 
was in her; it made her the idol of James’s 
heart, and the light of her father’s eyes. It was 
inseparable from her beauty, for Lizzie had 
beauty—as what New England maiden has not? 
She bloomed in the dark, old house; and for 
one to meet her there unawares, was like finding 
a flower in a gloomy cavern. In the dreariest 
places on the wide earth—hidden caves damp 
and noisome, upon the mountain tops, in the 
green chambers of ocean, and even apon the 
shores of that frozen sea which in awful loneli- 
ness and strange, weird power, sobs around the 
poles— mosses green and fresh, lichens, and ten- 
der, pale blooms of many names, grow in their 
simple beauty ; and thus, in the most unprom- 
ising corners, human beauty will blossom. 

I don’t know that Captain Gray appreciated 
his daughter fully; he probably wouldn’t have 
understood the romance that nestled away in her 
heart, but he knew she was amiable and charm- 
ing—and when he counted up the thousands he 
should give her, he was smitten by the wish of 
a? ying them with other thousands. Never much 
given to sentiment, the brief period of his life 
when he wooed Lizzie’s mother with as romantic 
professions of love as most people sometimes ut- 


ter, had slipped out of his memory; and he did 
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not see why Lizzie could not like a rich ship- 
master’s son as well as her cousin James—an 
energetic, well-principled young man indeed, and 
toward whom the captain felt kindly as the 
nephew of his lost wife, but whose good qualities 
were not numerous or attractive enough to out- 
balance the substantial advantage of wealth. 
This was the captain’s view of the matter, and it 
was that which most unromantic middle-aged 
people would have taken. Nevertheless, as a pro- 
fessed story-teller, I feel bound to protest against 
the captain’s notions, and I quite approve of the 
course Lizzie and James pursued. Their rela- 
tionship made it natural that they should meet 
often and familiarly; and you know that often, 
under pretence of knitting closer the ties of con- 
sanguinity, Cupid slyly manages to do a little 
business on his own behalf. The captain's am- 
bitious views in regard to Lizzie were quite well 
known among his intimate acquaintances, even 
when she was a tiny maiden of three or four ; 
andas she grew to womanhood, beautiful and 
winning, it was not to be supposed that he would 
relinquish his plans, and, therefore, when James 
modestly made known his affection for her, and 
besought the father’s sanction, he was not much 
surprised, though a good deal grieved, to find his 
suit coolly waived as if it were a mere boyish 
freak. 

“A very pretty fancy, my boy!” said the old 
captain, with provoking good humor. “ Very 
natural, too—yes, very! But of course you see 
it wont do atall, Lizzie your wife! Ha, ha— 
a capital joke—a very pretty fancy! Excuse 
me, but it’s really quite amusing. It is very for- 
tunate you’ve such a sober old fellow as I to keep 
you right, else you might really carry this piece 
of nonsense to ridiculous lengths—yes, really. 
A capital joke, upon my word!” 

Very provoking it was to James to be treated 
thus ; but he was a cool-headed young man, and 
seeing it would do no good to get angry, wisely 
kept his temper. He resolutely set to work to 
win Lizzie by making himself her equal in a 
worldly point of view. Out at sea, when the 
storm roughened the waves, it was the thought of 
her that kept him cheerful and hopeful. He had 
made several successful voyages, going out as 
supercargo ; and taking at the same time a per- 
sonal interest in the speculation, he had accumu- 
lated a considerable sum—the more creditable to 
his ability since he had a mother and young 
brother to provide for out of his gains. When 
he came back from his last voyage, he had found 
a new ship building, whose principal owner was 
Captain Gray. Somewhat to James’s surprise, 
he was offered & share in the vessel, and in the 
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profits of her first cruise. He did not hesitate 
long—though it was a three years’ absence which 
was before him, if he accepted, and hitherto he 
had been away not more than a twelvemonth ; 
but if the absence was long, and a dreary inter- 
val lay between, a vision of so much happiness 
rose up on the other side, that he was tempted to 
consent. The lovers had fancied that the cap- 
tain’s offer was an indication of kinder disposi- 
tions towards James. Perhaps they would not 
have thought so, if they could have read his 
thoughts as he walked down to the shipyard on 
the morning of which we have spoken, throwing 
back his head and swaying from side to side as he 
went—for the captain belonged to the genus of ma- 
rine animals, and having been caught late in life, 
had never been thoroughly acclimated on shore. 

“That was a bright thought of mine,” he 
chuckled to himself, ‘to send that fellow off for 
three years. If young Simonds don’t cut him 
out, he’s a spooney. I hope James will do well, 
too! Kindest thing I could do for him—not to 
let him tie himself down toa wife! Young folks 
never do know which side their bread is buttered 
on. Just the thing for me, too! That money 
of James’s came just in time to prevent my 
taking up that last note. Confounded tight 
place I got in, there! Old Simonds’s work, I'd 
wager; but l’ll keep straight now.” And the 
captain shook his head, as his great Newfound- 
land was wont to do upon coming out of the 
water. 


The bright days of June saw the last touch 
put to the Evening Star—the captain and crew 
had been engaged—the ship launched and chris- 
tened in presence of a numerous crowd of spec- 
tators, and in the full blaze of sunshine and 
beauty and festal attire. It was the largest and 
most costly vessel that had yet been built in the 
village of K———, and few of the coast towns of 
Maine had sent out nobler craft than that bleak 
village. Great had been the interest felt in the 
Evening Star by the good townspeople, and there 
was a feeling of personal pride in her successful 
completion. Most of the seamen, too, were na- 
tives of the village, the captain was the son of a 
prominent citizen, and it was natural that a 
sense of ownership in her should exist among 
the people. 

In busy preparation the weeks slipped away, 
and at last one July day the Evening Star lay 
in the harbor, ready to spread her white wings 
and float away with the next tide. It was three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and James stepped upon 
the wharf, and making his way through the 
crowd of idlers which pressed around, took the 
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path which led to Lizzie’s home. It was his last 
visit upon shore, and the natural sadness of de- 
parture was heightened by an ominous forebod- 
ing which depressed his spirits, and which, strive 
as he would, he could not shake off. Three 
nights previous, a strange dream had come to 
James. He was not of an excitable tempera- 
ment, or the prey of morbid fancies, and that this 
dream should make so vivid an impression upon 
him, surprised him even more than the dream 
itself. 

In his sleep, he passed through all the inci- 
dents immediately preceding the departure of the 
Evening Star—he saw the canvass spread in the 
rosy glow of sunset, heard the cheery voices of 
the sailors as they caught the enthusiasm of put- 
ting out to sea, looked back at the crowd of eager 
faces upon the wharf, and further on at the white 
spires of the village churches and at. the brown, 
weather-stained mansion where he knew Lizzie 
was grieving over his departure. He seemed to 
see the darkness thicken and night close in 
around the outward-bound ship ; then he listened 
to all the familiar sounds upon ship-board—the 
creaking of cordage, the tramping of feet across 
the deck, and the orders of the captain. He had 
seen the sun go down in calm splendor, leaving 
a rich crimson in the west; and after sunset he 
had caught sight of a dark, vapory mass lying 
near the horizon. But he noticed it only slightly, 
and had not thought of a storm breaking the 
serene quiet of that summer night. Now, how- 
ever, as in fancy he sailed away in the Evening 
Star, the wind began to blow up from the south- 
west and moaned in strange, inarticulate sobs 
through the shrouds. Rapidly the sky darkened, 
and a vast leaden sheet hung over the sea; the 
waves swelled, and black caverns opened as if to 
engulf them. 

The wind increased, and the clouds were rent 
as by a hand of fire; higher swelled the waves, 
and fiereer blew the wind, when suddenly—O, 
awful sound !—the peculiar roar of the surf dash- 
ing against the rocks, indicating breakers not far 
away, startled him into the fearful sense of dan- 
ger. He knew that a low, treacherous reef lay 
near the mouth of the bay—not always in sight, 
but occasionally at low tide appearing, rising 
above the water in a shape which had won for 
it, among the coastwise folk, the name of the 
Cat’s Back. Many a goodly ship had been be- 
trayed into ruin there. Was this to be the fate 
of the Evening Star? In the vivid phantasm 
which held him captive, the tableaur now suc- 
ceeded each other with appalling swiftness. 
The hurried shouts of the captain, the superhu- 
man endeavors to keep ‘her off the reef, the 


wrenching asunder of tambers, the 

waves, the shrieks of drowning men, the pale 
faces and uplifted hands seen by the lightning, 
passed in swift procession before his mental vis- 
ion, and thrilled him with a terror that real dan- 
ger had never roused. A blank, fearful darkness 
settled over the sea; it wailed forth in long sobs 
that gave no hint of the dead who slept beneath. 

The scene shifted ; the Evening Star lay in her 
moorings, he stood upon her deck, when suddenly 
he seemed to be falling—falling down infinite 
distances—and with this undefined terror haunt- 
ing his brain, he woke. Again and again had 
this dream visited him, precisely similar in every 
detail, and so real had it become, that it haunted 
him in his waking hours. It threw its gloom 
over the leave-taking—it invested the future with 
a terrible darkness. 

He thought over all these things, as he went to 
take leave of Lizzie; and what wonder was it, if, 
when he stood at her door, his face should wear 
an expression of even deeper sadness than the 
thought of going would naturally write there. 
He heard her step in the passage—the door 
opened, and a sweet face met his, sad and pale. 
Another moment, and she lay sobbing in his 
arms. It was asad, sad parting—and to James 
made doubly so by the ominous forebodings 
which he would not disclose to her. Just before 
he left her, Lizzie said : 

“Do you know, James, why I wanted the ship 
named the Evening Star ?” 

“No, dear. Why was it?” 

“You know I shall see the ship disappear in 
the southwest, and I liked to associate it with the 
beautiful planet that will rise over the sea, in that 
direction, all these autumn evenings that are 
coming. It will seem a happy omen.” 

He left her soon, and she was not one of those 
who thronged the quay to witness the departure, 
for the captain’s house lay two miles away from 
the village. 

The anchor was lifted. James stood upon 
deck, and there was shouting and waving of hats. 
Suddenly Captain Gray saw James pass from 
sight, and still gazing, the crowd presently ob- 
served an unusual commotion on board the vessel. 
A boat pulled off and neared the shore. Excited 
murmurs were heard in the throng. They 
pressed to the water's edge. 

“ What's the matter?” shouted Captain Gray. 

“Mr. Sanford is injured, sir. He slipped in 
going down the cabin stairs, and fell with his 
head against a step.” 

James was carried, wounded and senseless, to 
his mother’s cottage. The kindly neighbors 
thronged in—a physician was calied. 
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VOYAGE OF THE EVENING STAR 


Half an hour afterward, Captain Gray met 
Dr. Morley on the cottage steps. 

“ Well, doctor, will the lad recover? Is it a 
bad case?” 

The doctor shook his head. “It might easily 
have been, but now I think we shall bring him 
round. He must be kept quiet, though. It will 
be a sad disappointment to the poor fellow, just 
on*the eve of sailing.” 

“ Ay! so I was thinking. The ship toaches 
at Charleston ; he might go on by land and join 
her there—eh, doctor ?”” 

“ Very likely, Captain Gray. We'll have him 
in sea-going order in a week or 80, I dare say.” 

“There’s no need of fretting Lizzie with th's 
to-night,” said the captain to himself, as he 
walked home. ‘“ She wont sleep a wink if I do. 
T’ll go in and see how he is im the morning. 
Time enough then.” And so the captain kept 
the avcident to himself. 

That night Lizzie sat upon the rocks and 
watched the white sails of the Evening Star 
grow rosy in the sunset light, and at last fade 
away in the distance. The night came down 
chill and dark. The incoming waves poured 
forth their eternal anthem to the silent stars that 
now began to shine out in the sky, and sad and 
weeping Lizzie rose up from her rocky seat to 
go home. She noticed that a black cloud lay 
close down by the horizon, and the wind blew up 
with a wild, evil sound. At home, in her safe 
nest, Lizzie could but listen to the wailing blasts 
which now grew louder and more fierce. Before 
midnight, the tempest burst in all its fury. That 
storm is still remembered as the most direful and 
terrible known on that coast for years. How 
can we describe the anxiety, the dread of the 
morning, the yearning sorrow, which thrilled the 
hearts of the villagers that night! Many a fam- 
ily had sent away its chief joy in the outward- 
bound ship, and many prayers beseeched the 
mercy of God from lips that seldom breathed 
forth supplications. 

The agony of suspense was over with the 
night, and a fearful certainty settled down upon 
those who had wavered between hope and fear. 
The eager eyes thit bent their gaze seaward 
could discover, lying high on that fatal reef, 
clearly seen in the morning sunlight, broken 
masts and fragments of timber—too sure signs 
of the rain which the cruel sea had wrought. 
And with the tide came floating in the well- 
known tokens—a familiar garment, a chest-cover, 
or some recognized part of the sailor’s. outfit. 
At what time the Evening Star met her fate— 
whether the seamen clung to the ship, or took to 
the boats—what sufferings they endured, and how 


they braved them—the few, sad remains gave no 
sign, and the ocean keptthe secret well. No idle 
babbler is the sea. Not in swelling tide or rush- 
ing waves does it boast its conquests, but hidden 
in its great bosom, it shall hold them till that 
day when all graves shall yield up their dead. 

What is it that makes Captain Gray so pale, 
as he hurried towards his home? He has learned 
all that he can ever know of the fate of the ship 
he had so prided himself upon. Is it that alone 
which makes his face work so strangely, or is 
some bitter emotion awakened within him ? 

He goes straight to the sitting-room where 
Lizzie sits gazing out of the window with a wan, 
frightened face. 

“James did not sail in the Evening Star, child. 
He was brought on shore because of an accident 
which occurred to him; but it was not serious, 
and this morning he is quite comfortable. Liz- 
zie”’—and the old man choked a little—“ if you 
love each other, I will not put any more obstacles 
in your way. The hand of God is in this.” 

We will not follow our lovers further now. 
There was something too sacredly sweet in their 
re-union for words to touch. James went to sea 
no more. Further inland, where the soil is kind- 
er, where the maize rustles in the summer breeze, 
and wild flowers grow, he made a home for his 
singing-bird. 

It may be a strange tale that I have told 
but it is an “ ower true one.” ; 


+ 


TALE OF AN ELEPHANT. 

Tell my hildren, said the late Richt 
Rev. Daniel Wilson, writing home from India, 
that an elephant here had a disease in his eyes. 
For three days, he had been completely blind. 
His owner, an engineer officer, asked my dear 
Dr. Webb if he could do anything to relieve the 
poor animal. The doctor said he would 
nitrate of silver, which was a remedy commonly 
applied to similar diseases in the human eye. 

he hage animal was ordered to lie down, and 
at first, on the application of the remedy, raised 
& most extraordinary roar at the acute pain which 
it occasioned. The effect, however, was won- 
derful. The eye was in a mauner restored, and 
the animal could partially see. ‘The next day, 
when he was brought, and heard the doctor’s 
voice, he laid down of himself, placed his enor- 
mous head on one side, curled up his trunk, drew 
in his breath just like a man about to endure an 
0 , gave a sigh of relief when it was 
over, and, , by trunk and gestures, evidently 
wens to his gratitude. What 
ity! What a lesson to us of patience !—Sketches 
JSrom India. 


UNCHANGING LOVE. ‘ 
O, the heart that has truly loved ne’er forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close ; 
4s the sun-flower turns on her god, when he sets, 
The same look which she turned when he rose. 
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[ontemvat.] 
CASSAME.—A SONG. 


BY MRS. 8. F. HADDOCK. 


Softly on the evening air 
Falls the low, sweet melody 

Of the wood-dove sitting there 
By the grave of Cassame. 


O’er the little grassy mound 
Droops the mourning willow-tree ; 
And the gentle flowers around 
Weep for lovely Cassame. 


From the distant rocky shore, 
List, the moaning of the sea! 
°Tis for her who comes no more— 

Tis a dirge for Cassame. 


E’en the wind-harp ’mong the trees, 
Whose best song is wild and free, 


Than that one in heaven to-night, 
Whose sweet name is Cassame! 


THE LAND PIRATE, 


BY CLAUDE ROSSITEUR. 


Ir was in the summer of 1844, that the events 
described in this narrative occurred. I was on 
my way from Cincinnati to New Orleans, in the 
Crescent City—long since gone to decay. My 
business in the latter city was to draw up a will, 
and transact other necessary business for a friend 
of mine, a New Orleans planter, who, finding 
himself in declining health, had sent for me, with 
the promise of abundant pecuniary recompense 
for my services. 

At that time the whole country was ringing 
with accounts of the bold deeds and daring out- 
rages of the famous land pirate John Murrell, 
and his gang of cut-throat vagabonds. Various 
exaggerated reports were afloat respecting his re- 
doubtable band, as also of his own appearance ; 
one account representing him as a big, burly fel- 
low, with fiery red hair and strength enough to 
hold a mad bull by the horns; another, asa 
small, slight, but active and powerful man; while 
a third, differing from both the others, ascribed 
to him the olive cheek, the raven hair, and the 
fierce, vindictive temperament of the haughty 
Spaniard. 


Among the passengers on board the steamer 
was one with whom I soon formed a most agree- 
able acquaintance. Of fascinating address, Mon- 
sieur Breteuil—for so he christened himself—was 
as agreeable a man as it was ever my fortune to 
meet. One evening, as we leisurely paced arm- 
in-arm up and down the promenade deck, inhal- 
ing the perfume of a couple of choice Havanas, 
I mentioned the various reports of Murrell’s 
personal appearance, which I had heard. When 
I had finished, he threw away the remnant of his 
cigar, laughed pleasantly, and said : 

“ All of those accounts are exaggerated or un- 
true. I once saw Murrell!” 

“You!” Lexclaimed; “how, when, where ?” 

“On my plantation, a few miles south of Mem- 
phis, though he seldom ventures so far South, as 
his head quarters are said to be in Northern Ten- 
nessee. Well, as Iwas saying, he came to my 
plantation, attracted thither by the report of one 
of his spies, that I had several thousand dollars at 
that time, for which I had no particular use, as 
the robber chief informed me in the course of a 
confidential conversation which took place at the 
time, respecting the quantity of filthy lucre which 
I was supposed to have in my possession. I will 
not give a detailed account of the robbery, but 
will proceed to describe Murrell, as he then ap- 
peared. He is tall, well-proportioned and mus- 
cular, with black eyes, brown hair, and a dark 
complexion, and must be about thirty-five years 
of age.”-—By the way, an excellent deseription 
of himself in all points, except his hair, which 
was black and curling. 

“ Why,” said I, laughing, “ you make up so 
strong a case against yourself, that J am almost 
tempted to call an officer at the next landing, 
and have you arrested for robbery, murder, and 
other high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

“ Nonsense !’’ said he. But I fancied he looked 
startled, as he spoke. ‘“ Come,” he added, “ let’s 
go into the.cabin; the night-air is chilly, and I 
have a headache.” 

I consented to his proposition, and we accord 
ingly repaired to our state-room; when Breteuil, 
complaining of indisposition, soon retired. I im- 
mediately fullowed his example, and was clasped 
in the arms of the drowsy god. Jn my dreams 
that night (I always dream), the forms and 
names of Breteuil and Murrell were strange- 
ly commingled ; and it was a relief to me when 
Lawoke about midnight, and found myself in 
my berth, with the night lamp burning dimly over- 
head. As I lay, debating inwardly, whether I 
should remain where I was, or go on deck and 
enjoy the beautiful moonlight, a faint groan 
smote upon my ear, apparently coming from the 
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Sadly bids the wandering breeze 
Wail for sweet, lost Cassame. 
Sing on—moan, and wail, and weep. 
Bird, and wind, and solemn sea! 
Wanders up among the stars, 
Spirit of lost Cassame. 
Purer, holier, or more bright, 
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berth of my friend, followed by the exclamation ; 

“Some water, Marston—for heaven’s sake, 
some water !”’ 

I was quickly on my feet. and by his side with 
a glass of water, which he drank eagerly. His 
face was flushed, his breath labored and painful, 
coming in short, quick gasps, and before day- 
break, he was in a raging fever. When the doc- 
tor of the boat was called in, he shook his head 
mournfully, and declaring it to be a severe case 
of intermittent fever, advised his being taken on 
shore at the next landing. With good care and 
nursing he (the doctor) felt assured that the pa- 
tient would recover; without it he must most 
certainly die. I did not hesitate to take his ad- 
vice, which was proffered with an air of candor 
and sympathy. And a rude but comfortable 
litter was immediately constructed, covered 
with cloaks, blankets and pillows, upon which 
the sick man was placed, and carried ashore by 
strong and willing hands. 

I procured the best accommodations the boat 
afforded, and installed myself head nurse. It 
were needless to recount the incidents of his 
illness, even if I had space or inclination, which 
Ihave not. Therefore, suffice it to say, that the 
naturally strong constitution of my patient event- 
ually trinmphed over disease, though not until 
after an illness of several weeks. His gratitude 


to me was unbounded, and expressed in the’ 


warmest manner. Assoon as he was sufficiently 
recovered to travel, we took the boat for Mem- 
phis, where we parted—I continuing on my way, 
while he went, as he said, to his plantation, invit- 
ing me to visit him on my return, which request 
I assured him [ should be most happy to avail 
myself of. ’ 

I reached New Orleans, transacted my friend’s 
business, and after a stay of a fortnight, started 
for home with a light heart and heavy pocket. 
I arrived safely at Memphis, and then, remem- 
bering my promise to visit Monsieur Breteuil, I 
hired a horse and set out for his plantation. It 
was a fine, though rather sultry, day in August, 
the merry “ Month of Sheaves,” and my spirits 
rose, as I gazed on the fine country through 
which I was passing. I had rode several miles, 
and began to think I must be somewhere in the 
vicinity of my friend’s plantation, when, as I en- 
tered a tract of land thickly covered with a 
large growth of underbrush, I was startled by 
the words : 

“Your money, or your life!’ uttered in a 
hoarse, menacing tone. 

At the same moment a tall fierce-looking man 
stepped forth from his concealment, and seized 


my horse by the rein, while two more presented 
themselves, each holding in his hands a rather 
ugly-looking “ persuader,” cocked and ready for 
instant service. 

- Now I am not a coward, and having a consider- 
able amount of money about my person, I deter- 
mined to make, at least, an effort for the preser- 
vation of both life and property. Accordingly 
I drew forth a pistol, and knocking down the fel- 
low at my bridle-rein with the butt, I spurred 
my horse forward, and levelling the weapon at 
the nearest raffian, I pulled the trigger. The 
villain dropped to the earth with a groan anda 
curse, at the same moment that a couple of bul- 
lets whistled by my head; but before I could 
draw my second weapon, half a dozen more sur- 
rounded me. I was dragged from my horse, 
fierce faces were over and around me, and I 
thought it was “all up” with poor me; there- 
fore I began casting up that mental balance of 
good and evil deeds, which every man is sup- 
posed to form when about to die, and finding 
that the evil predominated over the good at an 
alarming rate, determined to make one more des- 
perate effort for the regaining of my los free- 
dom. The man who had been prostrated i the’ 
blow from the butt of my pistol, had, by this 
time, recovered his senses, and now strode savage- 
ly to the place where I sat surrounded by my 
captors, his hand upon the haft of a knife which 
peeped from his bosom, and with a look of most 
determined hostility on his swarthy face, down 
which the blood trickled from his bruised fore- 
head. As the reader may well conjecture, my 
position was none of the most enviable, sur- 
rounded by men who would not have scrupled 
at shedding my blood under ordinary circum- 
stances ; but having wounded two of their num- 
ber, my situation was perilous in the extreme. 
Already were red hands uplifted against my life ; 
already bright knives were glancing in the sun- 
light. I made a desperate effort to break from 
the grasp of the strong hands that held me. It 
was fruitless; and so, commending my soul to 
the mercy of Heaven, awaited the fatal stroke, 
when—* The man who strikes a blow, dies!” 
came in loud and authoritative tones. 

The men who held me loosened their grasp, 
and I leaped to my feet, and gazed around in 
search of the owner of the voice, which I thought 
Ihad recognized. Finally, my roving glance 
fell on his form. I uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, and sprang forward with the cry : 

“Great Heaven! Monsieur Breteuil, do I see 
you here?” on my lips, at the same moment 
seizing his hand. 

“Not Monsieur Breteuil, but John Murrell !’’ 
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he replied, with a burning cheek. ‘Then turning 
to his men, he continued: “My men, it is my 
wish that you leave us alone. This man is my 
friend. Pick up poor Brady and carry him to 
the cave, where I myself will soon jeim you.” . 

He waved his hand, and the men sullenly 
obeyed, casting hostile glances at me as they 
withdrew 


“And now,” he said, when we were alone, 
“ how is it that I find you here?” 

“I might with propriety ask you the same 
question,” I replied; “however, I will satisfy 
your curiosity. I was, when stopped by your 
eut-throats, on my way to the plantation of one 
Breteuil, who is said to reside in these parts! 
And now, having answered your question, may 
I take the liberty to propound a similar one, and 
to inquire what brought you here ¢” 

“Why, my vocation, of course,” he replied, 
with a merry laugh. ‘I heard from one of my 
spies that a well-dressed individual was approach- 
ing on horseback and sallied forth to give him a 
surprise; but the surpriser was in this instance 
surprised. I felt a strange aversion to presenting 
myself, and gave the business into the hands of 
. my lieutenant. The sound of pistol-shots re- 
called me from the painful reverie into which I 
had fallen, and I hurried forward, intending to 
command your release. I reached the margin 
of the road just.as my men were raising their 
knives to strike, and was petrified with astonish- 
ment when I beheld your face. You know the 
rest—and more,” he added, his voice taking a 
lower, softer intonation as he spoke,—“ you know 
that my everlasting gratitude is yours, for your 
generous and self-denying care of me when in- 
capable of caring for myself.” 

He continued: “The description I gave you 
of the famous robber was correct,”—taking off 
his hat as he spoke, and disclosing a head cov- 
ered with brown hair. ‘I had assumed that 
disguise in order to avert suspicion. There was, 
on board the Crescent City, a lange amount of 
money and plate, which I had determined to ob- 
tain possession of, at any risk. My plot was in 
a fair way for succeeding, when it was prevented 
by that unlacky fever, through which you nursed 
me so tenderly. Here we part, probably forever ; 
but first accept this ring,” holding out to me 
a glittering circlet of diamonds. Then, seeing 
me hesitate, he said, while a look of pain crossed 
his features: ‘‘ Take it; I came honestly by it; 
it was my mother’s.” 

A tear trembled on his dark lashes as he spoke, 
and dropped upon his bronzed cheek. The men- 
tion of that name “mother” had stirred the 


I urged him earnestly, as I took the ring, to 
abandon his present way of life. But he replied, 
while a sad smile broke over his countenance—aq 
smile such as a fallen angel might have given as 
he gazed once more on paradise : 

“No, my friend; it is impossible. Iam too 


far gone. There is no redemption, no turning 
back for me. Farewell, my friend, may God 
bless you !” 


He wrung my hand and was gone! Gone, 
while I stood gazing after him like one in a 
dream! I mounted my horse, and rode slowly 
and sadly back to the city, thinking sorrowfully 
of this man whose splendid talents might have 
raised him to stations of power and honor; but 
which, prostituted to the lowest, basest purposes, 
would probably bring him to the gallows. 

I never saw him but once since. I was being 
shown by the warden over the Tennessee State 
Prison, several years afterwards, when, on reach- 
ing the workroom, I saw a face with melancholy 
black eyes, which brought back the memory of 
other days. His glance encountered my own, 
he started, turned pale and red by turns ; and re- 
specting his grief and shame, I was about to 
withdraw my earnest gaze, when the warden, 
mistaking my emotion for curiosity, said : 

“ That, sir, is the famous land-pirate, robber 
and murderer, once the terror of Tennessee— 
John A. Marrell !” 
sane and left the prison with a saddened 


CHUBCH BELLS. 


There is something beautiful in the church- 
bells—beautiful and hopeful ; they talk to high 
and low, rich and rin the same voice; there 
is asound in them that sltould scare pride, and 
envy and meanness of all sorts from the heart of 
man; that should make the earth seem to him, 
atleast for a time, a holy place. ‘There is a 
preacher in every belfry, that cries, “ Poor, 
weary, struggling, fighting creatures—poor hu- 
man things! take rest, be quiet. Forget your 
vanities, your follies, your weekday craft, your 
heart-burnings! And you, ye human vessels, 
gilt and painted, believe the iron tongue that tells 
ye ye are of the same Adam’s earth with the 

r at your gates. Come away, cume!’ 
cries the chureh-bell, “and learn to te humble 
—learning that, however daubed and stained, 
stuck about with jewels, you are but grave 
clay. Come, Dives, and be taught that ail your 

lory, as you wear it, is not half so beauti- 
ful in the eye of Heaven as the sores of uncom- 
plaining Lazarus! Arid ye, poor creatures, livid 
and faint—stinted and crushed by the pride and 
hardness of the world—come, come,” cries the 
bell, with the voice of an angel, ‘come and 
learn what is laid up for ye !—and learning, take 
heart, and walk among de wickedness, the cruel- 
ties of the world, calmly as Daniel walked 

Jerrold. 


fountains of his soul, and the strong man wept. | among the lions.””—Douglas 
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The Florist. 


Wo sooner has the cold withdrawn, 
Than the bright elm is tufted on the lawn; 
The merry sap has run up in the bowers, 
And burst the windows of the buds in flowers ; 
With song tue bosoms of the run o'er— 


The cuckoo calis, the swallow’s at the door; 
And trees at noon with bees »live, 
Burn with the gulden chorus of the bive. 


Requisites of Flower Culture. 
It is well known that plants absorb their nutriment by 


the roots, and this nutriment is conveyed through the | 


stem to the leaves, when it is subjected to a process by 
which a large proportion of water is discharged—the rest 
is submitted to the action of the atmosphere, and car- 
bonic acid is first generated and then decomposed by the 
action of light Carbon is now under the form of a nutri- 
tive marerial, which iv conveyed back into the system of 
the plant for the development of all parts of the struc- 
ture. and a proportion of the seereted matter is afterwards 
ejected from the plant. This excrementilious matter 
does not injure the plants of other species to any con:id- 
erable degree; but it soon renders the soil unfit for the 
culture of plants of the same species, which will deterio- 
rate if cultivated above three or four years in the same 
spot lowers therefore require, in order for their suc- 
cessful culture, not only a change of soil, but that it be 
refreshed with proper moisture. One great point also to 
be observed in rearing flowers is, not to overload them 
with rich or watery food, or they will abound in leaves, 
while the number of blossoms will be scanty. They must 
have plenty of light till full-blown, after which they 
should be carefully shaded ro as to preserve their colors, 
and projong the season of bloom. 


The Chrysanthemum. 

The chrysanthemum bas of late quite divided populari- 
ty with the dahlia, becaure it is easily grown, bluoms 
when there is little else to make a show, and is not easily 
affected by frost. These should be obtained now in pots, 
and if the garden is aiready occupied. put them in larger 
pots, that they may grow unehecked until the period ar- 
rives for planting them. This is generally when some of 
the annuals are going off and are removed ; then the crys- 
anthemums may be turned out of their pots into the 
open ground, for they are handsome in foliage before they 
bloom. Let it be understood. if there is room to plant 
them, that the sooner they are in the ground the stronger 
they will grow; but the tops must be pinched off as they 
grow up every fortnight till the last week in July. 


Seedling Geraniums. 

The French amateur florists are remarkably successful 
in the production of new seediings of some classes of flow- 
ers. For years the old ecarlet geraniums have been 
grown, without showing any remarkable or distinct new 
color-, being chiefly various shades of scarlet or pink ; the 
French, however, have within a short time past raised 
some quite new sorts. Among the recent sorts are the 
Rubens, a rosy crimson, and the Domage, an exquisite 
shade of salmon pink. There are also the Nemesis and 
Consuello ; the former a delicate shade of pink, with large 
white centre and an immense trass; the Consuello a rosy 
scarlet. . 
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Treatment of 

The distribution of sand shrubs is among 
the most interesting operations in the formation of garden 
grounds and their improvement. They give at once ®& 
clothed appearance to what was bare ground; and also, 
by their change of position, they effect an almost entire 
alteration In the aspect of the place. In all cases, it i 
advisable that the ground stiould be well drained and 
trenched; and where poor, it should be enriched with 
fresh soil or manure, or both, especially when the shrubs 
are young and small. Light sandy soils are greatly im- 
proved by moderate additions of clayey loam or peat 
earth. In transplanting shrubs of considerabie size, it is 
preferable to pat the enriched soil or manure close around 
and in contact with the young fibres As many roots as 
possible should be preserved in lifting evergreen shrubs 
for transplantation. When they are large, or a little 
above the size usually procured, they should have large 
balls—and it will be proper to reduce the bead of the tree, 
as otherwise the branches will die from their inability to 
support their former amount of foliage. 


Requisites of a perfect Dahlia. 

For a perfect dahlia the general form should be that of 
about two-thirds of a sphere or globe. The rows of petals 
forming this globe should describe unbroken circles, lying 
over each other with evenness and regularity, and grad- 
ually diminishing until they approach the top. The 
petals comprising each succeeding row should be spirally 
arranged and alternate. like the scales in a fir-cone, there- 
by concealing the joints, and making the circle more com- 
plete. The petals should be broad at the ends, perfectly 
free from notch or indention of any kind, firm in sub- 
stance, and smooth in texture. They should be Sold and 
free, and gently cup, but never cur! or quill, or show the 
under sides. 


Flower-Garden Soils. 

The operation of digging is the most efficient method of 
moving the soil of the tflower-garden. Although tiresome 
an well as disugreeatle to an inexperienced person, a little 
practice makes it comparatively easy, so that in a mode- 
rate degree it may be done with facility, even by a lady. 
In digging for immediate plauting or sowing. pains intot 
be taken to break the lumps. and reduce the soil to what 
is called a fine tittle. All stones should, of cour-e, be 
carefally removed, us well as all other undesirable sub- 
stunces—and this can only be thoroughly done when the 
soil has been well pulverized. 


Trapa. 

Water caltrops. Aquatic plants, natives of Europe and 
the Bast Indies. with white towers and very curioas nute, 
which, when cooked, resemble in taste those of the clest- 
nut, and are equally wholesome. The rhizoma should be 
pinted, or the seeds sown, in loamy soil, at the bottom 
of the water in which the plant is to grow. 


Helenium, 

The species are generally tall-growing perennial plants, 
with large yellow flowers. They are increased by dividing 
the roots. The:e are two or three anoual species which 
are quite bardy, and only require sowing in the open bor- 
der. The baud«omest of there is Heensum quadridentum, 
which has bright orange-colored tlowers like reudbechia. 


Tacamahac. 

The Indian name for the Balsam Poplar; a species that 
should be cultivated in or tal planta‘iuns for the 
beautifal yellowish green of its leaves, which appear very 
ea:ly in the +pring. 


Curious Matters. 
The Milk Tree. 

In a narrative of travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro, 
just published, Mr. Wallace describes an extraordinary 
tree called the milk tree, which was one of the first won- 
ders he saw near Para. The fruit is eatable, and full ofa 
rich and very juicy pulp; but strangest of all is the vege- 
table milk, which exudes in abundance when the bark is 
cut. It bas about the consistence of thick cream, and 
but for a very slight peculiar taste, could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the genuine produce of the cow. From 
some logs that had Jain nearly a month in the yard, sev- 
eral notches were cut with an axe, and ina minute the 
rich sap was ruxning out in great quantities. It was col- 
lected in a basin, diluted with water, strained and brought 
home at tea time and at breakfast next morning. The 
peculiar flavor of the milk seemed rather to improve the 
quality of the tea, and give it as good color as rich 
cream ; in coffee it is equally good. The milk is also used 
for glue, and it is said to be as durable as that used by 
carpenters. 


An Infernal Machine, 

_ Senor Gonzales de Candamo, owner of the railroad from 
Lima to Callao, received a note from an anonymous source 
demanding a thousand dollars, telling him he should die 
on a certain day, if the money was not forthcoming. 
Candame, who loves money better than his life. paid no 
attention to the threat. On the day desigoated a man 
entered his fine house with a box under his arm, and was 
making his way up stairs to Senor C.’s room, when he 
accidentally dropped the box. An explosion followed, 
doing a good deal of damage to the house, but no one was 
injured. 


Strange Discovery. 

Wonders are the order of the day. In the stomach ofa 
dead cow at Double Springs. Kentucky, were found 
eighty-two balls of hair, varying in size from four to ten 
inches, They were almost round, hard, and perfectly 
compact. For a number of years past, during the hog 
slaughtering season, the hair bad been purchased and 
spread on the ground todry. Where this hair was spread 
last season. the grass grew up in the spring. The cow, in 
eating the grass, must have swallowed the hair, forming 
the various balls. 

A Dog with a wooden Leg. ; 

Mr. Robert Howard, landlord of the Railway Inn, near 
the Droylsden Railway Station, England, has in his pos- 
session a Scotch terrier with a wooden leg, which runs 
about with scarcely a perceptible limp. The dog had its 
right forefoot amputated by an express train some time 
ago, and a veterinary surgeon from Manchester, being in- 
formed that it was a favorite pet, not only dressed its 
wounds, but shortly afterwards supplied it with an artifi- 
cial limb, of which it appears somewhat proud. 

An unwelcome Tenant. 

A man named Job Sneath. who lives near Fostoria, Pa., 
while harvesting one day, lately, was taken suddenly ill, 
and during the evening vomited up a live lizard over four 
inches in length. He has no idea when and in what 
manner it got into bis stomach, but he has been in bad 
health for several months. Similar instances have been 
recorded before of such occurrences, which have proved 
fatal, or have been attended with protracted sickness and 
suffering. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Herculaneums above Ground, 

Five ancient cities, deserted and forgotten, have been 
discovered in the Great Desert, beyond the river Jordan. 
A report made to the Royal Asiatic Society, by Mr. Gra- 
ham, an Englishman lately returned from travels in the 
East, gives the particulars of the discovery :—‘: They were 
as perfect as if the inhabitants had just left them—the 
houses retaining the massive stone doors, which are a 
characteristic of the architeeture of that region. One of 
the cities is remarkable for a large building like a castle, 
built of white stone, beautifully cut. Further eastward 
other places were found where every stone had inscrip- 
tions in an unknown character, bearing some apparent 
likeness to the Greek alphabet, but probably referable te 
the Hamyaritic alphabet, formerly in use in Southera 
Arabia.” 

A wonderful Ape. 

A vigorous specimen of the ape family called cynocepha- 
les, or dog-headed, has been presented to the zoological 
gardens at Marseilles by a skipper. The anime) is said 
to be prodigiously strong, and equally savage. He made 
desperate efforts to seize some of the sailors, to whom he 
had a dislike, and a very strong iron chain was necessary 
to restrain him. They were even obliged to saw off some 
of his canine teeth. His appearance is very odd, the head 
being exceedingly long, the muzzle occupying two-thirds 
of the whole, the eyelids flesh-colored, the limbs elongated 
and slender, and the tail the same dimensions as the 
body. He is beginning to behave himself respectably 
now, but at first he was extremely fierce and sulky. 


An old Umbrella. 

The Hartford Courant says:—An umbrella, at least 
fifty years old, in perfect repair, and worth a dozen of our 
modern umbrelias, was left in our office rome time ago by 
a gentleman who inherited it from his sister, who carried 
it for fifty years, and dying at the age of eighty-two, left 
it as an heir-loom to her brother. The old gentleman, 
forgetting that be had been in the counting-room, search- 
ed everywhere that he could think of for his lost relic in 
vain. He was delighted the other day op dropping in to 
look over the exchanges, to see his old friend, the um- 
brella, quietly awaiting him. 


Natural Wonder. 

A beautiful limestone cave, embracing a number of fine 
chambers, glittering with stalactites, has been discovered 
near the town of Placer, in El Dorado county, California. 
One chamber is one hundred feet long by thirty feet wide. 
At one end there is a magnificent pulpit in the gothic 
style. It is completed with the most beautiful drapery 
of alabaster sterites of all colors, varying from white to 
pink-red, all overhanging the beholder. Immediately 
under the pulpit there is a beautiful lake of water. An- 
other chamber, still more splendid, measures two hundred 
by one hundred feet. 


Curious Circumstance. 

Recently, a bird belonging to a lady of Buffalo, as it 
was flying around the room, happened to pick up a hair, 
and flying with it to its cage, commenced some evolutions 
with it, as though it were about laying the foundation of 
anest. By-and-by the hair became entangled in its legs, 
and flying around the cage, it got over the perch and 
then around its neck. The lady, after some time observ- 
ing that the usually musical little pet was silent, went to 
the cage, and there found the little warbler actually sus- 
pended by the neck from its perch, and almost in the 
agonies of death. . 


Remarkable Accident. 

One of the most terrible accidents that has ever hap- 
pened through the agency of crinoline occurred, lately, in 
one of the English ports on board the Royal Albert, a 
vessel of the British navy. One afternoon, while the 
decks were thronged with visitors, the dress of a lady, in 
passing one of the signal guns, caught the percussion- 
hammer, and brought it over upon the fuse. The gun, 
which was loaded with blank cartridge, went off, and one 
of the crew, whe unfortunately was either standing in 
front of the gun, or had been working about it, bad his 
arm blown off close to the shoulder. The sad event 
caused much consternation as well as regret among the 
visitors, and the lady who had unwittingly been its cause 
fainted. 


Singular Death. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Capen, of Stoughton, died from a very 
singular cause, recently. She had spent the evening at 
her sister's hore, about three-quarters of a mile from 
her own residence, and started for home alone, declining 
to trouble any one to go with her. After nearly reaching 
home, a dog suddenly sprang up close to her, barking 
furiously, at which she was very much frightened, caus- 
ing » rupture and sudden hemorrhage, accompanied by a 
violent coughing. and after proceeding a few steps she 
sank down exhausted. Some one passing discovered her, 
and she was carried home, where about two hours after 
she died. She was a healthy woman, aged about twenty- 
two years. 


Eccentric Will. 

In a will drawn up by the late Count Stephen Szechenyi, 
in 1833, is the following passage:—‘ 1 wish my body, if 
possible, to be taken to England, in a country in which I 
have learned so much, in order that it may there be dis- 
sected. My reason for wishing this is, that my example 
may tend to diminish the dislike which is felt by the 
English to the dissection of the bodies of their relatives.’ 
In a will drawn up in 1841, Szechenyi expresses a hope 
that if ever a Walballa should be constructed in Hungary, 
its founders will give his remains a place in it, as a reward 
“for his good intentions” toward the land which gave 
him birth. 


A natural Curiosity. 

In Greene county, Virginia, there is a remarkable nat- 
ural curiosity, known as the * Tidal Spring.” The water 
issues out of the ground in a bold stream sufficiently 
strong to turn a small grist-mill, and it continues to flow 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, when the water ceases to 
run, and in two minutes’ time not a solitary drop of 
water is visible. In the course of an hour or two the 
water commences flowing again, and flows twenty or 
thirty minutes, when it again ceases. In wet weather it 
flows every hour, and in dry weather it flows about seven 
or eight times every twenty four hours. : 


A Father’s Legacy in 1546, 

In the will of Robert Dunkinfield, of Dunkinfield, dated 
March 23, 1546, is the following passage :—‘‘I give unto 
William Dunkiofield, my son and heir. my great two- 
edged sword and my less two-edged sword, which I do 
wear myself, with my great new buckler, and my short 
arming sword, with my dagger which is garnished with 
silver, and alxo my battle-axe, with all other harness be- 
longing to my body; and I will that my executors shall 
deliver all to him at such time as he shall be able to have 
the governance of the same himself.”’ 


A rare Curiosity. 

A specimen of the aerolite stones which fell in Summit 
county, Ohio, recently, has been exhibited at Pittaburg. 
It is the largest one that feli, and is almost indescribable 
as to shape, being so irregular; but we should call it a 
quintason. Its weight is one hundred and three pounds. 
It contains a considerable quantity of sulphurate of iron 
and some nickel. Very many of these stones fell during 
the said shower, yet no one was injured. The one of 
which we are writing was seen to fall, but so buried itself 
that it was with considerable difficulty found. We pre- 
sume it will be taken to the Smithsonian. or some other 
scientific institute. A professor of Yale is making such 
examination of these stones as he thinks will enable him 
to tell whence they fell. 


A Wonder. 

Thomas Hall, a linen-weaver in Ireland, has finished a 
shirt entirely in the loom It is woven throughout with- 
out seams, and very accurately and neatly gathered at 
the neck, shoulders and wrists. The neck and wristbands 
are doubled and stitched, there is a regular selvage on 
each side of the breast, and where stitching ordinarily is, 
so it is in this shirt. In short, it is as perfectly finished 
as if made by an expert needlewoman. This shirt has 
been exhibited to several persons in the linen trade, whe 
are completely satisfied that it is actually the production 
of the loom, without any assistance of the needle. 


Mammoth Cave in California. 

A letter dated Negro Hill, California, on the 18th alt., 
and published in the Sacramento Standard, explains in 
detail the discovery of a mammoth cave in Eldorado 
county. While a party of men were excavating for a lime 
kiln, they broke through into s cave of immense size. 
Mayor Swan, of Sacramento, subsequently explored it for 
two hours, and visited several large rooms of several hun- 
dred feet in length, by nearly as many broad, until he 
was brought to a halt by a lake, the extent of which is as 
yet unknown. The floor, as wel) as stalactites, are all of 
a beautiful crystallized white marble. 


Desperate Bet. 

A young man, who works in the coal mines of Gill, near 
Charleroi, lately made a bet of a few glasses of beer, that 
he would lie down on the railway and let a train pass over 
him. He performed his mad freak, placing himself 
lengthways in the middle of the line between the rails, 
making himself as small as possible. He won his bet, 
but at the expense of a severe burn on the back of his 
neck, from a piece of lighted coke falling on him. 


Singular Shower. 

Recently a remarkable shower of frogs took place at or 
near Port Jervis, At Troy, lately, during a rain-storm, 
there was a shower of stones, averaging from about half 
the size of a hen’s egg to the size of a small bird’s egg. 
Seven picked up promiscuously weighed an ounce and a 
half. Every stone had the smoothness and polish pecu- 
liar to water-cide pebbles ; they were supposed to be Lake 
Superior agates. 


A Sneezing Fit. 

Dr. Mosler, of Giessen, relates the case of a girl, who, 
suffering from an affection of the ear consequent upon an 
attack of typhoid fever, was suddenly seized with a snees- - 
ing which lasted for eighty hours. Reckoning ten sneezes 
per minute, he makes out that the girl must have sneered . 


48,000 times. 


The Gousewife. 


Scalloped Tomatoes. 

Take fine large tomatoes, perfectly ripe; scald them to 
loosen the skins, and then peel; cover the bottom of a 
deep dish thickly with grated bread-crumbs, adding a few 
dits of fresh butter; then put in a layer of tomatoes sea- 
soned slightly with a little salt and Cayenne pepper and 
some powdered mace or nutmeg ; cover them with another 
layer of bread-crumbs and butter, then another layer of 
seasoned tomatoes, and proceed thus till the dish is full, 
finishing at the top with bread-crumbs; set the dish into 
& moderate oven, and bake it near three hours. Toma- 
toes require long cooking. otherwise they will have a raw 
taste, that to most persons is unpleasant. 

Onion Custard. 

Peel and slice some mild onions (ten or twelve, in pro- 
portion to their size,) and fry them in fresh butter, 
draiuing them well when you take them up; then mince 
them as five as possible; beat four eggs very light, and 
stir them gradually into a pint of milk, in turn with the 
minced onions; season the whole with plenty of grated 
nutmeg, and stir it very hard; then put it into a deep 
white dish, and bake it about a quarter ofan hour. Send 
it to table as a side-dish, to be eaten with meat or poul- 
found very fine. 


To stew Carrots, 

Half boil the carrots, then scrape them nicely, and cut 
them into thick slices; put them into a stewpan, with as 
much mi.k as will barely cover them, a very little salt and 
pepper, and a sprig or two of chopped parsley; simmer 
them till they are perfectly tender, but not broken; when 
pearly done, adi a piece of fresh butter rolled in flour. 
Bend them to tabie hot. Currots require long cooking. 
Parsuips and salsify may be stewed in the above manner, 
substituting « little chopped celery for the parsley. 
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Boston Gingerbread. 

Thre cupsful of flour, one cupful of molasses, two 
eggs, Ove teaspoonful of saleratus, two tablespoonsful of 
ginger, one of cinnamon, and milk enough to make it of 
the right consistency to roll out. Rub a piece of butter 
about the size of a hen’s egg into the flour, and add the 

other ingredients; roll in thin sheets, and rub over with 
molunres aud water before putting in the oven ; bake with 
&@ moderate heat. 


Lemon Tartlets. 

The juice of two lemons and the rinds grated ; clean the 
grater wich bread only, usivg sufficient crumbs to take 
off all the leu,on-peel ; beat together with two eggs, half a 
pouud of loaf sugar, and quarter of a pound of butter. 
This is sufficient for twelve tartiets, aud will be found 
very excellent. 

Cinnamon Biscuits. 

Half « pound of dry flour, one pound of lump sugar 
finely -ilted, ove pound of butter, powdered cinnamon to 
taste; the whole to be mixed with a glass of brandy or 
ruw, then rolied very thin, and baked in a quick oven. 


Blacking for Stoves. 
Mix tue iustre with the white of an egg; have your 


Preparation for Yellow Pickles. 

Two ounces of red pepper, @ head of garlic, balf 
pound of bruised mustard-seed, one pound of mustard, 
half an ounce of turmeric, a handful of allspice, cloves 
and mace, one pound of green ginger scraped clean; pour 
on « gallon of boiling vinegar; cover close, and let it 
steep. Prepare whatever vegetables you choose by pour- 
ing on hot salt and water, and letting them stand three 
days; adda lump of alum, wash clean, and put on the 
preparation. The mixture should stand eight or ten days. 
Pickling Hams. 

To each ham put one pound of bay-salt, two ounces of 
saltpetre, two ounces of black pepper, and half a pound 
of common salt. Mix the above ingredients well together, 
and rab upon the ham; let it lie four days and turn it 
every day, then add a pound and a half of treacle; let it 
remain in the above piekle for a month, and rub and turn 
itevery day. Put it into a water a day before it is cooked, 
and boil three hours. 


Valuables. 

If your flat-irons are rough, rub them with fine salt.— 
If you are buying a carpet for durability, choose small 
figures.—A hot shovel held over varnished furniture will 
take out white spots.— A small piece of glue dissolved in 
skim milk and water will restore old crape.—Ribbons 
should be washed in cold suds and not rinsed.—Scotch 
snuff put in holes where crickets come out will destroy 
them. 

Burnett’s Cocoaine. 

This article, manufactured solely by that enterprising 
firm, Messrs. Burnett & Co., of Boston, is the best and 
most celebrated article for the hair that has ever been in- 
troduced, and is recommended by physicians throughout 
the whole country. This concern use nothing but the 
purest articles in their manufactures, which have a high 
reputation wherever known and introduced. 


Grape Vines. 

Keep the soil light around your grape vines. If the 
earth is dry, irrigate often with soup-suds, and mulch 
carefully with straw or leaves. The ‘‘ Inubella” and 
“Catawba” always succeed admirably under this treat- 
ment. The grape is a valuable fruit, and should be cul- 
tivated largely by every one. 

A Gargle for Sore Throat. i 

Half « piut of rose-leaf tea, a wineglassful of good vine- 
gar, honey enough to sweeten it, and a very little Cayenne 
pepper, all well mixed together, and simmered in a close 
vesrel; gurgle the throat with a little of it at bedtime, or 
oftener, if the throat is very sore. 


To remove Marks of Rain from a Mantle. 

Take a damp cloth, and damp the place marked with 
the rain; then take a hot iron and iron the mantle all 
over, and the marks will be removed. 


Lemon Cheesecakes. 
The riud of # large lemon; squeeze half of the juice, 


three eggs, bulf a pound of a quarter of a 
pound of butter, to be melted. 


The old Man’s Secret. 
An aged clergyman, who had known not one day’s ill- 


stove cold, apply with a brush, rub tili perfectly dry, and 
you will have & iustre nearly equal to that of a new stove. | 


Hess, was asked his secret. ** Dry feet and early rising,” 
was his reply ; ** these are my only two precautions.” 
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THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Stewed Spinach. 

Pick the spinach very clean. and wash it through two 
or three waters; then drain it, and put it into a sauce- 
pan, with only the water that remains about it after the 
washing; add a very little salt and pepper. and let it stew 
for twenty minutes, or till it is quite tender, turning it 
often, and pressing it down with a broad wooden spoon 
or flat ladle; when done, drain it through a sieve, press- 
ing out all the moisture. till you get it as dry as you can; 
then put it on a flat dish, and chop or mince it well; set 
it again over the fire; add to it some bits of butter dredged 
with tour and some beaten yolk of egg; let it simmer five 
minutes or more, and when it comes to a boil take it off; 
have ready some thin slices of buttered toast cut into tri- 
angular or three cornered pieces, without any crust; lay 
them in regular order round a flat dish, and heap the 
spinach evenly upon them, smoothing the surface with 
the back of a spoon, and scoring it across in diamonds, 


A choice Pudding. 

Make a crust as for a fruit-pudding, roll it out to four- 
teen or fifteen inches in length, and eight or nine in 
width; spread with raspberry jam, or any other preserve 
of a similar kiod, and roll it up in the manner of a col- 
lared eel. Wrap a cloth round it two or three times, and 
tie it tight at each end. Two hours and a quarter will 
boil it. 

A good cheap Cake. 

A pound anda half of flour, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, three-quarters of,a pound of raisins, a quarter of 
a pound of sugar, one egg, a teaspoonful of carbonxte of 
soda, and half a pint of milk—the milk to be made warm, 
and the soda dissolved init. Mix all well together, and 
bake in a slow oven. 
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Puffets for Tea or Breakfast. 

One pint of cold boiled milk, one pint of home-made 
yeast, half a pound of butter, half a pound of sugar, and 
five eggs; to be mixed into a stiff paste, or rather batter, 
which must be put into the baking-tins to rise, and, 
without taking out, be baked in the usual manner. 
Dessert Biscuits. 

Three-quarters of a pound of flour, a quarter of a 
pound of louf-sugar, the peel of a lemon grated, half a 
teacupful of cream, two eggs, leaving out the whites. roll 
them out thin, cut them in whatever shape you think 
proper, and bake them in a quick oven. 


French Mustard. 

One ounce of mustard and two pinches of salt are mix- 
ed in @ large wineglassful of boiling water, and allowed to 
stand twenty-four hours. Then pound in a mortar ene 
clove of garlic, a small handful of tarragon, another of 
garden cress, and add to the mustard, putting vinegar 
according to taste. 


Rice Cheesecakes, equal to Lemon. 

A quarter of a pound of butter, two ounces of ground 
rice, boiled and beaten; mix well with sifted sugar to 
taste. When quite cool, add the rind and juice of a 
lemon, and two eggs well beaten. _ This will keep a month 
in cool place. 


Nice Pudding. 

Five eggs well beaten, half a pound of flour, half a 
pound of butter, half @ pound of raisins chopped, and 
haifa pound of sugar. Boil three hours in a mould, 


Stewed Peas. ‘ 

Take young, tender green peas, and put into a stewpan 
with sufficient fresh butter to keep them from burning, 
but no water; season them with a little black pepper and 
a very little salt; set them over a moderate fire, and stir 
them about till the butter is well mixed through them; 
let them simmer till quite soft and slightly broken, tak- 
ing off the lid occasionally, and give them a stir up from 
the bottom; if you find them becoming too dry, add 
some more butter; when done, drain off what superfluous 
butter may be about the peas, and send them to tadle 
hot. They will be found excellent. To the taste of many 
persons they will be improved by a lump or two of loaf- 
sugar put in with the butter, and also by a few sprigs of 
mint, to be removed before the peas go to table. Lima 
beans may be stewed in butter, as above; also, asparagus 
tops cut off from the white stalk. . 


Horse Radish. 

Perhaps no vegetable so really useful is treated with so 
much neglect as the horse radish. Scraped into shreds 
or grated fine and soaked in vinegar, it becomes an excel- 
lent condiment for meat and fish; it has medicinal uses 
also, in cases of dropsy, scurvy and rheumatism. It 
stimulates digestion. exciting the glands into action, and 
warms up the blood in a healthful manner. Aside from 
all domestic uses, it is worth raising for market. 

To clean Cane Chair Bottoms, 

Turn up the chair bottom, and wash well, so that it 
may become completely souked. If very dirty. use soap. 
A slight washing of the upper part with a sponge. or flan- 
nel and water, will suffice. Let the chairs dry in the open 
air, if possible, or ina place where there is a thorough 
draught, aod they will become as tight and firm as when 
new, provided they be nut broken. 


Tough Meat. 

Those whose teeth are not strong enough to masticate 
hard beef should cut their steaks, the day before using, 
into slices about two inches thick, rub over them a small 
quantity of soda, wash off next morning, cut it into suit- 
able thickness, and cook according to fancy. The same 
process will answer for any description of tough meat. ~ 


Transparent Paper. 

Paper can be made as transparent as glass, and capable 
of being substituted for it for many purposes, by spread- 
ing over it with a feather a very thin layer of resin dis- 
solved in spints of wine. Fine thin post paper is best, 
and the mixture must be apolied on both sides. 


To clean Looking-Glasses. 

Remove the fly-stains and other soils with a damp rag, 
then polish with a soft cloth and powder blue. The glass 
of picture-frames may be cleaned in the same manner. 
Be careful not to rub the gilding on the frames with your 
damp rags. 


Milk of Roses. 

Sweet almonds, two ounces; rosewater, one pint; white 
wax, white Windsor soap, and oil of almonds, of each one 
and a half drachms; spirits of wine, three ounces. Mix, 
and add oil of lavender, otto of roses, ete., to perfume. 


Cream Pie. 

Half a pound of butter, four eggs, sugar, salt and nut- 
meg to your taste, and two tablespoonsful of arrowroot 
wet; pour on it a quart of boiling milk, and stir the whole 
together. To be baked in deep dishes. 


Editor's Table. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Proprizror. 


THE AGE OF MACHINERY. 

We doubt if this age differs from all the other 
ages in any one particular so much as in being 
the age of machinery. In the past civilization, 
much as they accomplished, excelling usin many 
particulars, machinery did not come into general 
use, or it was of the simplest character. At the 
highest point of Egyptian civilization wheat was 
groud by women in a hand mill made of two 
stones ; or, at best, by larger stones turned by 
oxen. The fine linen of Egypt was spun from a 
hand distaff, and wove in a loom of the simplest 
description. Thousands cf men were employed 
in works which would now be done almost en- 
tirely by machinery. Now, machinery does a 
large proportion of all our work, and is every 
day coming into wider use. Machines make al- 
most everything, and machines make machines. 
If we travel, the steam engine propels us. Our 
food is prepared by complex machinery. Our 
clothing is spun, woven, and sewed by machines. 
Machines knit our stockings, and do the largest 
part of the work in making ourshoes. The pin 
that fastens our garments is completely made, 
headed, pointed, and polished, by a series of 
machines. The hook and eye are made from the 
reel of wire by a machine which seems to possess 
human intelligence. Unless our readers are very 
considerate, they scarcely know how much they 
are indebted to machinery. The paper you hold 
in your hand has come through a long series of 
machinery. It has passed through the cotton- 

gin—a very simple, but most important inven- 
tion ; few have done more for modern civiliza- 
tion. Ithas been squeezed in the cotton press. 
It has been carded, spun, woven, worn to rags ; 
then washed, picked in pieces, bleached, ground 
to pulp, squeezed through rollers, and finally 
come out an endless sheet of white paper. The 
linen and hempen portions have passed through 
their peculiar processes. Then come type-mak- 
ing machines, and printing machines, and with 
some little brain labor, which cannot yet be done 
by machinery. 

Tuat’s tHe War.—A storekeeper on Union 
Bar, Fraser River, was fined by Judge Bighie 
£100, or in default of payment, to six months’ 
imprisonment, for selling liquor to Indians. 


THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


‘A letter from a gentleman now resident in 


Paris says: “ There seems to be a great disposi- 
tion in the French to visit England at present, 
and a greater number than usual of English are 
coming over to France. This interchange of 
visits and the intimacies which spring out of 
them, are tending to remove prejudices which are 
the growth of our mutual ignorance of each 
other. A few weeks since a wholesale dealer of 
Paris applied to me for an introduction or two in 
England, whither he was going for the first time, 
and on his return he called to express to me the 
satisfaction he had experienced. In the course 
of our conversation he remarked that he had 
found the greatest prejudice against Frenchmen 
among those persons who had never been in 
France, and that, on the contrary, he invariably 
experienced the greatest civility from those Eng 

lishmen who had travelled in his native country. 
I met another person, a few days ago, who had 
returned from England. He had been quite no- 
torious among his acquaintance for his hostile 
feviing towards Englishmen, and for being in fa- 
vor of ,oing to war with them. On his retarn, 
on being asked whether he retained his former 
opinions, he replied, ‘ No; I have so completely 
changed my views about England and the Eng- 
lish, that I hardly dare confess my present feel- 
ings to my friends.’ Let us only have a few 
years of the operation of the new treaty, and the 
old feelings between the two countries will, like 
this individual’s, be changed. ‘ad 


Conranagiva—Aa exchange says, the most 
dignified, glorious and lovely work of nature is 
woman, the next is man, then Berkshire pigs. 


Procresstve.—The latest imported Yankee- 
ism, says Punch, is, that a Yankee no longer 
marries a young critter now, he “ annexes” her. 


Sueet Music— Bound in neat and cheap style 
at this office and returned in one week. 


AN HONORABLE PEDIGREE. — Printers are 
probably descendants of the Incas. 


Sare.—The man who was lost in slumber, 
found his way out on a night mare. 


. 
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A SIVGULAR CASE. 

France, of all the countries in the world, is that 
in which the most singular suicides oecur, and to 
the long list of eccentric self-murderers which it 
has furnished, -we must now add another of a 
very singular complexion. A Mrs. C-—— has 
been living for ten years in a p etty little house 
on the road from Paris to Sevres. She kept but 
one old female servant, rarely went out, and was 
continually occupied in reading and writing. 
This old lady—she was about sixty-four years 
old—said she was engaged in literary labors, 
was a gay and cheerful person, and no one sus- 
pected her of entertaining suicidal ideas. Not- 
withstanding this a commissary of police was 
summoned one fine morning recently to verify 
the fact that she had hung herself in her bed- 
room. The public functionary found on a table 
in her room the following curious letter, endorsed 
“ My Last Will:” 

“1 am disgusted with life, and am resolved to 
make an end of myself, as the proverb says, ‘no 
sooner taken than hung,’ that is to say that I 
shall immediately execute the resolve I have just 
taken. I shall not falsify this proverb, which is 
an allusion, and which owes its origin to the 
tragic end of three members of parliainent— 
Brisson, Larcher and Tardif—who, in the days 
of the League, were arrested at 9 o'clock, by 
order of the Sixteen, confessed at 10 and hung 
at 11, on the 16th of November, 1691. I must 
confess, moreover, that I have always had a great 
predilection for folks that have been hanged. In 
the first case of my library is a manuscript work 
composed by myself. It is a history of all the 
celebrated persons who have been hanged. I 
should also avow that the idea of hanging my- 
self never occurred to me; only I began to be 
terribly weary of losing my taste for everything, 
even for reading, my favorite recreation. Sud- 
denly the idea of hanging occurred to me, and I 
only snatch time to write this letter and then 
finish my existence. I desire that the rope which 
shall serve my purpose shall be divided among 
the neighbors of the two houses adjoining mine; 
that all my property shall be turned into cash ; 
that from the sum it yields, a yearly pension of a 
thousand francs shall be paid to my old servant, 
and that the rest of my inheritance shall be in- 
vested in such a way as to be divided into ten 
equal parts, to be distributed to the first ten poor 
families of which a member, father, mother, son, 
daughter, brother, or sister, shall be hanged, 
from and after my decease. The functionary, 
mayor, commissary of police, or other higher 
official agent who shall verify my suicide is 
charged with the execution of the contents of 


this letter, which I declare to be my sole and 
valid testament.” 

Unfortunately for the families of the prospec- 
tive victims of the rope, the old lady only pos- 
sessed a life-rent, which expired completely 
with her. 


Tae Oxyoenatep Bitrers.—In nearly all 
of the so-called “bitters” which are offered to 
the public, there is one most deleterious ingredi- 
ent, viz.—spirituous liquors; indeed, it forms 
their usual basis. Now it is a well-known fact 
in medical treatment, that all such articles, 
though they may produce a momentary tonie 
effect, yet there is sure to follow a reaction as de- 
bilitating as the first effect is bracing. This is 
not the case with the celebrated Oxygenated 
Bitters, which do not contain one drop of spirit- 
uous liquors, but are compounded upon pure 
scientific and chemical principles. The success 
of these bitters in all cases of dyspepsia, acidity 
of the stomach, general debility of the system, 
and like weaknesses, has won for them an envi- 
able reputation, until they are becoming through- 
out this country a household necessity. S. W. 
Fowle & Co., Boston, are the manufacturers, 
but the bitters are sold everywhere, in town or 
country. 


Puysicians 1N AvsTRIA AND FRANCE.— 
In the Austrian empire there is one physician to 
each thousand of the inhabitants. In France 
there is only one medical man for each two 
thousand of the inhabitants. 


ProritaBie.—The fund of the Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington, amounts to $650,000, 


and the interest annually derived is $38,325. The. 


expenditures amount to about $33,000, including 
$9000 for salaries, $9000 for publications, etc. 


A Truism.—One of the old writers says, “ A 
fool can ask more questions than a wise man can 
answer; but a wise man cannot ask more ques- 
tions than he will find a fool ready to answer.” 


Auem !—Women are a great deal like French 
watches—very pretty to look at, but very diffi- 
cult to regulate when they once take to going 
wrong. 

Sien1F1cant.—The Russian government has 


contracted for an enormous supply of shot and 
shell, for whose especial benefit, who knows ? 


Cuurcues.—The city of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
contains over one hundred churches. 


Ir 18 so.—War is murder set to music! 
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REMARKABLE CAREER. 

The Newcastle Chronicle traces the remark- 
able career of the Rev. Blythe Hurst, incumbent 
of Collierly, near Lanchester. This clergyman 
was born at Winlaton, in 1804, his father being 
asmith. At seven years of age he was taken 
from school and was sent to make small nails at 
the smith’s shop. To the age of fifteen he at- 
tended a Sunday school, and in the meantime 
commenced to learn the business of a patten-ring 
maker. About the time he was fifteen, Mr. 
Hurst was led to think seriously about religion, 
and joined a dissenting body. He became a lo- 
cal preacher, and devoted all his leisure to men- 
tal improvement. He married early and had to 
provide for a family ; but contrived to purchase 
the necessary books to gain a knowledge of the 
French, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Arabic languages. While at work he used to 
write upon his “flame stone” (the stone sus- 
pended before a smith’s fire to protect the eyes of 
the workman) the conjugation of the verbs in 
whatever language he was studying, and in the 
evenings he wrote his exercises and translated 
them. In the beginning of 1840 Mr. Hurst, be- 
ing then an effective local preacher among the 
New Connection Methodists, replied in a pamph- 
let to some lectures delivered by one of the dis- 
ciples of Mr. Robert Owen; and this work was 
brought under the notice of Dr. Maltby, the then 
Bishop of Durham, who at once wrote that, 
“although it might be written by a common 
man, it was the production of no common mind.” 
The bishop interested himself in the case, ad- 
vised Mr. Hurst as to his course of reading, and 
supplied the means of following out this recom- 
mendation. A feud in the New Connexion 
Charch at Wiulaton had induced Mr. Hurst and 
others, to leave, and to become members of the 
Church of England ; and, in 1841, the “learned 
blacksmith” was ordained to the curacy of 
Garrigill, near Alston. He was subsequently 
appointed to the living at Sealey, near Hexham ; 
and since then to that of Collierley, near Lan- 
chester, which he now holds. Mr. Hurst’s 
preaching is said to be of a very high order ; and, 
in a ¢ourse of lectures which he has delivered in 
Newcastle, he displayed great information upon 
the Sinaitic inscriptions and on Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. 

AGRICULTURAL.—Hon. George S. Hillard, of 


this city, will deliver the annual address before the 
Barnstable Co. Agricultural Society in October. 


CLeRICAL.—The number of American clergy- 
men is not far from thirty thousand. 


THE SCHAMYL PAMILY. 

A letter from Moscow, gives the following de- 
tails respecting the fumily of Schamyl: “The 
Iman Schamy! has two wives, Zeidote and Chou- 
anate. The first is about thirty years old; sho 
is not handsome, but is very well educated, and 
exercises great 1ifluence over her husband, who 
consulted her on his most important affairs pre- 
vious to his surrender to the Russians. The fol- 
lowing fact affords proof of her influence over 
Schamy!: The Iman wished to marry his daugh- 
ters, Naphisate and Fatimate, by a former wife, 
to two of the most influential Naibs in Circassia, 
Schamyl, at his wife’s desire, changed his decis- 
ion and married his daughters to two of his wife’s 
brothers. This cireamstance produced a very 
bad effect on the mountaineers. The Naibs re- 
solved to revenge themselves, and they did so on 
the first opportunity, when he was finally attacked 
by the Russians, Schamyl’s second wife is 
handsome ; she idolizes her husband, and con- 
centrates her entire affection between him and her 
daughter Sophiate. Chuate looks on Zeidote as 
a dangerous rival, and uses all her efforts to 
compete with her in dress. The wife of Kazi- 
Magoma, Schamyl’s eldest son, is extremely 
beautifal. The wife of Schamyl’s second son, 
who holds a commission in a Russian lancer 
regiment, is likewise extremely handsome. 
Schamyl’s daughter Fatimate, who is married to 
the brother of Zeidote, is but fifteen years of age, 
and her husband seventeen. Schamy! has like- 
wise three younger daughters, Majeonate, Bachon- 
Mossedon, and Sophiste. The first is extremely 
beautiful, but club-footed, which causes her father 
great pain, as he is devotedly attached to his 
family. The ladies of Kalouga, where the cele- 
brated prisoner resides, visit his wives and daugh- 
ters. When Schamyl is present at these visits 
the Circassian ladies cover their faces with their 
veils. A Russian lady asked Schamy! to permit 
the likenesses of his family to be taken, to which 
he consented on condition that their portraits 
should be taken by a lady. This condition was 
complied with, and the likenesses were executed.” 


Tue Japanese Caritau.—The city of Yed- 
do, the capital of Japan, is said to be, without 
exception, the largest city in the world. It con- 
tains 1,501,000 dwellings, and the unparalleled 
number of 5,000,000 inhabitants. 


Ara Drscount.—A thousand dollar car- 
riage, made thirty years ago at Middletown, Ct., 
for General Jackson to ride in, has recently been 


sold for sixteen dollars and fifty cents. 
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WHAT JOHN CHINAMAN EATS. 

_ If ever the “Central Flower Land” is thrown 
open to the world, and travellers pour in to study 
its scenery and manners, the first thing to be done 
will be to establish English and American hotels 
there—for it is very evident that John Chinaman 
“can’t keep a hotel,” at least cannot cater for 
European or Yankee palates. Just think of what 
the “critter” lives upon. The Chinaman long 
since found out that he could not afford to waste 
anything, and so conquered his repugnances and 
acquired a taste for many products of Nature that 
we rigidly exclude from our tables. The popu- 
lar classes first attacked provisions disdained by 
the rich; from them, the children of necessity, 
these articles crept into use among the upper 
elasses, and finally were generally adopted. 

In Europe, the flesh of the dog is considered 
as the worst of all meats; in fact, is proscribed 
as utterly inadmissible. Now the Chinese have 
decided otherwise; they fatten dogs that are 
growing old and eat them, and the butchers’ 
stalls are as regularly provided with dog’s meat 
as with any other kind. The farmers, in fact, 
breed a especies of dog adapted to fattening, 
which they call ‘ butcher’s dogs ;” it is a kind 
of wolf-dog, with erect ears, and distinguished 
from others by having the tongue, palate and 
whole interior of the throat black. 

It has been asserted that in certain of our eat- 
ing-houses cats sometimes do duty on the bill of 
fare as rabbits; but the Chinese make no mystery 
of what they cook and eat. They regard cat’s 
meat as excellent, and at the provision stores you 
see enormous cats hanging up with their heads 
and tails on. On all the farms you meet with 
these animals chained up for the purpose of 
fattening with refuse rice which would otherwise 
be lost ; they are huge creatures, and the inac- 
tivity in which they are kept enables them to 
take on flesh readily. 

The rat, too, occupies an important place in the 
Chinese housekeeper’s list of delicacies. They 
eat it fresh or salt, salted rats being specially des- 
tined fur consumption on board of the junks. 
The farmers have establishments where they 
raise rats as we do pigeons, for the market. In 
favorite corners of their ratteries—we must coin 
a word—they place bottles with wide necks mor- 
tared into the masonry. There rats muke their 
nests, and from time to time the enterprising 
proprietor visits them and takes away the young, 
just as we collect squabs in a dove-cote. 

We think we have said enough, however, to 
justify our premises, and to show that John Chi- 
man can’t keep a hotel to our taste. The dis- 
tance between a Chinese restaurant and the table 


Thote of the Revere or Tremont House, is more 
than the circumference of the globe, it is immeas- 
urable. Yet the poor fellows are not to be 
blamed for their tastes—their teeming millions 
make it a necessity to live on what we should 
reject with abhorrence. And supposing the Chi- 
nese immigrants to adhere to their tastes in this 
country, it is quite easy to see that nothing is to 
prevent their becoming rich here ; their living 
must cost an inconsiderable figure. 


| 


THE BELLS AND THE WIDOW. 

Jean Raulin, a monk of Cluny, in the 15th 
century, relates the following story to show that 
church bells say whatever you wish. A widow 
asked her curate if he thought it would be well 
for ber to marry again. She said she was with- 
out means of support, and had an excellent ser- 
vant who was well skilled in her late husband’s 
profession. 

“ Marry him,” said the priest. 

“ But what if he should become my master?” 

“ Don’t marry him,” said the curate. 

“But how can I support the weight of busi- 
ness left on my hands by the poor dear departed ?” 

“ Marry him, then.” 

“ But suppose my servant is only thinking of 
getting possession of my goods to waste them ?” 

“ Then don’t marry him.” 

As the woman persisted, he advised her to 
listen to the bells, and do what they counselled. 
dhe obeyed, and heard the tongues of bronze 
ring out, “Marry your servant! marry your 
servant!” 

She married him, accordingly, was plundered 
and beaten, and went to the curate with the story 
of her woes, and a complaint against the bells. 
The priest told her she had not heard what they 
said, and ordering them to be rung again for her, 
she heard them say very distinctly, ‘ Don’t 
marry him! don’t marry him!” ; 

‘ How many of us distort the advice we receive 
into a sanction of our wishes, no matter how 
plainly and decidedly it condemns us. 


Question AnsweR.—Why is a man 
who carries a watch invariably behind in his ap- 
pointments ? Because he’s always behind his time. 


PrescripTion.—Sawdust pills are said to be 
an excellent remedy for the dyspepsia, if taken 
in a woodhouse. 


Jestine.—A witty man can make a jest; a 
wise man can take one. 


Gratirupe—Warm in those who expect a 
bounty. 
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ANECDOTE OF POWERS. 

Several years ago, and before Powers became 
known as a sculptor, an actor called Drake— 
Alick Drake—had his headquarters at Cincin- 
nati. He was a great favorite with the citizens, 
but particularly in the song of “Love and 
Sausages,” which they compelled him to sing 
nightly, three or four times. Powers, who was 
at the time employed in some mechanical capac- 
ity about the theatre, took it into his head to 
make a w&xen counterfeit of Drake, in his char- 
acter of “Love and Sausages,” which he did; 
and to test its correctness, he adopted a ruse with 
the audience. The curtain went up—Drake 
came out and sang his song as usual, retired, 
and was, as usual, encored. The shouting con- 
tinued until the curtain was re-hoisted, when 
there stood Drake in the middle of the stage, hat 
in hand, in the act of bowing, as he had always 
done. But the audience were surprised to find 
that he still continued in the same position, and 
made no attempt to sing. Shouting and vocif- 
erations commenced, but no sign of life from 
Drake, and in the midst of applause, groans and 
hisses, the curtain descended. ‘“ What can be 
the matter with Drake ?”’ inquired the audience. 
“ He’s struck dumb,” says one. “ He’s para- 
lyzed,” cried another. The shouts of “encore !” 
commenced, and once more the curtain arose— 
the actor was found bowing, as before, but this 
time he sung “ Love and Sausages” better than 
he had ever done in his life. His previous con- 
duct was still unexplained, and loud shouts and 
applause called for an encore. After the noise 
had continued for some time, the curtain slowly 
' arose, disclosing to an astonished audience two 
Drakes upon the stage! Both stood in the same 
position, both wore the same dress, both had the 
same figure, the same features and the same 
identical look, with which Drake was in the habit 
of commencing his “Love and Sausages.” 
After the audience had sufficiently signified their 
surprise, Drake at length moved, and explained 
the circumstances. Had the ruse been repeated, 
bets could have been had to any amount that no 
one in the front of the theatre could distinguish 
the real Draké from his counterfeit presentment. 


Paris axp New Yorx.—The population of 
the capital of France does not much if any 
exceed that of New York city. 


“ Music or tue Spueres.”—This celebrated 
music, we believe, has never been arranged for 
the piano. 


Iron Ont —Is found very abundant in Liberia. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


SELF-PORTRAITURE. 

Very few plain ladies are aware of their plain - 
ness, and of these few, it is rare that one admits 
it. Perhaps no lady was ever better reconciled 
fo positive ugliness in her own person than the 
Duchess of Orleans, the mother of the Regent 
d’Orleans, who governed France during the mi- 
nority of Louis XV. Thus she speaks of her 
own appearance and manners: “ From my ear- 
liest years I was aware how ordinary my appear- 
ance was, and did not like that people should 
look at me attentively. I never paid any atten- 
tion to dress, because diamonds and dress were 
sure to attract attention. On great days my 
husband used to make me rouge, which I did 
greatly against my will, as I hate everything that 
incommodes me. One day I made the Countess 
Soissons laugh heartily. She asked me why I 
never turned my head whenever I passed before 
the mirror—everybody else did. I answered, 
because I had too much self-love to bear the 
sight of my own ugliness! I must have been 
very ugly in my youth. I had no sort of fea- 
tures ; with little twinkling eyes, a short snub 
nose, and long thick lips, the whole of my phys- 
iognomy was far from attractive. My face wes 
large, with fat cheeks, and my figure was short 
and stumpy ; in short, I was a very homely sort 
of person. Except for the goodness of my 
disposition, no one would have endured me. It 
was impossible to discover anything like intelli- 
gence in my eyes, except with a microscope. 
Perhaps there was not on the face of the earth 
such another pair of ugly hands as mine. The 
king often told me so, and set me laughing about 
it; for as I was quite sure of being very ugly, I 
made up my mind to be always the first to laugh 
at it. This succeeded very well, though I must 
confess it furnished me with a good stock of ma- 
terials for laughter.” 

“ Merry,” 1npgED.—In Great Britain, sta- 
tistics show us that there are only 103,839 per- 
sons whose income is over $750 a year, while 
the number of paupers is officially set down at 
over jfifteen hundred thousand. ‘“ Merry Eng- 
land 

Miitrary.—Napoleon, during his military 
career fought sixty battles. Cesar fought only 
fifty. 

Love.—Women often fancy themselves to be 


in love when they are not. The love of men is 
far more keen-eyed. 


Now-a-pars.—The commonest mode of dying 
for love, is turning red hair into black. ; 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


SUGAR. 

Until a comparatively modern epoch, sugar 
was neither considered a luxury nor a necessary 
of life. It is a question whether it was known 
to the ancients; but Salmarius in his exercita- 
tions upon Pliny, and Matthiolus on Dioscorides, 
lead us to believe that itwas so, and, indeed, the 
former assures us that the Arabs have used the 
art of making sugar, as we now have it, for 
nearly a thousand years. Inthe Bible, allusions 
are made to “the sweet cane which came from 
a far country ;” but the cane was not cultivated, 
and the saccharine matter was allowed to ooze out 
of the cane itself, and to harden like gum. It 
was known as “ Indian salt,” and only used as 
medicine, for which purpose, about 800 years ago, 
it began to take the place of honey. Our word 
sugar is derived from the Arabic soukar, but its 
Latin name is saccharum, now applied to ail 
sweet tasting fluids. The sugarcane grows in 
any hot climate, and is supposed to have been 
brought into Europe first from the interior of 
Asia to Cyprus, thence to Sicily, Madeira and 
the Canaries. The Portuguese and Spanish 
navigators introduced it into, the West Indies 
and tropical America, whence we now obtain our 
supplies of sugar. There are other varieties of 
sugar produced by different plants. Thus, in 
North America a large proportion is extracted 
from the maple tree, and in France from. the beet 
root. Sugar in plants is analogous to fat in an- 
imals ; as if it were the end a plant had in view 
by its vitality to produce and lay up in store 
within itself—sugar; hence, the subservience of 
plants to man in this case is self-evident. Nearly 
every flower-cup contains a minute portion of 
sugar, which, being gathered by bees, we are 
familiar with as honey, the peculiar flavor of 
which depends upon the blossoms it is taken 
from. Grapes are so full of sugar that, when 
dried, white crystals of it are found within the 
fruit, and which may be seen when raisins are cut 
open. 


> 


ALTERED FoR THE Betrer.—The common 
expression “acknowledging the corn” is now 
modified and refined into “admitting the 
maize.” 


Luxurious !—The dying words of Mirabeau 
were: “Crown me with flowers, intoxicate me 
with perfumes, let me die to the sounds of deli- 
cious music.” 


+ 


A Lirt.—Garibaldi found $5,000,000 in the 


royal treasury at Palermo. This will be a great 
help to the Italian sons of liberty. ‘ 


290 
A CURIOUS CAT STORY. 

The Paris Pays tells the following cat story, 
which may be a “ canard,” and may be a verity ; 
there is no knowing when these French editors 
speak the truth: “In the Budget of the Imperial 
printing-office, which is now before the legislative 
body, is an item which has excited considerable 
curiosity, it is for cats. It appears that, in order 
to preserve the stores of paper, printed and un- 
printed from the ravages of mice and rats, a 
considerable number of cats have to be kept in 
the establishment; and the expense of giving 
them food twice a day, and of paying a man to 
watch over them, is sufficiently great to form a 
special item. ‘These cats were once nearly the 
cause of war between the director of the Impe- 
rial printing-office and the director of the ar- 
chives, whose gardens are adjacent. The latter 
has in his gardens a small, artificial river, and he 
kept in it a number of rare, aquatic birds. He 
perceived that the number of his birds decreased 
almost daily, but he could not tell how; at last 
he discovered that they were killed by cats, and 
he sat snares by which a number of these ani- 
mals were caught. The keeper of the cats in 
the printing-office perceived his feline stock di- 
minishing, and he suspected the workmen of the 
establishment of killing them. But one day a 
cat arrived with a fragment of a snare round its — 
neck and led to the discovery of the whole truth. 
The director of the printing-office thereupon 
complained that his cats were killed, while the 
director of the archives said that he would not 
allow his birds to be devoured; but at last an 
arrangement was made to the effect, on the one 
hand, that every issue of the printing-office 
should be closed to prevent the invasion of cats 
into the gardens of the archives, and on the other, 
that in the event of one by chance escaping it 
should not be put to death. 


+ 


Ittecat Artire.—A party of males and fe- 
males have been arrested in Portsmouth, Ohio, 
for walking the streets—the males in female at- 
tire, hoops and all—and the females with panta- 
loons on. 


Paris.—One hundred millions of dollars are 
still to be expended on Paris. What a city it 
will be! 


Wit.—Indulging in dangerous 
pleasures, says the Burmese proverb, is like lick- 
ing honey from a sharp knife. 


A We terism.—‘ Never saw such stirring 


.imes,” as the spoon said to the saucepan. 
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Eighty thousand children are born yearly in 
London—two huudred and twenty a day. 


The annual appropriation of $50,000 for the 
purchase of books for the British Museum is 
continued, and its new reading-room is crowded 
with students. 

The English census tables show the average 
number of children born in England to be about 
2000 a day, aud the average number of deaths 
about 1300 a day. 

Colonel Gowen, the American employed at 
Sebastopol in raising the sunken Russian ships, 
has caused several hundred cypress and other 
trees to be placed within and around the English 
cemeteries in the Crimea. 

Mr. Fairbairn’s gigantic plan of a Free Art 
Gallery and Museum for Manchester, is in a fair 
way to be realized. Fifteen gentlemen have sub- 
scribed £1000 each, twenty others £500 each, 
and fifty more £25 to £250 each. 

The London Exhibition of 1862 is a fixed 
fact. The guaranty fund of $250,000 has been 
raised. Arrangements for the building will be 
commenced at once, but it is not expected the 
“‘ first stone” will be laid before July, 1861. 


The Grand Jury of Oswego, New York, have 
blished a card, notifying managers of tairs and 
vstivals held by church societies that the prac- 

tice of disposing of their goods by lottery is 
contrary to the statute, and must not be per 
sisted in. 

During the last year, says the Lancet, the wo- 
ment of Great Britain have borne above 2000 
children a day, 769,190 in the year; but death 
strack down above 1300 a day, 503,003 in the 

r—and reduced the natural increase of popu- 

ion to little more than 70U a day. 

The London Punch sneeringly says that Hee- 
nan exhibits qualitications fur a member of our 
American Congress. And why not? Gully, an 
English prize-fighter, became a member of the 
Imperial Parliament aftr he had been whipped 
almost to death by his opponent. 

During the past year Mr. J. B. Gough deliv- 
ered 175 of his addresses ia the provinces, of 
England, 14 in Exeter Hall, and 10 in theatres, 
hails and chapels of London. In the provinces, 
it is estimated that over 140,000 listened to his 
arguments and appeals, and over 4000 signed 
the pledge of total abstinence. 


The Imperial Library at Paris is in process of 
re-arrangement and cataloguing. Seven large 
volumes of titles of printed books, relating to 
the history of France, have already appeared. 
Of the 2,500,000 engravings, 800,000 have been 
catalogued. Two reading-rooms are now opened 
in connection with it—one for chance visitors 
and general readers, and another for students. 

It is said that Alexandria (Egypt), is fast losing 
its Eastern European residents have re- 
built many of its streets, and now occupy the 
handsomest part of the city. The Protestant, 
Catholic, Greek and Jew has each his well-kept 
house of worship, while the mosques and minarets 
ya the Mahomedan are neglected and crambling 

wn. ‘ 


The damage occasioned by the bombardment 
of Palermo is estimated by the journals of that 

lace, at more than twenty ns of ounces 
[£10'320,000). 

A journal issued since the revolution at Pal- 
ermo, and called LZ’ Unita Italia, comes out with 
the motto at head King. 
gramme :—*“ One country, Italy ; one , Victor 
Emmanuel; one hero, Garibaldi ” 

The Inverness Courier says, we have to record 
the death of our venerable townsman, General J. 
Mackenzie, the oldest officer in the British army, 
who expired at his house in Academy Street, in 
the ninety-seventh year of his age. 

A railway has just been inaugurated by the 
Prince Regent of Prussia, from Konigsburg to the 
Russian frontier, ninety-four miles in length. At 
Eydikhunen ic joins the Russian line from that 
place to St. Petersburgh. 

Ninety-three French paper makers have peti- 
tioned the Senate, praying fur a heavy duty on 
the exportation of rags, and in favor of restrict- 
ing other nations from participating, so far as 
rags are concerned, in the benefits of the Com- 
mercial treaty with England. 

When Garibaldi went on board the English 
ship Hannibal to meet the Neapolitan command- 
er, he wore the full uniform of a Piedmontese 
general, but his usual working dress includes 
nothing ‘more ornamental than a red flannel shirt, 
a slouched hat, and a colored cravat. 


A portrait bust, in marble, of: Grace Darling, 
the heroine of Ferne Island, Northumberland, 
who rescued the crew of the Forfarshire steamer, 
wrecked in 1838, has been executed by Mr. Da- 
vid Dunbar, of Curlisle. This is the fourth bust 
of the same subject made by the same artist. 

A gentleman in England has sued and recov- 
ered damages from a railway company, who, re- 
gardiess of their time-table, withdrew, without 
previous notice, a certain train advertised to 
start at a certain time, ery | he suffered pecu- 
niary loss. The court held that the published 
times for starting were a species of contract, 
and had been violated. 

The London Times notices the fact that a 
journeyman —, a very steady, upright and 
deserving old man, has recently become the pos- 
sessor of $200,006, by the decease of an uncle in 
Australia. He had employed in the shop, 
where he was working at the time he received the 
news of his accession to wealth, for more than 
forty years, without intermission. 

The libraries of the Rev. John Mitford and of 
Mr. 8. Weller Suiger, among the choicest in 
their contents of anything relating to old English 
literature, have been reed sold in Lendon. 
Among the many remarkable works sold was a 
copy of ‘Thomson’s “Seasons,” with correc- 
tions and alterations of the text throughout, in 
the autograph of Pope, which brought $46. 

There is a married couple in England whose 
united ages amount to 188 years—Evan Junes, 
aged ninety-six, and Lettice Jones, ninety-two. 
They have been married seventy-two years, and 
fur sixty-six they have been members of the 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists; they are enjoy- 
ing tolerably good health, and reside in the 
chapel-house belonging to the above-named body. 
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Record of the Times. 


There are said to be fifteen thousand ehildren 
in the city of San Francisco, California. 

The Howard Association of New Orleans 
spends $50,000 a year in acts of charity. 

There are now on deposit in the savings banks 
of New York city, over $40,000,000 ! 

It is said that nota single divorce was ever ob- 
tained in the State of South Carolina. 

The average amount of blood in the human 
system is set down at fifieen quarts. 

No less than 200,000 hemlock trees are cut 
down annually in the United States, to furnish 
bark for tanning purposes. 

New Bedford is about to start an extensive 
boot and shoe factory, and alsu another cotton 
mill, il is getting dry—in the way of protits, 

Elephants live for two hundred, three hundred, 
and even four hundred years. A healthy full- 
grown elephant consumes thirty pounds of grain 
per day. 

Mr. Edwin Booth has received as his share of 
the proceeds of the several engagements per- 
formed by him during the last fall and winter 
season, some $20,000. 


Mr. Eben M. Emery, of West Newbury, has a 
clock that has been in one place in his house ever 
since May 17, 1751, and is now a goud time- 
keeper. 

The textile fabrics now made in Philadelphia 
and its vicinity are estimated at the annual value 
of $35,500,000, and that more than half of this 
amount arises from cotton, either in plain or 
miaed cloths. 

The Artesian well at Columbus, Ohio, has al- 
ready reached the unprecedented depth of twenty- 
four hundred feet, or nearly balf a mile. It is 
the deepest well in the world, but as yet dis- 
charges no water, nor exhibits any signs ot it. 


The Brooklyn, (N. Y.) graveyards are doing a 
lively business. ‘Lhe interments in Greenwood 
from September 5th, 1840, til June 9th, 1860, 
foot up 76,790 ; Cypress Hill, same time, 42,000. 
Total, 118,790. 

Mrs. Swisshelm says that she wore a two dol- 
lar and a half bounet seven winters without alter- 

The fact is, these plain old ladies’ bonnets 
do wear a lony while, for the geutlemen never 
want to rumpile them, 

A young sewing-girl has brought an action ina 
New York vourt aguinst her landlord, for, as she 
alleges, thrusting a pistol ramred. through her 
¢ , and severely beating her because she de-. 


elined payivg an extra ’s rent for her rooms. 


A needle may be magnetized permanently by 
passing the north pole of a magnet from the eye 
to the point several times, the friction being al- 
ways in the same direction. The magnet must 
always be lifted ap when it reaches the point. 

Ac Lansing. Michigan, a young man was 
assisting a female domestic late at night ino a 
back window uf her master’s house, when the 
master, supposing that rubbers were attempting 


to admuutance, fired a revolver, dange:uusly 
wounding the young man. 
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There are 606 stadents in the University of 
Virginia—a large number. 

The Australians are entering largely into the 
cultivation of the grape vine. 

Corporeal punishment is about to be abolished 
in the public schools of Pennsylvania. 

A > colony of Swedes have just settled in 
Iowa. Forty thousand wiil soon follow. 

In Chicago they think they can make gas out 
of a certain stone found there. 

Successful experiments have been made with 
General Jumes’s rifled cannon, lately. 

Powers now asks $1000 for a bust. The price 
usually paid artists in Italy is fiom $400 to 
$600. 


The San Francisco Bulletin has been sued for 
$40,000 damages fur calling a lawyer Squire 
Dogberry. 

The Ohio Journal of Education gives an ac- 
count of a school in that State where, out of 
thirty-five scholurs, nine boys chew tobacco, and 
five girls are smokers. 

Emigrants continue to pour into New York. 
The number of arrivals make a total of 53,191 
since the commencement of the year, against 
40,003 for a corresponding period in 1859. 


The wool clip of Ohio will amount to about 
nine million pounds, and as it has been sold at 
good prices, it will bring into the State over four 
millions of dollars. 

Ten million dollars have been contributed by 
the citizens of Boston toward objects of a public 
nature of a moval, religious or literary character, 
during the last half century, of which we have 
authentic accounts. 

Two five dollar gold pieces were found in the 
stomach of an ox, which was recently slaughtered 
in a town in California. The supposition is that 
the animal chewed ap some buckskin purse for 
the sult it contained, and thus swallowed the 
money. 

Some individual who might be better employed, 
and who shows ah indefatigable industry worthy 
of somethmg sensible, has discovered that the 
number of grains in a bushel uf wheat weighi 
sixty pounds, is upwards of six hundred | 
thirty-nime thousand, 

The trustees of the late Senor D. Joaquin 

,» one of the wealthiest merchants in 
Havana, Cuba, have distributed among various 
charitable institutions $303,000. Besides this, 
Senor Comez, while living, gave $20,000 to the 
sutterers of the late war with Morecco. 


The Condersport (Pa.) Journal, under a mar- 
riage notice; acknowledges the receipt of four 
quarts of green currants, which it seems to con- 
cider payment in fuil for the advertixement. The 
announcement is ulso made that “ We take all 
kinds of produce for marriage notices, where 
money is scarce,” 

The total amount of a riations passed by 
both houses of Congress is $45,543,000, added 
to which is the light house xppropriation of 
$637,000 ; for private bills, $1,000,000, and for 
permavent appropriations $8,173,000. his 
makes the toml sppropriations for the next 


fineal year, $55,353,000. 


Merrp-Making. 
To cure poverty—sit down and growl about it. 


Why are fixed stars like wicked old men? 
Because they scintillate (sin till late). 
Why is an orderly schoolmaster like the letter 


C? He makes lasses into classes. 

What female namesake of the poet Dante is 
very musical? Ann Dante. 

What relation is the door-matto the scraper? 
a step-farther. 

It is very well for little children to be lambs, 
but a very bad thing for them to grow up sheep. 
' There’s a man at Camberwell so fat, that they 
grease the omnibus-wheels with his shadow. 

Why is the practice of praising children like 
opium? Because it’s landanum. 

What is a poor man to do, who has no virtues ? 
Why make a virtue of necessity, of course. 

“Death loves a shining mark.” Gentlemen 
with brandied noses will take warning. 

The youn ueen of Portugal lately asked 
her husband a pond what wine he prefered. 
“ Port-you-gal !” was the reply. 


Why is a pan-cake baking on a griddle, like 
one of the most gifted of modern poetesses ? 
Because its Browning. 


A boy in Paris, hearing the National Guard cry, 
“Hurrah for reform!’ shouted “ Hurrah,for 
chloroform !” which made a hearty laugh. — 

“How do you get that lovely perfume ?” asked 
one young lady of another. “ It’s scent to me,” 


replied the other. 

The difference between an Loreeer and a chicken, 
is that one is best just out of the shell, and the 
other isn’t. 4 4 

A lady in reply to some guests that praised the 
mutton on her table, said: ‘ O, yes; my husband 
always buys the best; he is a great epicac.” 

A countryman who saw for the first time a 
hooped skirt, hanging at a shop door, called to 
ask “ what bird they kept in that cage?” 

Why do men who are about to fight a duel, 


‘lly choose a field for the place of action ? 
For the purpose of allowing the balls to graze. 
“Don’t 


me any more emetics,”’ said Pat, 
to his physician ; “ meno good; I have 
taken two already, and neither of them. would 
stay upon me stomach.” 

A gentleman observed to another that an offi- 
cer in the army had left his house without paying 
his rent. -“O,” exclaimed Frank Matthews, 
“you mean the left-tenant.’’ 

“ That baby,” said the delighted mother, “we 
look upon as the flower of the family. Being a 
boy, and robed in yellow flannel, she ought to 
have called him the suh flower. 

Old Bachelor Sneer would like to know what 
kind of a broom the young woman in the last 
new novel used, when she swept back the raven 
ringlets from her classic brow. 

“ Paddy,” said a joker, “why don’t you get 

i y are entirely too long 


it, and pays the doctor ? 


MBRRY MAKING. 


are dan 

When a lover has once won his lady, they both 
straightway become one. 

Why are geese like opera dancers? Because 
no other animals can stand so long on one leg. 
What is that which bri on an illness, cures 
draught (a draft). 
We know a dandy who is so fastidious that he 
is always measured for his umbrella. 

Why is a minister like a locomotive? Be- 
cause we have to look ont for him when the bell 
rings. 

It is said that if you stop up rat holes with old 
search warrants, every knowing rat will leave the 
premises. 

The girl who succeeds in winning the true love 
of a true man makes a lucky hit, and is herself a 


Pickles in pans, cross dogs, and delays, 
ickles in glazed 5, 


lacky miss. 

Did the man who ploughed the sea, and after- 
wards planted his foot on his native soil, ever 
harvest the crops ? 


A man being commiserated with on account 
of his wife’s runnin away, said “ Don’t pity 
me till she comes back again.” 

“Dear Laura, when we were courting, you 
were very dear to me; but now you’re my wife, 
and lam paying your bills, you seem to get 
dearer and 


Editors, however much they may be biased, 
are fond of the word “ impartial.” A Connecti- 
cut editor once gave an “impartial account of a 
hailstorm.” 


“As winds the ivy around the tree, as to the 
crag the moss patch roots—so clings my con- 
stant soul to thee! my own, my beautiful! my 
boots 

There is a man in Indiana so thin, that when 
the sheriff is after him he crawls into his rifle, 
- watches his adversary through the touch 

le. 

A lover to his says: “ De- 
lectable dear— You are so sweet that honey 
would blush in presence, and molasses 
stand appalled.” 

A man in Liverpool electrified humanity and 
astonished “the faculty,” by saying that “ much 
of the sickness of the town was occasioned by 
bad health.” 


A BRILLIANT PAPER! 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


. THE WELCOME GUEST. 


The most charming miscellaneous weekly journal yet 
offered to — Origiual in design and contents, 
and issued in most choice and elegant style of modern 


‘OF THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


it contains the amount of a whole volume of delightful 

pumber complete in itself— 

contain! , Skete biographies, gossi 

Dotan Mowrtuty and Taz Weicoms 

Guast are sent together for $2.50 a year. ' 


aman?’ yours,” repli at, “ought 
to be lengthened—they are too short for an ass.” 
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